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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  I. 


:o: 


Owing  to  circumstances  over  which  I  have  had  little  control, 
the  parts  of  the  present  volume  have  not  appeared  as  regularly 
as  I  could  have  wished.  Although  I  should  much  prefer  that 
they  should  apjx^ared  punctually,  and^  shall  endeavour  to  let 
them  do  so  in  future,  yet  accuracy  is  of  much  greater  importance 
and  it  is  gratifying  that  the  plates,  more  especially  those  of  the 
Superior  Edition,  have  received  the  highest  praise. 

All  the  plates  of  this  volume  have  been  drawn  and 
coloured  by  myself;  hitherto  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with 
talent  that  could  do  them  sufficiently  well,  and  at  the  price  at 
which  they  are  published,  but  I  hope,  during  the  progress  of 
the  next  volume,  that  my  own  daughter  will  be  able  to  render 
material  assistance. 

I  have  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mrs.  Battersby, 
Miss  Ruth  Prescott-Decie,  Miss  Angilina  Kerry,  Messrs  F. 
Kerr)-,  C.  A.  Marriott,  G.  T.  Porritt,  F.L.S.,  and  J.  Davis  for 
having  most  kindly  assisted  me  by  sending  specimens  from 
which  figures  have  been  taken.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  have  received  so  much  assistance  from  ladies ;  I  have  al- 
ways held  the  opinion  that  Natural  History  is  a  study  well  suit- 
ed to  their  requirements,  and  calculated  to  save  many  from  a 
life  of  idleness  to  which  by  fashion  some  are  forcibly  subjected. 

Since  the  plates  were  drawn  I  have  obtained  figures  of 
striking  varieties  of  some  of  the  species  ;  these,  along  with  others 
which  may  subse(iuently  occur,  will  be  published  at  the  end  of 
the  work. 

For  the  nr^xt  volume  I  have  sketches  of  nearly  200  beauti- 
ful and  extrjiuj  varieties,  from  specimens  in  the  possession  of 
\lr.  J.  Whit.iker.  F.Z.S.,  Mr.  F.  Bond,  F.Z.S.,  and  other 
well  known  ornithologists  who  have  very  kindly  placed 
their  collections  at  my  disposal.  I  still  want  figures  of  things 
which  have  not  before  been  figured  in  most  works  on  ornithol- 
ogy, particularly  varieties,  and  young  of  game  and  water  birds 
in  the  downy  state. 

S.  L.  Mosley. 
Beaumont  Park,  July   1884. 
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BRITISH 


BIRDS;    THEIR    NESTS 
AND    EGGS. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    PARTS. 


Birds  are  so  well  known  that  it  need  not 
be  feared  that  any  person  will  mistake  any 
other   animal  for  a  bird,  or  a  bird  for  any 
other  animal,  bat  there  are  certain  parts  of  a 
bird  which   are   known  by  technical  terms 
which  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  general 
reader  if  not  explained.    The  beak  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and 
lower  mmidibUs,  the  upper  one   being  fre- 
qoeotly,    especially  in  the   birds   of  prey, 
clothed  at  the  base  with  a  soft  leathery  sub- 
stance called  the  cere,  in  which  the  nostrils 
are  placed.     In  giving  the  color  of  eyes  the 
iris   is  always  intended  being   the  colored 
portion,  which  surrounds  the  black  central 
t^pil.    The  wing  bone  s  composed  of  three 
parts,  joined  together ;  the  first,  or  tip  joint, 
carries  the  large  pinion  feathers,  usually  ten 
io  number,   and  called  the  primaries.    The 
second  joint  carries  a  series  of  shorter  and 
softer  feathers,  called  the  suoHdarUs,  which 
vary  in  different  species.    Between  these  and 
Uie  body  is  a  group  of  fieathers  which  yaries 
greatly  in  size  in  different  species,  called  the 
Uriiarigs.     The  primaries  and  secondaries  are 
covered  at  the  base  by,  first  the  greater  wing 
tovets,  and  then  by  the  lesser  wing  covets,  the 
Utter  being  laid  in  regular  scale-like  fashion 
^ng  the  bones  of  the  wing.    Under  the 
^ng  is  a  series  of  feathers  called  the  under 
•<«C  fovets.    At  the  tip  of  the  wing  is  a  kind 
of  small  thumb,  or  finger,  usually  called  the 


spurious  wing,  and  has  a  few  stiff  feathers, 
probably  to  protect  the  bases  of  the  large 
quill  feathers.  The  tail  is  generally  com- 
posed of  twelve  feathers,  the  base  being 
clothed  above  and  below  by  the  upper  and 
under-tail  covets.  The  legs  will  be  described 
as  thigh  (above  the  knee),  tarsus  (below  the 
knee),  toes,  and  claws,  the  latter  being  the 
horny  appendages  at  the  extremities  of  the 
toes,  and  generally  called  talons  in  birds  of 
prey.  By  the  above  explanations  it  is  hoped 
tiie  reader  will  be  able  to  understand  the  few 
technicalities  that  will  be  made  use  of  during 
the  progress  of  this  work. 


Birds  were  divided  by  the  late  Mr.  Yarrell 
into  five  great  orders,  according  to  their 
different  modes  of  life,  and  as  these  Orders 
seem  to  be  natural  divisions  they  will  be 
taken  as  the  ground-work  of  our  classifica- 
tion.   They  are  as  follows : — 

I.  Raptobxs Birds  of  prey. 

II.  Insbssorss  Perchers. 

III.  Rasorss  Scratchers. 

IV.  Gaixatorbs   ...Waders. 
V.  Natatores Swimmers. 

Each  of  these  Orders  are  again  sub- 
divided into  families,  the  families  into  genera, 
and  the  genera  into  species.  The  characters 
of  these  will  be  described  in  turn  during  the 
progress  of  the  work, 


©rbcr  L — liaptovcs 


Raptokes. — Raptor  (Lat.),  robber.  From 
their  habit  of  preying  upon  other  animals. 

The  members  of  this  order  are  charac- 
terized by  having  the  lower  mandible  short 
and  blunt,  and  the  upper  one  pointed,  and 
bend  downward  over  the  end  of  the  lower 
one.  The  claws  are  long  and  powerful,  and 
much  incurved.  The  birds  are  very  strong 
on  the  wing,  and  live  upc^n  the  fiesh  of  other 


animals,  which  they  capture  mostly  by  chase. 
They  live  singly,  or  in  pairs,  two  pairs  sel  Jem 
breeding  near  each  other.  The  female  is 
generally  larger  than  the  male,  and  the  eggs 
are  often  of  a  rounded  form,  being  nearly  of 
equal  thickness  at  both  ends.  The  young 
birds  are  at  first  clothed  with  a  soft  down, 
and  remain  in  the  nest  until  they  are  able  to 
fly. 


FAMILY     I.— FALCONIO/E.    Leach. 


FALcoNiDiB. — Falco,  the  Latin  name  for  a 
Falcon.  The  termination  of  this  word,  and 
of  the  names  of  other  families  which  are  to 
follow,  means  that  the  birds  in  that  particular 
family  bear  one  general  family  likeness,  as  if 
they  were  descendants  from  a  common 
ancestor. 

The  members  of  this  family  vary  greatly  in 
size,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  measurements 
of  the  different  birds.     The  wing  is  large,  and 


the  pinion  feathers  hard,  and  adapted  for 
quick  strong  flight.  The  legs  (with  two 
exceptions)  are  not  clothed  with  feathers 
below  the  knee  joint.  They  have  three  toes 
before  and  one  behind,  the  hind  one  being  as 
long  as  the  outer  ones.  The  nest  is  placed 
either  on  the  ledge  of  some  cliff,  or  in  a  tree, 
is  very  slightly  put  together,  and  the  eggs  are 
white  or  grey,  with  or  without  more  or  less 
red  or  brown  spots  or  blotches. 


Genus  1,— Haliaetus,   Selby. 


Haliaetus.— ^a/tos  (Gr.)  Marine,  altos 
(Gr.)  an  eagle. 

The  only  representative  of  this  genus  in 
Britain  is  large,  the  beak  large  and  powerful, 


and  the  legs  and  feet  clothed  in  front  w;tb 
large  rough  scales.  It  is  separated  from  the 
next  genus,  because  it  seems,  from  its  hal'its, 
to  come  nearer  to  the  vultures. 


1.    WHITE-TAILED    EAGLE, 

Haliaetus  albicilla,  Gmel. 
Sea  Eagle  (America). 
Erne  (Gaelic). 
Hafs  orn  (Sweden). 
Goastern  (Lapland). 
Albicilla. — Albus  (L.)  white,  cilia  (L.)  a  tail. 


Size.-  -An  average  adult  male  of  this  fine 
species  measures  rather  under  three  feet  from 
bi  11  to  tip  of  tail,  and  about  seven  feet  in  expanse 
of  wings.  Young  birds  are  under  this  measure- 
ment, and  adult  females  are  even  larger. 

Plumage. — Few    birds    of    prey    differ 
more  than  this  one  in  the  plumage  according 
to  their  age.     The  adclt  male  has  the  bill 
straw  color  ;  cere  yellow  ;  eye  bright  yellow. 
The  whole  of  the  head  and  neck  is  covered 
\^ith  long  pointed  feathers,  whitish  brown  in 
ci'lcT.  with  darker  shafts ;  the  back  and^ breast 
are  brown,  each  feather  margined  with  paler 
color.    The  large  primary  wing  feathers  are 
blacV,  with   white  shafts.     The  secondaries 
are  paler.     The  tail,  which  is  rather  rounded 
at  the  extremity,  is  white,  except  at  the  base 
of  the  feathers  which  is  brown.    The  legs 
aad  feet  are  pale  yellow,  clothed   in  front 
with  Urge  coarse  scales  ;  the  claws  are  large 
and  black.     The  tarsi  an    not    covered    with 
fejihcrs,  as  in  the  next  species,  at  any  period 
of  the  bird's    existence.      Immature    birds 
vary  according  to  their  age,  but  about  the 
second  year  the  bill  is  bluish  black,  paler 
towards  the  base  ;  cere  yellow.     The  eye  at 
th'.^  stage  is  chestnut  brown.    The  head  and 
oeck  is  dull  brown,  the  base  of  all  the  feathers 
being  whitish.    The  breast  has  generally  a 
few  white  feathers,  which  decrease  in  number 
as  the  bird  advances  in  age.    The  rest  of  the 
body  and  tail  is  brown,  the  tail  becoming 
whiter  as  the  bird  advances  towards  maturity. 
The  Young  are  at  first  covered  with  a  whitish 
or    "murrey    colored    down"    (Montague). 
The>'  remain  in  the  nest  about  two  months 
before  they  are  able  to  fly,  which  event  is 
Seoerally  accomplished   by   the    middle    of 
August.     Varieties    have    occurred    pure 


white ;  one  is  recorded  as  having  been  killed 
in  Sutherlandshire,  and  another,  probably 
from  the  same  nest,  was  seen  at  the  same 
time.  Meyer  records  a  variety  which  was  in 
the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society.  It 
had  the  base  of  all  the  feathers  azure  blue, 
which  gave  to  the  bird  a  very  peculiar  tint, 
being  more  conspicuous  when  it  raised  its 
feathers  as  in  anger.  This  specimen,  Mr. 
Bond  informs  us,  is  now  in  the  Norwich 
Museum. 

Note. — The  note  is  described  as  a  harsh 
and  loud  scream,  uttered  many  times  in  suc- 
cession, like  the  words— Kooluk,  klook. 

Plifirht.— The  flight  of  the  white-tailed 
eagle  is  somewhat  heavy,  flying  along  under 
the  edge  of  some  high  sea  cliff,  and  keeping  a 
sharp  look  out  for  its  prey.  When  travelling 
from  one  place  to  another  its  wings  flap  with 
a  regular  beat,  while  at  other  times  it  will 
ascend  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  soar  in 
circles,  two  eagles  not  unfrequently  perform- 
ing  their  evolutions  in  company,  and  engaging 
in  play  or  combat  while  at  this  great  height. 
This  bird  very  seldom  alights  on  level  ground, 
and  when  it  does  so  it  has  some  difficulty  in 
rising  again,  flapping  along  the  ground  for 
some  distance  before  it  can  acquire  sufficient 
impetus  to  raise  itself  from  the  surface. 

Food. — In  its  food  this  bird  seems  to  ap- 
proach somewhat  to  the  Osprey,  for  fish, 
which  it  captures  for  itself,  forms  a  moderate 
portion  of  its  diet.  Some  writers  state  that 
it  will  not  unfrequently  attack  the  Osprey. 
and  rob  it  of  its  acquired  prey,  and  that 
sometimes  the  latter,  in  places  where  it  is 
common,  will  unite  to  attack  and  driveaway  the 
larger  intruder.  Occasionally  a  White-tailed 
Eagle  will  seize  a  fish  too  large  for  it  to  lift 


irom  the  water,  and  in  such  a  case  the  bird 
will  spread  its  wings,  and  allow  the  wind  to 
blow  it  with  its  prey  to  the  shore.  If.  how- 
ever, the  wind  is  blowing  off  shore  the  bird 
is  sometimes  drowned,  as  it  cannot  liberate 
its  claws.  Other  birds  of  prey  have  done  the 
same.  A  vulture  has  been  observed  to  do  a 
similar  thing  on  the  body  of  a  dead  Indian  on 
a  river  near  Calcutta,  Mr.  Bond  thinks  this 
may  be  an  accidental  occurrence,  and  not  an 
acquired  habit.  The  WTiite-tailed  Eagle  will 
also  prey  upon  sea  birds,  guillemots,  &c.,  as 
well  as  on  land  animals.  It  will  also  devour 
carrion,  and  gorge  itself  after  the  manner  of 
the  vultures,  when  it  will  sit  upon  a  carcase, 
or  something  adjoining,  and  commence  with 
drooping  wings,  after  the  manner  of  these 
birds.  In  the  Hebrides,  and  other  portions 
of  Scotland,  this  bird  in  former  years  was 
very  troublesome  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion it  caused  to  sheep  and  other  farm  stock, 
and  rewards  were  accordingly  offered  for  its 
destruction.  In  confinement  it  may  be  fed 
upon  flesh  meat  and  fish,  and  should  have 
plenty  of  room,  and  a  pool  of  water. 

Habitat. — This  bird  is  more  often  met 
with  than  the  Golden  Eagle,  frequently  occur- 
ring along  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland,  the 
outer  islands,  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  is 
confined  to  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast,  and 


immature  birds  are  sometimes  met  with  ai 
such  places  as  Flambro'  Head,  the  Cornwall 
coast,  or  the  rabbit  warrens  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  In  fact  immature  birds  have  oc- 
curred in  almost  every  southern  county  ci 
England.  Abroad  it  is  found  in  many  pans 
of  Europe,  more  commonly  in  the  north, 
especially  in  Iceland  and  northern  Russia 
This  species  is  also  met  with  in  Greenland, 
Spain.  Sicily,  Greece,  in  the  Alutian  Islands. 
Japan,  and  Manchuria.  It  breeds  in  Albania 
and  in  Eg>-pt. 

The  Nest  is  large,  and  very  roughly  put 
together,  being  composed  of  sticks,  seaweed. 
or  heather.  A  slight  depression  is  made  in 
the  centre,  which  is  covered  with  some  softer 
material,  such  as  grass,  wool,  or  feathers.  It 
is  generally  placed  on  the  ledge  of  a  cliff, 
facing ^he  sea,  but  sometimes  in  a  situation 
near  some  inland  lake.  Sometimes  the  same 
site  is  used  several  years  in  succession. 

EjgrfiTB. — Two  eggs  are  laid,  sometimes  only 
one.  In  color  they  are  white,  or  greyish- 
white,  with  or  without  a  few  rust-colored 
stains.  Sometimes  the  spots  are  more 
numerous,  and  e.ther  dispersed  equally  over 
the  egg,  or  confined  to  the  large  end.  They 
are  never  so  much  spotted  or  marked  as  those 
of  the  Golden  Eagle. 


I  GOLDEN  EAGLE.  2.WH1TE -TAILED  EAOLE. 
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■i.  LDEN     CACLE.. 


Qenus  II, —  Aquila. 


AguiLA. — The  Latin  word  for  Eagle. 

Only  ooe  representative  of  this  genus  inhab- 
its this countr>'.  It  is  of  large  size.  The  bill 
IS  not  so  large  as  in  the  last  genus,  its  habits 
not  SI)  vuUurine.  It  may  at  once  be  distin- 
guished by  the  tarsus  being  clothed  with 
feathers. 


Another  species  having  feathered  tarsi  has 
occurred  in  Britain,  though  very  rarely  ;  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  wing  covets  and 
the  tertaries,  each  having  a  white  spot  at  the 
tip.  It  IS  called  the  Spotted  Eagle,  and  is 
smaller  than  our  speciei. 


2.-G0LDEN    EAGLE. 

Aquila  crysaetos,  Linn. 
Eryr  Melyn  (Ancient  }3ritain). 


Chrysaktos. — From  Chrisos  (Gr.),  gold, 
and  Actos  (Gr.),  an  Eagle.  So  called  from 
the  golden  color  of  the  feathers  on  the  neck  of 
a  mature  bird. 

Size.  —Male,  length  about  three  feyt  from 
bill  to  tip  4jf  tail,  and  eight  feet  from  tip  to  tip 
of  expanded  wings.  The  female  is  larger, 
specimens  having  been  obtaine<l  which 
measured  ten  or  eleven  feet  in  expanse. 

Plumagre. — The  Adult  Bird  has  the 
bill  slate  blue  * ;  cere,  bright  yellow ;  eye 
reldish  brown,  the  head  and  neck  is  covered 
with  long-pointed  feathers  of  a  bright  golden 
brown;  rest  of  the  body  brown,  darker 
on  the  back,  the  primary  wing  feathers 
^.nclining  to  blackish.  The  tail  has  the  middle 
feathers  the  longest,  and  is  bluish  grey  with 
two  bands  of  lighter  color.  The  legs  are 
Uatktrtii  Uou;n  to  iiw  tots,  by  which  it  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  the  last  s]>ccics. 
Toes  bright  yellow.     (I'l.  2,  Fig.  i.) 

Immature  birds  of  one  or  two  years  old 
have  not  the  bright  golden  hue  on  the  neck 

and  nape  ;  the  eye  is  darker,  and  the  tail  has 

the  upper  part  of  the  feathers  white.     In  this 


*  There  U  an  old  superetition  in  the  lli/hUiiili  a:i.l 
(>erha(i«  eUewhere.  that  the  Uolden  Eaf^le's  kniifovity  is 
oving  to  its  power  of  casting'  and  renewing  Its  beak. 
It>  a  commanlcation  to  "  Land  and  Water, "^  from  Mr. 
('rank  Bocklaiid,  a  quotation  was  made  from  an  old 
I'iftlter,  ti(  date  1633,  wherein  the  paaaage  '*  Who  satix- 
f^rth  thv  month  with  ipood  things,  so  that  thv  youth  iti 
rtneveif  tike  the  eagie'a,"  (IVrtdm  an,  5,)  wa«  rendered  . 

"  That  fiU'd  with  goodeuetee  thy  de»ire, 

And  did  prolong  thy  youth  ; 
like  a«  the  eagle  caats  her  bill. 

Whereby  her  ago  rencw'th." 


state  of  plumage  it  is  often  confounded  with 
the  young  of  the  White-tailed  Eagle,  but  they 
may  at  once  be  separated  by  the  present 
species  having  feathered  legs.  (PI.  2,  Fig.  2.) 
The  Young  are  at  first  covered  with  a 
silvery  down. 

Vauikties  of  this  species  have  occurred 
pure  white,  but  they,  or  indeed  any  striking 
varieties,  are  extremely  rare. 

Pood. — The  food  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
consists  chiefly  of  such  birds,  as  ducks,  grouse, 
&C.,  and  animals,  such  as  fawns,  hares,  rab- 
bits, and  young  lambs.  Even  sheep  are  some- 
tim'^i  attacked  and  killed.  As  many  as  300 
skeletons  of  ducks,  and  40  of  hares  and  rabbits 
are  said  to  have  been  found  about  one  of 
their  nebt.s  in  one  of  the  German  forests.  This 
species  like  the  rest  of  the  family  prefers  to  kill 
its  own  meat,  only  feeding  upon  carrion  when 
forced  to  do  so  by  hunger.  The  Gc^lden  Eagle 
is  said,  at  times,  to  have  taken  up  joung 
children  and  carried  them  away  to  its  eyrie  or 
nest. 

In  Confinement  it  should  be  fed  upon  raw 
fresh    meat,  or    small  living    animals, 
should  be  placed  in  a  nx^my  compartment 
with  some  large  dead  branches  for  it  to  perch 
upon,  otherwise  it  will  soon  lose  much  of  its 
beauty  of  plumage. 

Habitat. — in  former  time.i  the  Golden 
Eagle  was  not  a  rare  bird  in  Britain,  and  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it 
used  to  breed  not  unfrequently  in  Cumber- 


land  and  Westmorland,  and  even  in  Derby- 
shire.    Even  now  strav  sv-  jmens  are  some- 
times  killed  in  England,  several  haviiisj  been  I 
killed    at    Mamborouf^h    Il'ead.    .in  1    otiKM- 
places.     In  the  south  of  Enp:land   it  is  very  , 
rare,   most  of  the  .so-called    (ioldcii    Magics 
killed  in  the  south  bein}<  the  young  of  the  | 
white-tailed  species.    Its  breeding;  liaunis  arc, 
however,  now  confined  to  tho   Highlanrls  of 
Scotland,  and  the  wild  parts  ol   Ireland,  and 
even  there,  like  all  other  birds  of  prey,  it  is 
l>ccoming  scarcer    every   year,     (iame   pre- 
.••crves  and  birds  of  prey  do  not  go  very  well 
together. 

.VuKOAU  it  may  be  met  with  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  ('ontinent  of  Europe,  esjxicially 
along  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  in  Russia,  and 
the  Scandinavian  Mountains.  It  also  in- 
habits the  Himalaya,  and  other  portions  of 
Southern  .\->ia.  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  other  parts  of  America,  It  is  generally 
found  about  rugged  mountain  si»les,  being 
more  of  an  inland  bird  than  either  the  White- 
tailed  Eagle  or  the  Osprey. 

The  Nest  is  placed  upon  a  ledge  of  some 
high  clifi',  rarely  in  trees,  and  not  unfre- 
tjuently  in  the  vicinity  of  some  inland  loch. 
The  materials  used  in  its  construction  are 
chiefly  sticks  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them 
In-ing  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  with  smaller 
ones,  and  .sometimes  a  bit  o(  coarse  grass  or 
heather  for  the  lining.  The  quantity  of 
material  u.sed  is  enormous,  as  much  as  two 
or  three  barrow  loads  being  used  in  its  con- 


struction. The  old  birds  generally  return 
to  the  same  site  yeir  after  year  if  not  dis- 
turbed. During  incubation,  and  while  the 
yum;:  arc  in  the  nest,  it  is  strewn  about  w;th 
large  rjuantities  of  provisicms.  and  in  limes  ni 
scarcity  men  have  btvn  known  to  support 
their  families  for  a  considerable  period  l>> 
robbing  the  eagles  of  the  (ood  provided  for 
their  young. 

IBjggQ,  —  Generally  two  eggs  are  laid,  bu 
sometimes  there  are  three,  and  one  case  is 
mentioned  in  "Ootmkca  Woolevana  *'  in 
which  there  were  four.  They  are  grey  ish  white, 
more  or  less  mottled  in  a  very  irregular 
manner  with  different  shades  of  red-brown 
and  <lark  gii-y  (I'l.  2,  Figs,  i  and  2).  The 
eggs  of  young  birds  are  much  less  marked  than 
those  laid  by  old  birds.  Some  laid  by  knoxrn  ol  ^ 
birds  have  been  nearly  covered  with  streaks 
and  blotches.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  age  an<l  h'»a!th  of  the  hen  bir<l.  The 
(jolden  Eagle  is  an  early  breeder.  an«l  the 
eggs  should  be  soui;ht  about  the  middle  of 
April ;  the  young  being  hatched  by  the  end  of 
that  month  or  beginning  of  May. 

Varikties  of  the  eggs  of  this  sjieci^^s  are 
sometimes  met  with,  either  pure  white,  or 
with  the  markings  very  few  or  faint.  Some- 
times also,  as  in  others  of  the  Falconitla-.  the 
markings  are  concentrated  U|M)n  the  small, 
rather  than  the  large,  end.  At  other  time-- 
they  are  almost  uniform  brownish  drab.  Thi^ 
variety  (I'l.  i.  I'ig,  i)  is  figured  from  a  spe<'i- 
meii  taken  in  Ro.ss-shire,  on  April  loth,  i.S«c» 
and  represented  in  "Ooimica  Woolkvana.  ' 


COLOEN     EAflLE. 


Genus  III,— Pandion,  Savlgny. 


Pandxoh. — "  The  Greek  name  of  a  hero 
changed  into  a  bird  of  prey." — Morris. 

Again,  only  one  species  of  this  genus  inhab- 
its Britain.  In  size  it  is  less  than  the  Eagles. 
The  wings  are  large  and  rounded,  the  second 
and  third  quill  feathers  being  the  longest. 
The  legs  are  short  and  thick  and  the  tarsus 


covered  with  rough  scales.  The  toes  are 
similarly  clothed,  and  the  under  surface  is  set 
with  pointed  scales  which  assist  in  holding 
its  slippery  prey.  The  outer  toe  is  longer 
than  the  inner  ones,  and  can  be  turned  side- 
ways like  that  of  the  owl. 


3.    OSPREY. 

Pandion  haliaetus,  Linn. 
Fish  hawk,  (America). 
Mullet  hawk,  (S.  of  England). 
I*ish  Ijuse,  (Sweden). 
Tschiftscha,  (Lapland). 
Aquila  plumba,  (Italy). 
Halasaaski,  (East  Bothnia), 


Haliaetus. — Halus  (Gr.)  marine;  aieius 
(Gr.)  eagle. 

Size. — Length  of  male  about  two  feet, 
expanse  a  little  over  five  feet.  A  female 
killed  in  Staffordshire  by  Mr.  F.  Bond.  F.Z.S.. 
on  October  22nd,  1834,  measured  6  ft.  7  in. 
from  tip  to  tip. 

Plumafipe. — ^The  adult  male  has  the  bill 
bluish  black :  cere,  blue  grey ;  eye,  yellow. 
In  a  specimen  in  Mr.  James  Varley's  collec- 
tion, of  Huddersfield.  from  which  the  figure 
is  taken,  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  chin, 
and  ander  parts  of  the  body  are  white  with  a 
slight  tint  of  yellow  in  places.  Two  brown 
lines  pass  from  the  bill  to  behind  the  head, 
where  the  feathers  are  elongated,  and  can  in 
the  living  bird  be  raised  at  pleasure  into  a 
kind  of  crest  Back  and  wing  coverts  dark 
brown.  The  primaries  are  nearly  black,  and 
extend  a  little  beyond  the  tail.  The  tail 
is  barred  above  with  two  shades  of  brown, 
and  underneath  the  bars  are  indicated  by  pale 
brown  on  a  white  ground.  The  legs  are 
bluish,  and  are  feathered  in  front  slightly 
below  the  knee. 

The  fbmalb  is  similar,  but  larger,  and  the 
white  on  the  head  not  so  clear. 

Immature  birds  have  the  bill  black,  and 
he  whole  of  the  plumage  much  variegated. 


The  feathers  of  the  head  are  brown,  mar- 
gined with  paler  color,  the  nape  not  becom- 
ing clear  white  till  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
Young  birds  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  markings 
of  the  upper  parts. 

Note. — When  ascending  in  the  air  the 
Osprey  is  said  to  make  a  kind  of  crackling 
noise,  which  often  develops  into  a  scream 
when  the  bird  is  about  to  descend. 

Flight,  —The  flight  of  this  species  is  slow 
and  heavy,  yet  easy.  When  it  leaves  its 
nest  it  generally  sails  off  in  a  straight  line  for 
its  fishing  ground,  where  it  wheels  round  in 
graceful  evolutions,  sometimes  ascending  to  a 
great  height.  When  it  perceives  a  fish  it 
rapidly  descends,  hence  the  Italian  name 
Aquila  plumba  (Leaden  Eagle).  Occasionally 
it  will  check  its  course  in  mid-air,  and  hover 
like  the  Kestrel,  no  doubt  this  is  when  the 
fish  has  escaped  from  observation.  Should 
the  same  fish,  or  another,  again  appear,  the 
descent  is  continued,  and  the  bird  has  often 
to  plunge  completely  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  order  to  capture  its  prey.  It 
emerges  in  a  few  seconds,  and,  shaking  the 
water  from  its  plumage,  carries  the  cap- 
tured fish  to  its  nest,  or  to  some  tree,  or 
rocky  prominence  to  devour.  The  Osprey 
seldom  alights  on  the  ground,  and  when  it 
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^/T  ir..-,    r'>i,or.   it  :-  i-rA'-iisl   ry  ^:.-n:r.-" 

'«•.'!  :rw, I  r.;ivr;H  ■   .^  i   .f    .va-.r    vhere  :t  can 
•''.'1   h. 

Habitat. —  ir,  I'.riMir.  th-  -.r-c-.l^Tu' ha-jr.t^ 
''f  t.v^  0.,,r/:/  ;,;.;  confiri^^i  to  thi  H:c^hlq:>i.s 
''^  /v.t:;i:.rl,  aj,,i  .parirj^'Iy  to  :v.:ne  {>.-ri:>.n:> 
''f  Ir.:l;t,W,  I- .rr.TTly  it  usc-i  to  brecl  on 
''"'  '"^''t  '^f  I^rv....h.r^:.  Stray  sp^.imen. 
^•^•^  o^..;,.P.„,Il/  kill.:-!  i„  vari-.us  p.rt.  of 
'•-Ki^n.l.  o.,.  i;  p..ori.l  :.  -An.',. 
"•'-'•.ralH..i.ry«.f  s.l!.,n.,  an!  s-n.-ral 
"•f"r.   ar.    nH:utionM  in   ••  O.tt.rs  of    l<n- 

'■••■•■••'••■  "•■■.l.'r.l  may  !,.,f,„„„i  !!„■„„,:,  .„t 
';-■""'■'•■■■'■••''••  'I  ■""-'  «..!,  „,  Afn,a..„l 
"■'■  "■■"l'"i.  |.or.i..M  of  Asia.  I„  N„„h 
Afr»'  ri'  I    II      ,     I    I      „    ,   ,, 

'''"'  •'"  "'"'-■'»«  ^l-"i"..a-,n,a..ya.ih.rly 
"I  forty  ,.4ir..  hu,l.In,«  thdr  im-.t.  at  th<.  .an.e 
|'l.i<«      Thjrt    union    iH.    n(»   .l„ul,t.    caused 


TL_-.      .     :- .  i::i:.s  ::  v.hich  the  Osprey  is 

.  -  -.  r.:  :r   =  :-=  \Vz::e-nea  led  Eagle,  whLh 

*      -    :    :   :^  _rr.  ^:er  thi^  captured  it,  and 

-^    "-    -^---y  -^  c^.a  krLO'.va   to  unite  :n 

-  Liii  ::  IT    ri.-.:  ea^lri av.ay.  they  probably 

i-r .  :  :--■'.  ;r  ::  r  i::.:  z  -rpose. 

Xc^t  —  -  "C  z.t>:   '  I  the  Osprey  is  never 

.^  -.  -  >.-:.:  ih:^:    f  water,  either  the  sea 

.r  -z    \^zl  '.lic      I:  -5  placed  in  a  tree,  on 

>:~  r  r  c.vv  --:::-_ le   .r  :•::  the  topmost  part 

.:    i-.—i:    ;li   icc^eried  ruin.     Most    of   itc 

H  4~  izi  L '•:-": 5  hive  at  one  time  or  other 

^'C-z.  cr2.cci  ry  ;~e  rresenje  of  an  Osprey'5 

2-:=:      I:  .s  i~  early  ^re^rier,  coinaiencing  to 

zz  .i  iz  j>lircz  cr  the  beginning  of  April. 

7z-  r:rc>:  is  in  :n:r:en=e  pile  of  sticks,  some 

::  •.»h..rh  are  ^:  c:2.s:ierabie  thickness,  with 

>:::rr  ziii^t:\\   szzh  as  ^ea-weed,  grass,  cr 

:he:n5..:e:  unless  the  birds  are  dis- 

I'zc   Svirie  nest  :n  ir.ade  use  of  vear 

a::cr  y-ezz  ar.i  a^  :i  is  repaired,  andadditioI::^ 

"    "     '"     ;  cvc.-y  \ear.  in    time   it   becomes 


(.» 


w  ^  4^  4-4 


the   materials    to   fill   an 


« 

cri  -z?.ry    fiz^i   car:      it   is  not  unusual   i- 
r.nd  ihc  ne>:s  ci  >n-a.lL-r  l:rds  built  among 
tne  -i:jri\\h.^h  c.':r.j>.^>e  the  Osprev's  ue^i. 

Eg'grs.  —  Thrt-e  e^-:s  ar^^  generally  laid,  and 
sh'.  u'.d  :c  luv.NiJ  f  T  uiir::i;j  the  latter  half  of 
May.  They  are  oi  a  yellowish  white,  more 
(T  \e.-c  .>jv)iied  \\:th  dark  p.urpl::>h  broAvn. 
foririin^  blotches,  or  a  zo:w.  or  completely 
covering  a:ic\;cihcr  the  large  end.  Two  of 
the  ri,J:ure:>  ,jl.  i-j.  ii^.  i  and  2)  are  taken 
from  speci'iieiii  received  by  a  collector  in 
this  neiKhb:>ur]i(  <.d  fnnn  the  late  J.  H.  Dunn. 
of  Stn>:nness 

Vakieiuis  sometimes  v>ccur  with  the  s{x.>t- 
color  alnv'^t  (»r  entirely  covering  the  ground, 
and  the  egg  then  appears  of  dilierent  shades 
of  red-brown.  Such  a  variety  is  admirably 
fiKured  in  "  O  ynin^x  Woolvana,"  from  a 
specimen  taken  in  Kast  Bothnia,  in  1S54. 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  copy  into 
thi:i  work  (pi.  iii,  n-.  3).  The  Cf;gs  of  thi^ 
species  are  very  variable. 


A 


does    j",    :t5    m  jvc::iu:ii:>    arc     ur.^Min!} ,      r. 
account  of  the  shortness  of  its  legs. 

Migration- — The  <J-.}'rey  is  a  in  .rrai  >ry 
bird,  moving  southward  <;n  the  appr-a:  h  oi" 
V.  inter,  and  rtturnin^  n^rtir.vard  i.i  thj 
spriirj;  to  breed.  In  l^>rit;i:n  it  br--is  i:i  t.ic 
r.''rlh.  an',1  '.'.ht-ji  i^ccinic-M^  pre  *>bia;t;ed  :n 
the  :ijuth  it  is  ;^'en-'r.illy  i:i  the  autuii^in  <>r 
winter.  In  America,  where  the  b:rd  :s  very 
common,  they  reach  the  c.-^-t  ol  Nevv  York 
and  New  Jersey  about  the  21  si  of  March. 
moving  southward  a^jnin  .ii>  ><n  the  jjn<l  of 
Sejjlember. 

Food- — The  food  of  tills  .-.pec.es  appears 
to  be  e;.L!u^;veI\  t',..h,  hi^h  i:  ca;  lurea  from 
either  the  sea  'T  fre-,h -water.  Some  authors 
state  that  it  will  occasionally  attack  birds, 
such  as  water  TavI,  1  ut  pro!  ably  this  is  only 
when  driven  to  do  so  by  excessive  hunger. 
The  American  fi-^hermen  hail  with  pleasure 
the  api)earance  of  the  dprey  in  the  spring. 
as  it  serves  to  denote  the  apj>earance  of 
shoal->  of  herrin;^'  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  to 
which  the  bird ,  serves  tliern  as  a  guide,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  prot(^ctcd  by  comnvni 
consent 

I:.'  ccj fi:;K.Nf.:NT  it  must  be  fed  on  tish, 
and  must  have  a  p  »n  1  of  ..ater  where  it  can 
wa  ih. 

Habitat. — in  liritain  the  breeding  hau.'its 
of  the  Osj)rey  aie  confined  to  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  sparingly  to  soriie  portions 
of  Ireland.  I'-  rmerly  it  used  to  breed  on 
the  co.ist  (>(  n:vo;i>hire.  Stray  specimens 
are  occasionally  killed  in  various  parts  of 
England.  One  is  record-.- 1  i-i  Wlnt.-  ; 
•'Natural  llist'ry  of  S;  I!)ori!e,  and  several 
others  are  mc!itione<i  in  "  Letters  <^i  Ku-. 
ti'.u..," 

Ai'.KoAi'  this  bird  mav  be  found  throu'<li..nt 
liurojx'.  and  is  al:>o  met  with  in  Alrii;a,  and 
the  nortli'-rn  ]'ori']"n  of  Asia.  In  No-rlh 
Ameri' .'I  it  :,  .(  c  .iMii'ti  spe<;ies.  in  some' 
pl'K  t>  In  edin;.;  in  c  <l«>!ii<-,,  .-i^  man\-  a-,  thirt} 
or  forty  pairs  building  their  ne,t.i  at  the  same 
place       Thi..    union     is.     no    dtaibt,    caused 


pari'y  by  :h  •  attacks  to  which  the  Osprey  is 
subject  from  the  White-headed  Eagle,  which 
r  ->-,  ;t  .1  its  prey  after  it  has  captured  it,  and 
as  the  Os^irey  has  been  known  to  unite  in 
bands  to  drive  the  eagles  away,  they  probably 
keep  tL'^c'hrr  for  th;a  purpose. 

Nest-  —  The  nest  of  the  Osprey  is  never 
lar  from  some  sheet  of  water,  either  the  sea 
or  an  inland  lake  It  is  placed  in  a  tree,  on 
sor.e  rocky  pinnacle,  or  (m  the  topmost  f>arl 
of  some  old  deserted  ruin.  Most  of  the 
Highland  Loch.^  have  at  one  time  or  other 
been  graced  by  the  presence  of  an  Osprey  s 
nest.  It  IS  an  early  breeder,  commencing  to 
build  in  March  or  the  beginning  of  April. 
The  nest  is  an  immense  pile  of  sticks,  some 
of  which  are  of  considerable  thickness,  with 
softer  material,  such  as  sea-weed,  grass,  or 
turf  for  the  inside  ;  unless  the  birds  are  dis- 
turbed the  same  nest  is  made  use  of  year 
after  year,  an.l  as  it  is  repaired,  and  additions 
made  to  it  every  \ear,  in  time  it  becomes 
large  enough  for  the  materials  to  till  an 
ordinary  sized  cart.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  the  nests  of  smaller  birds  built  among 
the  .-sticks  whieh  conij>ose  the  Osprey *s  nest. 

Egg's.  —Three  eggs  are  generally  laid,  and 
should  be  look'^d  f«'r  during  liie  latter  half  of 
May.  They  are  of  a  yellowibh  white,  more 
or  less  sp(;tted  uith  dark  purplish  brown, 
forming  blotches,  or  a  zone,  or  completely 
covering  altogether  the  large  end.  Two  of 
the  figures  (pi.  i-i.  fig.  1  and  2)  are  taken 
from  specimens  received  by  a  ci^iiector  in 
this  neighbourlK^od  from  the  late  J.  H.  Dunn, 
of  Stromness 

VakH'Miis  sometimes  occur  with  the  sptn- 
color  aln)"^^  or  tMUirely  covering  the  ground, 
and  the  egg  then  api)cars  of  dillerent  shades 
of  red-brown  Such  a  \-arietv  is  admirablv 
figured  in  "()jih:ca  \Vuolv.\n.\,"  from  a 
specimen  taken  in  Ea^t  Hothnia,  in  1S54. 
which  I  have  takeii  the  lib.-rty  to  ct>}v  into 
this  work  (pi.  iii.  fig.  3).  The  eggs  oi  this 
species  are  very  variable. 


OSPREY. 


Genus  IV.,  Buteo,  Flem. 


C-jr:-o.— (?) 

Thebirdi  of  this  genus  are  of  moderate 
size.  The  head  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  o[  the  body,  ani  rather  flattened.  A 
space  round  the  eye  \s  bare,  or  clothed  with 
stiS  bristles.  The  win}<i  are  rounded,  the 
third  or  fourth  quill-feather  being  the  longest ; 
when  closed   they  reach  near  to  the  end  of 


the  tail.  The  tail  is  moderately  long,  and 
rather  rounded  at  the  end.  The  legs  are 
longer  than  in  the  true  falcons,  but  the  feet 
and  bill  smaller  in  proportion.  Two  species 
are  found  in  Britain,  which  may  easily  be 
separated  by  rcfjrencc  to  the  iUlicisjd  sen- 
tences in  the  following  descriptions: — 


4,   BUZZARD. 

DuUo  vulgaris,  Flem. 

Shreak  (S.  W.  England). 

Puddock  (S.  £.  England). 

La  iiuse  (France). 

Mause  Falk  }  ir-    ^       v 
Wald  Geyer  \  (Germany) 

Falco  Bottaon  /  /,.^|„. 
Pagana  )  i"aiy). 

Bod  teircaill  (Anc.  Britain). 


VuLO.vRis.  —  From  Vul^o  (L.),  common. 
Size. —Male,  length  from  i8  to  20  inches, 
expanse  of  wings  about  four  feet ;    female, 
length  28  inches,  expanse  nearly  five  feet. 

Plumebfir®. — Very  few  bii-ds  vary  more 
than  the  Common  Buzzard  in  the  color  of  its 
plumage  ;  some  bein;;  very  dark,  while  others 
iiru  very  light.  The  bill  is  pale  brown  :  cere 
•iT.l  eye  yellow  ;  back,  in  ordinary  specimens. 
uniform  brown ;  throat,  breast,  and  under 
jarts  creamy,  with  brown  transverse  spots ; 
^^ings  brown  ;  tail  paler  brown,  with  darker 
Uir^ ,  le^s  yellow. 

Immatuuk  bird*  have  generally  more 
:n.ttling  about  the  feathers,  the  colors  not 
txrmg  so  distinct.  The  eye  is  brown,  and 
the  claws  not  so  long.  The  feathers  on  the 
back  are  edged  with  a  paler  color. 

Varieties  of  this  species  are  not  un- 
ftoquently  met  with  in  countriei  where  it  is 
common.  A  very  dark  variety  (pl.4.  fig.  2) 
t>  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  James  Varley.  of 
Huddersfield.  It  is  uniform  dark  brown, 
uttb  a  few  pale  streaks  under  the  chin,  and 
a  (ew  pale  transverse  bars  under  the  belly. 
Another  very  handsoni  variety  (pl.j,  fig.  3) 


is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hyansc^n,  of 
Wakefield.  Mr.  Fredk.  Bond,  F.Z.S..  has 
had  a  specimen  of  this  species  perfectly 
white. 

Note. — The  note  is  a  sort  of  wild 
melancholy  whistle,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
desolate  .scenes  generally  frequented  by  the 
bird. 

Plight.— 'The  Common  Buzzard  has 
frequently  been  seen  flying  low  over  fallow 
land,  skimming  just  above  the  ground,  prob- 
ably searching  for  its  prey,  perhaps  by  .scent. 
At  other  times  its  (light  is  high,  and  when 
seen  against  the  sky  its  large  round  wings 
give  to  it  an  appearance  larger  than  it  really 
is,  and  experienced  naturalists  have  mis- 
taken  it  for  an  ea^le.  When  capturing  its 
prey  it  swoops  down  from  a  height  or  from 
the  branch  of  somj  tree,  clutches  the  victim 
in  its  talons,  and  bears  it  away.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Clarke  says  (Nat..  Vol.  5,  p.  51)  :— "Before 
us  is  a  celebrated  mountain  from  who.>e  in- 
accessible side  a  buzzard  flies  ;  at  tirst  she 
wings  her  way  with  heavy  flight,  performed 
by  slow  and  deliberate  flaps  of  her  broad  and 
(x>werful  wi n^.-i.     She  pauses,  almost  comini^' 


tu  a  standstill,  and  then  wheeling,  commences 
to  rise  by  the  moot  graceful  and  easy  gyra- 
tions, performed  apparently  without  the 
slightest  effort.  Higher  and  higher  the  bird 
riocs,  until  at  last  she  becomes  a  mere  speuk 
in  the  clouds,  and  the  elevation  reached 
cannot  be  less  than  Cxyoo  feet." 

Migration.  —  in  England  the  Uuzzard 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  migratory,  though 
large  flc»cks  have  been  seen  all  ilying  in  one 
direction.  It  also  ceases  to  roost  on  the  fells 
as  winter  approaches,  and  comes  down  into 
the  lowor  plantations,  anvl,  no  douLt,  those  in 
the  northern  localities  will  come  further 
south.  In  America,  where  it  iii  very  com- 
mon, it  is  a  regular  migrant,  arriving  in  the 
northern  parts  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
departing  south  at  the  end  of  September. 

Pood. — The  food  of  the  Common  Buzz- 
ard consists  of  rabbits,  hares,  rats,  frogs,  and 
the  smaller  birds ;  it  will  also  cat  carrion, 
but  probably  only  when  other  fodd  is  scarce. 
The  mole  seems  to  be  one  of  the  animals 
preyed  upon  by  this  bird. 

In  Confinkmknt  the  Buzzard  is  said  to  be 
easily  tamed,  and  it  soon  becomes  attached 
to  its  keeper.  It  should  be  fed  upon  raw 
meat,  but  if  allowed  at  liberty  it  will  find  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  own  fare  in  the 
shape  of  worms,  and  other  garden  vermin. 

Habitat* — The  Common  Buzzard,  like 
all  other  birds  of  prey,  is  much  rarer  than  it 
was  in  former  years;  still  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  uncomm'jn,  breetlinv;  plentifully  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  also  in 
various  places  in  England  and  Wales,  where 


one    keoj-»er    recently    trapped    fourteen    in 
thirle;jn  month.i. 

A'iKOAD  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the 
wooded  countries  of  Europe,  in  North  Africa, 
and  in  North  America,  where  it  has  been 
observed  as  far  north  as  the  57th  parallel. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  sometimes  placed    in 
a  tree,  but  generally  it  is  built  upon  an  over- 
hanging ledge  of  some  cliff.    Not  unfrequently 
the  deserted  nest  of  a  crow  or  that  of  some 
similar  bird   will  be  adopted  and  repaired. 
This   bird   has   been    known    to  attack  and 
drive  a  pair  of  ravens  from  their  nest,  which 
was  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  aggressor. 
The  nest  when  built  by  the  Buzzard  itself  is 
very  roughly  put  together,  aid  is  co:np  >sed 
of  sticks  or  heather  lined  with  .some  softer 
substance,  such  as    heather  top.s.  grass,    or 
hair. 

BfiTfiTS- — The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  this 
species  is  generally  two,  sometimes  three. 
They  are  greyish  white,  more  or  less  spotted, 
streaked,  or  blotched,  with  red  brown.  From 
a  statement  in  Hewitson's  •*  Illustrations  "  it 
would  appear  that  the  eggs  laid  by  young 
birds  are  more  devoid  of  markings  than  those 
laid  by  birds  of  more  advanced  atje. 

Varieties  sometimes  occur  with  neutral 
gray  markings  mixed  in  among  the  red. 
which  give  the  egg  a  very  beautiful  ap;>c.ir- 
ance  ;  at  other  times  they  are  white,  without 
any  markings  of  any  kind.  The  Common 
Buzzard  is  said  to  be  remarkably  attached  to 
its  egg  or  young,  and  one  kept  in  captivity 
sat  and  successfully  brought  up  a  brood  of 
common  fowls. 


IV 
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BUZZ/\I\D 


5,    ROUGH-LEGGED    BUZZARD 

Buteo  lugopus,  Flem. 

Fjosbent  wrak,  (Sweden). 
Bickkam,  (Lapland). 
Piekonna,  (Finland). 


(I 


L.\GOPL's.  — Lagos  (Gr.)  a  hare  ;   pous  (Gr.) 

Size. — Male,  length  about  ift.  lo  inches, 
expanse  of  wings  4ft.  2in.  Female, 
from  two  to  four  inches  larger. 

Plumage. —This  species  does  not  vary 
so  much  as  the  last  one,  and  the  variations  to 
which  it  is  subject,  are  probably  the  result 
fage. 

Thk  Adult  Malk  has  the  head  covered 
with  long  pointed  feathers,  having  brown 
centres  and  yellowish  margins,  giving  that 
part  of  the  bird  a  striped  appearance ;  the 
space  between  the  bill  and  eye  is  devoid  of 
feathers  but  covered  with  a  kind  of  bristle.  The 
back  and  wings  are  brown,  the  primaries  being 
rather  darker  and  the  secondaries  tipped 
with  lighter  color.  Breast  yellowish-white, 
each  feather  having  a  brown  centre.  Across 
the  belly  is  a  broad  brown  band.  The  thighs 
art'  yellowish-white,  spotted  with  brown  and 
shaded  with  reddish.  The  tarsi  an  clothed 
xjith  feathers  down  to  the  feet.  The  wings  are 
almost  white  underneath,  the  tips  of  the  pri- 
maries and  the  feathers  about  the  first  joint 
being  dark.  The  tail  is  also  whitish  under- 
neath, with  a  darker  band  across  the  end. 
During  lifie  the  bill  and  claws  are. horn-color ; 
the  cere,  eye  and  toes  yellow.  Dresser  in  his 
"  Birds  of  Europe,'*  says  **  the  variation  of 
plumage  in  this  species,  as  with  most  of  the 
Buzzards  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  defcriptions  of  all  the  stages  and  varia- 
tions of  plumage." 

Th£  Female  is  generally  paler  than  the 
male,  becoming  quite  grey  with  age. 

Immature  Birds,  according  to  Dresser,  are 
generally  darker  than  adults. 


The  Young  are  at  first  covered  with  white 
down. 

Varieties  seem  to  be  very  rare.  Mr. 
Bond,  whose  experience  in  varieties  is  so 
great,  never  saw  or  heard  of  an  albino  or 
pied  specimen. 

Note. — The  note  of  this  species  is  said  io 

be  not  unlike  that  of  the  Common  Buzzard, 

and  is  described  as  "aloud  squeal  resembling 

the  words  ka  haa."    Another  author  says  it 

resembles  the  words  *'  Bii.  bii." 

I       Pligrht.— On  the  wing  the   Kou^h-legged 

I  Buzzard   is  slow  and  steady,  beating  over 

'  moors  or  meadows,  and  stealing  unawares 

upon  its  prey.     At  other  times  it  will  soar 

aloft  over  its  nest,  after  the  manner  of  its 

commoner    congener.      Ou    the   wing     this 

species  may  be  distinguished  by  the  umUr  side 

of  the  tail  being  white. 

Mififration.— This  bird,  like  the  last,  \s 
a  migratory  species.  Here,  where  it  is  so 
rare,  its  movements  cannot  be  much  observed, 
but  on  the  Quickiock  fells,  in  Lapland,  where 
it  is  abundant,  it  arrives  as  a  spring  migrant 
early  in  May.  It  must  remain  till,  at  least, 
the  middle  of  September,  for  the  ''Old  Bush- 
man *  found  young  in  the  nest  as  late  as  the 
sixth  of  August. 

Pood. — On  the  Norwegian  fells  the  food 
of  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard  is  principally 
Lemming  and  fell  mice,  but  it  occasionally 
attacks  other  animals,  such  as  Ptarmigan, 
rabbits,  rats,  moles,  and  also  frogs  and  large 
insects.  It  seems  to  feed  later  than  most 
of  this  family,  being  often  seen  hawking 
about  long  after  sunset. 

In  Confinement  it  should  have  plenty  of 
room,  a  condition  which  applies  equally  to  all 


binl^i.  with  water  for  \\abhiii.L(,  and  be  fuJ 
U]>on  raw  meat,  or  any  (>(  the  animals  namcvl 
abcn'c. 

Habitat. — Thu  Koui^h-lof^^^cd  Uuzzart,!  i.^ 
frctjucntly  met  with  in  this  ojinitry.  there 
scarcely  beini^  a  cuunty  in  which  it  hay  not 
cKXurred.  In  some  of  the  sou tli -cast  and 
eastern  counties  it  has  been  common  in 
certain  years,  particularly  on  some  of  the 
rabbit  warrens  of  Norfolk  and  Sullolk.  In 
north-west  Yorkshire,  about  SkijHon  and 
Craven,  it  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  one  is 
tlu;  possession  of  Mr.  Smithurst,  of  Leed,. 
which  he  cajUured  in  liiohop's  wood,  near 
Selby,  when  on  a  nivjthin;:;  expedition.  In 
Ireland  it  is  siiid  to  be  rare,  but  no  doubt, 
biHh  there  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
Ijritain,  many  a  fine  specimen  has  been 
killed,  the  only  record  left  of  it  beini^'  two 
rusty  nails  and  a  vlama^ed  skull  perhaps  on 
an  old  barn  door — not  much  to  identity  a 
species  by. 

AiJKoAO  it  is  comnKjn  over  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe;  not  rare  in  Oermany,  Hol- 
land and  Iiel,i;ium  ;  it  occurs  also  in  parts  of 
Ku.ssia.  In  southern  Trance,  Italy  and 
Sardinia  it  is  rare,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  met  with  in  CJreece,  and  it  is  very 
di}ubtful  if  in  SjKiin,  Torluj^d.  or  Africa,  It 
is   found    in    Ajia.      This    species    iIcjcj  ni»t 


occur  in  America,  it  having'  been  ccjufounded. 
with  a  closely  allied  si)ecies — 1>.  S^iin:-:. 
]'  ihaimy. 

Nost. — In  IJritain  the  ne.it  of  this  bpecie,-. 
ha.i  been  seldom  met  with.  One  i.i  recorde-.! 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarbrc,  but  it  is 

j  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Scotland  that  it  should 
be  looked  for.  On  the  Lap  fells  the  first 
nest  found  was  on  the  21st  of  May.  It  ia 
placed  in  a  tree,  or  on  a  rocky  led;4e  up  tlic 
side  of  the  fells.  The  ne.st  is  tiescribed  a.-,  a 
coarse  eilihce  (jf  sticks.  \ery  loo.-cly  put  U)- 
,L,'ether,  and  lined  with  grass  ami  mo.^o. 

£j^|2fS. — Three  e;-;^'s  is  the  usual  number 
laid  by  this  bird,  but  occasionally  a  nest  :.. 
found  containin}^  four,  live,  and  in  one  instance 
even  si.\.  Many  are  almost  undi-.tini^nishabk' 
from  those  i)i  the  common  liuzzanl  ami  Kite. 

'  The  markings  are  {generally  more  numeroiio. 

■  and  lari;er.  and  more  defined,  but  vary  much 
in  color.     Some  specimen^  are  vlinuy  white 

'  with  a  few  faint  marks.  One  (pi.  V, 
fi;;.  J.)  received  from  the  late  Mr.  J.  II.  Dunn, 
of   Stn^mness,    is    markeil    not    unlike    .scmt. 

■  specimens  of  the  Sparrouhawk  ;  and  another 
I  (i>l.  V,  li«.  3,)  which  I  have  C')pied  frin;. 
I  "Ooim.cA       ^VooLl:^  A.NA  "     is     bcautiluilv 

I  streaked  with  pale  brown  and  ^rey.  The 
I  .speiii.ieii  from  which  this  latter  figure  \\.i-' 
taken  came  from  Lapmark. 
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ROUGH-LEGGED  BUZZ^/^D. 


HnN£Y  BUZZARD- 


Genus  V,  Pemis,  Cuv. 
Perm's   (L),— a  Bird    of    Prey;     covered     with 


Perms.  - 
I>uzzard. 

This  genus  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
last  by  the  absence  of  the  bare  or  bristly  space 
around  the  eye,  the  front  of  the  head  beino 


small  thick-set  scale-like 
feathers;  the  leg  is  feathered  a  little  below 
the  knee.  Only  one  species  occurs  in  Britain 
as  a  summer  visitaut,  r)ccasir)nally  remaining; 
to  breed. 


6,   HONEY  BUZZARD. 

Pern  is  afi  varus,  Linn. 

Bi  wrak,  ( Sweden). 

La  bondree,      ^    .i- 
Buse  bondree.  i    (l^-^nce;. 

Wespen-busard,  (Germany). 
Bod-y-mel  (Anct.  Britain). 


Apivorus. — From  Apis  (L.),  a  bee;  voro 
(L.)  I  devour. 

Size. — Length  of  male  nearly  2  ft.  ;  ex- 
panse of  wings  4  ft.  Female  from  2  to  j 
inches  longer  each  way. 

Pluxna^. — This  bird  varies  much  in 
plumage,  the  under  parts  of  some  being 
nearly  white,  while  others  arc  a  brownish 
color,  more  or  less  barred. 
The  adui.t  male  has  the  front  of  the  head 
clothed  with  small  closely  set  ash  grey 
feathers ;  crown  and  nape  yellowish,  or 
whitish,  each  feather  having  a  brown  centre. 
Back  and  wings  brown ;  throat,  breast,  and 
under  parts  yellowish  white,  each  feather 
being  more  or  less  streaked  longitudinally  on 
the  throat,  and  transversally  on  the  breast 
with  brown  bars ;  tail  with  three  or  four 
brown  bars ;  bill  horn  color ;  rere,  eyes, 
and  feet  yellow.  Some  have  the  upper  pari 
«)f  the  head  blue,  forming  a  cap.  and  is  then 
called  the  Capped  Buzzard. 

Thb  female  may  be  distinguished  by 
being  larger,  and  geu'srally  not  having  the 
ashy  grey  in  front  of  the  head.  The  figure  is 
from  a  specimen  in  my  father's  possession, 
killed  at  Storthes  Hall,  near  Iluddersfield. 
When  immature  both  sexes  have  the  front 
of  the  head  buff,  and  the  eyes  not  so  clear  a 
yellow  as  in  the  adults. 

The  young  have  the  top  of  the  head  form- 
ing a  cap  of  a  dark  cream  color  ;  the  rest  of 


the  body  white.     Mr.  Bond  has  the  nestling 
young  in  his  collection. 

Vakiktiks  of  this  species  sometimes  occur 
of  an  entire  brown.     .V  figure  (pi.  6,  fig.  2)  is 
i  given   from    Hancocks     "  Birds    of    North- 
umberland  and   Durham ;"    and  Mr.   Bond 
has  another  similar  specimen.     Other.?  are 
I  very  pale,  e.sj>cciaily  on  the  under  parts.     I 
]  have  copied  a  figure  (pi.  (),  fig.  3)  from  "The 
Naturalist,"    edited    by   Beverly   K.  Morris, 
Vol.  II,  p.    n*S.     It  was  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Allis,  of  York  ;    and   was  killed 
near  Bridlington.     A  similar  one,  but  with 
more  white  about  the  head  is  figured  by  Mr. 
Hancock  in  the  work  referred  to  above. 

The  Note  has  been  described  as  a  plain- 
tive whistle,  resembling  that  of  the  Golden 
Plover. 

Flififht.  -  On  the  wing  this  bird  glides 
softly  and  swiftly  through  the  air,  generally 
Hying  low. 

Migfration.  -Hancock  says  that  this  bird 
arrives  on  our  coast  in  May,  and  departs  in 
.Vugust.  September,  and  October,  the  old 
birds  leaving  first. 

Pood.  —  Honey,  and  the  larva?  of  bees 
and  wasps  is  the  natural  food  of  this  species. 
It  robs  the  nests  of  these  insects  with  im- 
punity, tearing  the  comb  in  pieces,  and  eating 
the  honey  and  grubs.  It  will  also  devour 
other  insects,  eggs  of  small  birds,  and  reptiles. 
One  which  was  killed  in  Ireland  had  its  face 


smeared  with  cow's  dun;:  and  :n  us  ii<"'n:ach 
uas  found  the  rcT3a:ns  f>i  j«'ie.»f  tera.  and 
"tht-r  iii>cri>..  which  in  all  'j'r'»haV'iily  :t  had 
Ix-eii  cxirac  1"m:  ir.  m  ihp  i':::j  Oiher^  havr 
M^'-n  f-1  ^^.r*.  ••  !  r';. ;::::  '•:  -h'-Vl-,  of  \s.iir*r 
t:  1  ha\<.' 1m..-:,  -..m  n  i<  lu-^v  Jr.ii:"n  H  •  ^  ri 
:!.*-:r  ^li-. -^  a';  1  •  '»:jv.-\  then*  ii»  iK«-ir  thmuiI. 
I ::><:-. I',  •v^-fn  i«»  l»t*  ihtr  j^TojHrr  f«>'*d  of  th:> 
>ji^v.:c-).  ih(yU4h  .\iicn  driven  by  hun,t;er. 
-ir.ali  anin^aK  siich  as  rai^.  mice,  ami  inole^ 
'h::'  attacked  V"un4  I'.rds  have  al^*)  been 
la'-ci,  Ir-jm  iht,  ^ijinach  ujvin  d:s:»ection  ;  the 
'  ne  r:;;ured  h.id  in  'l  the  rt-niiins  of  youn>; 
thrushes 

In  ■-ONI  ::;i  mlm  it  ::.as  i.c  treated  a>  -aher 
i»:r'i>  of  jrey  One  in  Mr.  Hanc'X;ks  p'»sses- 
«»•  >n  ate  ^tr:l■.•. Krr\  jam  sv.eetencl.  with 
^^•j''irt;ii!y  as  n.uch  re'.'->h  .i^  f  it  had  been 
iii.  natural  {-'i.-l.  h'-n*-}- 

Habitat.  The  H'-r.rv  I  ;•..// n  *.  ha.^  i./een 
:r«-  ji;-nt!y  n.tt  u:th  i-f  late  ;.Lar-  ::.  Enu'land. 
1:.  rhe  Ne\;  T  Tr^t  and  thrr  --"led  dii>- 
II. Li-^  .:.  the  •>•  Uiii  :i  ::>  b)  n--  '..e3n">  s<>  rare 
a  \>  rd.  :i^  '^iv.t-r  dtWy  si.;j,j.,^-  }  an  J  sjecrnens 
..••  -.ca-s.  :>:  al'.y  <'iian'»  i  ':i  all  j  arts  <>i  the 
_'  iir.try.  'I..  h'i\«  i-en  ••}  mne.l  ofrivonl 
>';ir-    Ti  ;''  i   •.♦•  ^h">  ;:rh  »•'  1  «>f  Undderst'u  Id. 

\  .  t    '■»    f/un  1    in    various    pari>   oi 

Lur  }  :.  r»  r  !v-.-m 'irnrnoniy  :n  all  wcvvled 
.!.-tr;c:-  In  il  !lan  i  it  :s  rare,  but  in  s<^me 
:  irt-:  ■!  Sv. t-  Itn  it  i-^  c*n;n".on.  Italsocvcurs 
,;.  \ar"'  u>  j  'irt-i  ^f  A-:a.  and  :n  Alrxa. 

Nest. — A  te'-  in^finces  Dl   the  ne-^t:n^  of 
J  v^:e>   r.  i'r  t'l  n  are  '  n  re':'  r  !.     .V  pa;r 


rj.*>  «< 


::•_-:.:, or.  !  .y  <'i '.^'-rt  \Vh:t'-  a-  hav.r.^ 
':  '.a  t^!;  "•  •-'  h  -.n  a  •  ->i  .n  the  jar:>h 
i'.  1      ih».r-»   are    rr.r:M  "n*  1   bv 


*      «  . 


Hewitsoa.  Young  birds,  which  must  have 
been  rearer.i  in  this  country,  have  been  killed 
in  ("".n:l>erlan  i  Northumberland,  and  other 
pla^e'..  In  \V».r:r.Ian!.  in  Sweden,  where  il 
1  rrr  1-  ,.-n:"i  :-\y  the  -old  Hushman"  state> 
that  it  ;:«v-»  to  :\f'<l  the  latest  of  the  whole 
irile.  he  ne»tr  fi  und  one  before  June,  an! 
>. 'nie  have  been  taken  :i-.  late  as  the  middle 
of  August  It  diH?s  ::ot  build  in  the  deep 
forests,  but  selects  some  one  of  the  smaller 
plantations.  v»here  rir  and  beech  are  mixeil 
together,  always.  ho\\ever,  selecting  a  tir 
wherein  to  place  the  nest.  He  noted  a 
peculiarity  in  the  nest  of  this  species  which 
he  did  not  observe  in  that  of  any  other  bini 
viz.,  that  there  was  always  some  green  birch 
branches  with  the  leaves  on  interwoven  with 
the  ilry  sticks  which  composed  the  bulk  - : 
the  ne>t.  The  inside  is  lined  with  somes  !: 
substance,  such  as  wool  or  dry  leaves. 

SgCg^S. — The  number  of  e^gs  varies  fr.^-: 
one  to  three.    The  no^t  mentioned  by  Oil-H::: 
White  had  onlv  one  e^c.  and   that  hard  ^s: 
The  eiji;  of  this  .sjHvie>   is  perhaps  the  n;.-: 
beautitul    t't    .ill    the    family.      The    cin  ::' 
color  i>  ire.mu    •>!>,. iti'd  and  blotched  v^  ^' 
.htlcTent  sh.idi"  >  o|  mihu.i  .inel  madder  hr:'- 
^-^onirtnnts  tlir  blou  lus  .\Yc  arrange<l  ate*.  - 
end.  .itid  m  .i  ..mw  ummuI  the  thick  part.    "' 
f^oner.il   .ippiMi.uue   the  ec.^  of  this  spr:  - 
come>iuMie>l  to  ih.»i   iM'  the   Peregrine,:-' 
the  color  i>  ,i..f',f   .]•.  /   .''^:".:. /•,  iittJ  .':-   - 

\*.\KU  1 1 1  •» -^oinelKncs  «.vcur    with   al!  -' 
^'round    I  oloj    obscuiCvl    Iv    the   spt-i   • 
bloti  he-.,  thi'\  then   bc:'^   .:'  a  viark  Lr: 
with  liKlilti  sludtN  .^t  >! 


.!  re  :  an  i 


HON€V  BUZZAHD. 


Genus  VL  Milvus. 


MiLVUS. — The  Latin  name  for  Kite. 

This  genus  is  characterised  by  its  great 
length  of  tail  and  wings,  short  legs,  and 
general  swallow>like  appearance.  Only  one 
species  is — or  has  been — a  native  of  Britain, 
and  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  hawks  by  lis  forked  tail.     A  single  speci- 


men of  the  Black  Kite  has  been  obtained  in 
Britain ;  it  differs  from  the  present  species 
in  being  much  darker  in  its  plumage.  The 
Swallow-tailed  Kite  is  an  American  species, 
and  stragglers  have  occasionally  reached  our 
shores.  Both  these  latter  species  will  be 
noticed  as  accidental  visitors. 


7.    KITE. 

Milvus  regalis,  Briss, 

Glade  (Sweden). 

Milan  Royal  (France). 

Pojana    \ 

Milvo  /T.  1  V 

'-  (Italy). 

Nicchio  I 

Nibbio    ) 

Rother  milan  (Germany). 

Barcud  (Anct.  Brit.) 


This  bird  is  sometimes  called  "  Gled  "  in 
England,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  Swedish 
name,  are  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon 
word  "  glida,"  to  glide  or  sail  on  the  wing. 

Regalis. — Royal,  from  Rego  (L.)  I  rule. 

Size. — Male  2  ft.  2  in.  in  length,  and  about 
5  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings.  Female  2  ft.  6  in. 
long,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  in  expanse. 

Plumagre-— Mr.  Varley,  of  Huddersfield, 
has  a  very  fine  specimen  in  his  collection, 
from  which  the  figure  has  been  taken.  The 
head  is  ashy  grey ;  back  reddish  brown,  the 
feathers  margined  with  lighter  red  ;  primaries 
nearly  black  ;  tail  reddish  brown,  the  margins 
of  the  feathers  lighter.  Throat  reddish  white, 
gradually  increasing  to  burnt  sienna,  each 
feather  with  a  dark  stripe  down  the  centre. 
Bill  bluish  horn  color ;  cere,  legs,  and  eyes 
yellow.    The  sexes  do  not  differ  in  plumage. 

The  young  in  down  are  white. 

Varieties  of  this  species  seem  to  be  very 
rare.  I  believe  a  white  one  has  been  recorded, 
but  cannot  at  present  refer  to  it. 

Note.  — ^The  note  of  the  Kite  is  described 
as  a  shrill  squeal,  resembling  the  word 
"  whew.**  The  young  birds  make  a  noise  very 
like  a  kitten  mewing. 


Flight- — On  the  wing  this  bird  is  seen  to 
the  best  advantage,  its  flight  being  very 
elegant,  it  glides  with  outstretched,  and  ap- 
parently motionless  wings,  making  large 
sweeping  circles  around  a  poultry  yard,  or 
some  other  source  of  attraction.  In  common 
with  some  other  hawks  it  sometimes  wheels 
in  circles,  and  ascends  to  such  a  height  as  to 
become  almost  or  completely  invisible.  It  is 
very  easy  to  distinguish  on  the  wing  if  the 
observer  is  near  enough  to  see  the  forked  eud 
of  its  tail. 

Migrration— lu  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  especially  the  northern  ones,  the 
Kite  retires  on  the  approach  of  winter,  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  Africa.  Even  in  Palestine 
the  Kite  moves  south  in  the  autumn,  return* 
ing  in  early  spring  to  the  ravines  of  Ledanon 
and  Gilead  to  breed. 

Pood. — The  Kite  seems  to  be  almost 
omnivorous,  feeding  upon  leverets, 
rabbits,  birds,  fish,  moles,  rats,  and  mice ; 
also  on  reptiles,  worms,  and  probably  insects. 
It  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  chickens,  for 
which  it  will  run  into  great  danger  in  visiting 
farm  yards.  It  is  not  very  choice  in  its  food, 
and     will     even     feast    off    carrion.        It 


may  sometimes  be  seen  skimming  over  a  sheet 
of  water,  or  following  the  course  of  a  stream, 
where  it  will  dip  down,  and  take  dt-ad  fish,  or 
other  animals  floating  on  the  snrfrce.  When 
it  takes  its  prey  alive  it  generally  steals  upon 
it,  and  snatches  it  from  the  ground. 

In  confinement  ii  is  t?asilv  tamed, 
especially  if  taken  from  the  nest  when  young, 
It  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  rats  and 
mice.  When  the  Kite  was  abundant  in  Eng- 
land it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  one 
descend  into  the  streets  of -London,  or  other 
large  town,  in  order  to  pick  up  some  dead 
fish  or  other  offal,  in  this  way  rendering  great 
service  in  clearing  away  offensive  and  putrid 
matter. 

Habitat. — Though  this  species  is  not 
now  known  to  breed  in  this  country,  or  at 
any  rate  to  have  any  regular  nesting  places, 
it  has  done  so  within  a  very  recent  period, 
and  doubtless  would  soon  establish  itself 
again,  were  it  not  for  the  constant  war  waged 
against  every  bird  of  prey  by  the  gamekeepers. 
The  Kite,  from  its  habit  of  taking  its  prey  on 
the  ground,  and  not  caring  whether  it  be  dead 
or  alive,  is  very  readily  taken  in  a  trap,  and 
has  thus  been  easily  exterminated.  It  is 
rarely  seen  in  ICnglaud  now,  ami  a:r  chance 
visitor  has  little  opportunity  tu  escape  the 
numerous  trajis  and  guns  ready  lor  its 
destruction.  It  prefers  downs  and  hilly 
districts,  especially  if  well   wouded  with  tall 


trees.  In  Scotland  and  Wales  it  used  to  be 
equally  common,  but  is  quite  as  rare  now. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  common  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  is 
now  a  very  occasional  visitor. 

AuROAP  it  is  found  all  over  Europe,  com- 
mon  in  Palestine.  In  the  fiat  districts  of 
Southern  Russia  it  is  abundant,  and  is  found 
during  winter  in  North  Africa. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  either  placed  in  a  tall 
tree,  or  ou  the  face  of  a  rock,  and  if  the  latter 
generally  where  some  small  tree  or  shrub 
comes  out  from  a  crevice.  It  is  composed  of 
sticks,  with  bones,  pieces  of  old  leather,  &c., 
lined  with  wool,  or  any  soft  material  the  bird 
can  get  hold  of,  such  as  pieces  of  old  linen, 
cloth,  &c. ,  and  is  sometimes  of  large  size. 
The  last  one  recorded  in  Yorkshire  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Keid  from  a  tree  in  Edlington 
Wood,  near  Doncaster.  The  old  birds  are 
very  strongly  attached  to  their  nest,  and  will 
{  light  desperately  with  any  intruder,  so  that 
more  than  one  nest  is  seldom  found  in  the 
same  locality. 

Eg'g'S-  — Three  is  the  usual  number  of 
eggs  laid  by  this  bird.  The  ground  color  ib 
bluish  white,  with  red-brown  blotches  and 
streak.s,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  They  arc 
not  unlike  some  eggb  of  the  common  Buzz- 
ard, but  Wolley  says  they  may  be  distini;- 
uished  by  the  those  of  the  Kite  having  a 
greenish  cast  when  held  against  the  light. 
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PEREGRINC. 


Genus  VI,— Faico,   Linn. 


Talco. — The  Latin  name  for  a  Falcon. 

This  genus  comprises  some  noble  and  beau- 
tiful birds,  not  only  remarkable  for  their 
1  cauty  of  plumage,  but  also  for  their  daring 
and  courage  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  hence 
ihcy  were  highly  valued  to  train  and  fly  at 
uame.  We  have  four  species  in  Britain, 
^^hlch  vary  greatly  both  in  colour  and  size, 
I'ut  our  smallest  is  much  larger  than  some 
West  Indian  species,  which  are  not  much 
larger  than  Sparrows.  Two  or  three  species 
are  occasional   or  accidental  visitors  to  this 


country  ;  these  will  be  spoken  of  afterwards. 
In  this  genus  the  upper  mandible  is  much 
hooked,  strong,  and  with  a  notch  or  tooth  on 
each  side.  All  the  species  have  a  dark  patch 
of  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 
this  is  sometimes  called  the  moustache.  The 
wings  have  the  second  quill  feather  the 
longest,  and  reach,  when  closed,  nearly  to 
the  end  of  tlie  tail,  which  is  moderately  long. 
The  first  quill  feather  is  {peculiarly  narrowed 
towards  the  tip. 


8.    PEREGRINE. 

FdUo  peregrinus   Gmel, 

Cliff  hawk  (Devon). 
Pelegrim  falk  (Sweden). 
Kappalo  haukka  (Lapmark). 
Duck  hawk  (America). 


I'KiitGRiNUs  (L.) — .\  foreigner,  or  wan- 
^lerer. 

Size.— Male,  length  from  ijin.  to  2oin.. 
txpanse  of  wings  a  little  over  3ft. ;  female, 
len?jth   iQin.    to   23in.,   expanse   3ft.   Sin.  or 

Pliunagre. — a  tine  young  female  (Pi.  S, 
Io>\er  figure)  in  ray  own  collection  has  the 
t'jrehead  yellowish-white ;  top  and  sides  of 
^*iad,  and  a  patch  on  each  lower  jaw,  black- 
'.^h-brown ;  back  of  neck  same  colour, 
molded  with  yellowish-white;  back  and 
^^ngs  blackish -brown,  each  feather  slightly 
niargined  with  lighter  colour ;  tail  blackish- 
Urown,  with  about  seven  lighter  bars,  and 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  nearly  white  ;  throat 
yellowish- white  ;  breast  and  under  parts  the 
^me,  with  broad  longitudinal  streaks  of  bfack- 
■'^h -brown.  In  the  adult  dress  these  mark- 
:nj;^  change,  and  assume  a  transverse  charac- 
t<:r,  The  male  is  much  smaller,  but  other- 
wise tloes  not  differ  in  colour  from  the  female. 
The  bill  of  both  sexes  is  horn  colour  ;  cere 
and  legs  lemon  yellow.  Eyes  dark  brown. 
The  upper  figure  represents  an  adult  male  in 
pursuit  of  a  teal. 


Immature  birds  are  redder  than  adults, 
.  especially  on  the  back ;  the  head  and  neck  are 
whitish  tinged  with  red  and  shades  of  brown. 
■  The  breast  or  under  parts  creamy  or  yel- 
;  lowish  white,  with  longitiuiinal  marks  of  dark 
brown.  The  full  plumage  is  not  attained 
;  until  the  third  or  fourth  moult.  Mr.  Han- 
,  cock  says  the  mature  dress  is  attained  the 
first  moult,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

The  Young  are  at  first  covered  with  white 
down. 

Varieties  seem  to  be  very  rare — such  as 
white  or  pied.  One,  a  male,  has  been  noticed, 
with  the  under  parts  pale  salmon  colour. 

Note. — This  species  does  not  often  make 
use  of  its  voice  only  at  the  commencement  of 
the  breeding  season,  when  it  sometimes 
issues  a  loud  and  shrill  cry. 

FlifiT^t. — The  ordinary  flight  of  the  l*ere. 
grine  is  by  rather  quick  regular  flaps  of  the 
wings,  something  after  the  manner  of  a 
pigeon.  When  pursuing  its  prey  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  the  speed  being  calculated 
by  Montague  at  the  rate  of  130  miles  an 
hour.  When  pursuing  its  prey  it  will  en- 
deavour to  ascend  above  it,  and  its  victim 


North  America.  North  and  South  Africa,  and 
<)C>me  parts  of  South  America,  as  far  as  the 
straits  of  Magallan. 

Nest- — The  nest  is  placed  on  a  shelf  of 
some  precipice,  often  in  the  most  inaccess- 
able  plac'is.  Occasionally  it  is  built  in  a  tall 
tree,  and  sometimes  the  Peregrine  will 
appropriate  the  nest  of  some  other 
species,  as  that  of  a  crow  or  raven.  (^n 
the  continent  the  top  of  a  church  tower 
IS  not  un frequently  made  use  o(.  When 
built  by  the  Peregrine  it  is  coniixised  of 
sticks,  lined  with  coarse  grass  or  fern  (inland) 
or  seaweed  (on  the  coast).  It  breeds  early  in 
the  spring,  and  during  the  time  of  laying,  if 


one  bird  be  killed,  the  other  will  s(x>n  find  a 
fresh  mate.  The  attachment  of  certain  birds 
to  their  breeding  place  is  well  known  ;  the  * 
late  Mr.  WoUey  tells  of  a  certain  cliff  in 
Lapland  which  had  been  known  to  contain 
a  Falcon's  nest  from  1436  to  1853.  He  has 
also  found  the  nest  on  the  ground. 

Sgrgrg. — Three  eggs  are  generally  laid, 
sometimes  four.  They  are  burnt  seinna  red. 
with  darker  shades  and  blotches,  a  very 
beautiful  egg.  something  like  a  large  Kes- 
trels, only  more  or  less  white, 

Variktiks  sometime-^  occur  jjerfecth 
white. 


9.  HOBBY. 

Fako  subbuUo,  Linn. 


SuBBUTEO. — Sub  (L)  tuider.  The  inferior 
of  B»ifo— The  Buzzard.    ^ 

Size- — Length  of  male  about  13  in,,  ex- 
panse of  win<^  22  in.  ;  the  female  expands  to 
a  boat  24  in. 

PlUXnafife. — fhe  adult  male  has  the 
whole  of  the  upper  surface,  wings,  and  tail 
dark  slaty  blue,  with  a  pale  streak  over  the 
eye.  The  throat  is  white,  increasing  to 
reddish  towards  the  feathers  of  the  thigh. 
On  the  belly  each  feather  has  a  dark  stripe 
down  the  centre.  The  bill  is  horn-colour. 
The  cere  and  legs  lemon-yellow,  and  the  eyes 
hazel-brown.  The  legs  are  feathered  a  little 
below  the  knee. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  fine 
iemale  killed  several  years  ago.  in  May.  at 
Kingsbury,  in  Middlesex : — "Bill  blue  horn 
colour,  tip  darker,  cere  yellow  tinged  with 
green,  back  and  upper  parts  bluish  black, 
each  feather  with  a  narrow  black  line  down 
the  centre,  the  feathers  in  the  crown  of  the 
bead  slightly  edged  with  reddish  brown, 
moustache  and  streak  under  the  eye  black, 
throat  white,  a  streak  over  the  eye  white,  two 
short  streaks  or  marks  at  the  back  of  the 


Hebog  yr  Hedydd  (Anct.  Brit.) 

neck  white  tinged  with  red,  belly  and  sides 
white  streaked  with  black,  vent,  under  tail- 
coverts  and  thighs,  bright  rusty  red  with 
some  small  specks  of  black,  flight  feathers 
upper  side  black  slightly  tinged  with  blue, 
each  feather  has  a  narrow  edge  of  white, 
underneath  the  wing  the  flight  feathers  are 
spotted  with  reddish  cream  ct)lour,  and  iht; 
under  parts  of  the  shoulders  are  cream v 
white  spotted  with  black,  tail  bluish  black  on 
the  upper  side,  under,  except  the  two  centre 
feathers,  fhe  inner  webs  are  barred  or 
blotched  with  pale  dusty  red,  legs  and  toes 
yellow,  claws  black. 

Immature  birds  resemble  the  female,  but 
the  feathers  on  the  back  are  edged  with  paler 
colour,  and  the  tail  more  distinctly  barred 
with  light  brown. 

The  young  in  the  downy  state  have  the 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts  dull  white; 
back  and  shoulders  dingy  slate  colour. 

Variktiks  of  the  Hobby  seem  to  be  very 
rare. 

Note. —The  note  of  the  Hobby  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Wryneck. 

Fliffht.— The  flight  is  described  as  being 


North  America,  North  and  South  Africa,  and 
•some  parts  of  South  America,  as  far  as  the 
straits  of  Magallan. 

Nest- — The  nest  is  placed  un  a  shelf  of 

iome  precipice,  often  in  the  most  inaccess- 

ableplac'S.    Occasionally  it  is  built  in  a  tall  | 

tree,    and    sometimes    the    Peregrine    will  j 

appropriate      the      nest      of     some     other 

species,  as  that   of  a   crow   or   raven.      On 

the  continent   the  top    of  a    church    tower 

1^  not  anfrequently   made   use   of.      When 

buiU  by  the    Peregrine    it   is  coniix>sed   c^f 

bticks.lioed  with  coarse  grass  or  fern  (inland) 

or  seaveed  ion  the  coast).     It  breeds  early  in 

the  spring,  and  during  the  time  of  laying,  if 


one  bird  be  killed,  the  other  will  so<in  find  a 
fresh  mate.  The  attachment  of  certain  birds 
to  their  breeding  place  is  well  known ;  th(!  ' 
late  Mr.  WoUey  tells  of  a  certain  cliff  in 
Lapland  which  had  been  known  to  contain 
a  Falcon's  nest  from  1436  to  1&53.  He  has 
also  found  the  nest  on  the  ground. 

Bgrgrg. — Three  eggs  are  generally  laid, 
sometimes  four.  They  are  burnt  seinna  red. 
with  darker  shades  and  blotches,  a  very 
beautiful  egg.  something  like  a  large  Kes- 
trels, onlv  more  or  less  white. 

Variktiks  sometimes  fKcur  |>erf«ctl> 
white. 


9,  HOBBY. 

Fako  subbuUo,  Linn. 


ScBBtTEO,— Sw^  (L)  tuider.    The  inferior 

ofBil^o— The  Buzzard,    u. 
Sie— Length  of  male  about  13  in,,  ex- 

pan<«  of  wings  22  in.  ;  the  female  expands  to 

;ihoot  24  io. 

PhuaafiTO. — The    adult     male    has    the 
whole  of  the  upper  surface,  uings,  and  tail 

dark  slaty  blue,  with  a  pale  streak  over  the 
e.e.  The  throat  is  white,  increasing  to 
reddish  towards  the  feathers  of  the  thigh. 
On  the  belly  each  feather  has  a  dark  stripe 
<icrvn  the  centre.  The  bill  is  horn>colour. 
The  cere  and  legs  lemon-yellow,  and  the  eyes 
haiel-brown.  The  legs  are  feathered  a  little 
beknv  the  knee. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  fine 
ieoale  killed  several  years  ago.  in  May.  at 
Kiagsbury,  in  Middlesex :~"  Bill  blue  horn 
jikmr.  tip  darker,  cere  yellow  tinged  with 
Sreen,  back  and  upper  parts  bluish  black. 
Qch  feather  with  a  narrow  black  line  down 
toe  centre,  the  feathers  in  the  crown  of  the 
'iead  slightly  edged  with  reddish  brown, 
-usostache  and  streak  under  the  eye  black, 
^cat  white,  a  streak  over  the  eye  white,  two 
'-sort  streaks  or  marks  at  the  back  of  the 
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neck  while  tinged  with  red,  belly  and  sides 
white  streaked  with  black,  vent,  under  tail- 
coverts  and  thighs,  bright  rusty  red  with 
some  small  specks  of  black,  flight  feathers 
upper  side  black  slightly  tinged  with  blue, 
each  feather  has  a  narrow  e<lge  of  white, 
underneath  the  winx  the  flight  feathers  are 
spotted  with  reddish  cream  colour,  and  the 
under  parts  of  the  shoulders  are  creamv 
white  spotted  with  black,  tail  bluish  black  on 
the  upper  side,  under,  except  the  two  centre 
feathers,  fhc  inner  webs  are  barred  or 
blotched  with  pale  dusty  red,  legs  and  toes 
yellow,  claws  black. 

Immature  birds  resemble  the  female,  but 
the  feathers  on  the  back  are  edged  with  paler 
colour,  and  the  tail  more  distinctly  barred 
with  light  brown. 

The  young  in  the  downy  state  have  the 
head,  neck,  and  under  parts  dull  white : 
back  and  shoulders  dingy  slate  colour. 

Varieties  of  the  Hobby  seem  to  be  very 
rare. 

Note.  —The  note  of  the  Hobby  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Wryneck. 

Flifflxt* — The  flight  is  described  as  being 


swift  and  steady,  long  sustained,  and  con- 
tinued by  very  slijLjht  move nieni  of  the  wings. 
Like  the  Peregrine  it  will  sometimes  ascend 
to  a  great  height  in  pursuit  of  its  prey. 

Migration. — The  Hobby  seems,  in  Eng- 
land, to  be  a  summer  visitani.  aiul  'is  most 
frequently  seen  in  April  and  ihe  end  of 
October,  but  sj.>€cimens  ha\t'  l>tn-n  killed  at 
later  periods  of  the  year. 

Food — Like  all  the  oilur  riiriiii.crsof  the 
present  penus.  the  I  lobby  i<  ft.trU  -- in  attack- 
in;,'  11.^  pre),  aud  ua^  er,ieein<  <l  ii  ithonry  for 
lUiii;^  at  ^mailer  ;raint;.  >uc  h  .t  >  ImiI.--.  <juaiL->. 
and  sinular  l)irds.  lis  nattuM,  t.  .,.1  rofisists 
< '1  ^inall  and  n.ediuin  ->i/(  d  Imi  i-.  lip  lo  ai>out 
the  si/t  of  a  partridge.  Lni  ii  Hms  been 
•  specially  n(.)ticed  for  ii.s  skii!  ami  p«,-rsever- 
ance  in  pursuit  of  the  skybtri  .  ■•  hn.h  seems 
U)  be  its  favourite  food.  The  lark  also  ex- 
hibitiny  Kreat  dexterity  in  avoiding'  the  fata 
stroke  of  its  pursuer.  It  is  also  said  to  devour 
quantities  of  large  beetles.  Mr.  Henry 
Doublwlay  found  the  stomach  of  two  speci- 
mens he  e.xaniuu.'d  filled  with  the  common 
duni;  beetle  fG.'vtiupts  stdtorarius ). 

Habitat  -Li  Ln^land  the  Hobb>  has 
never,  so  far  a>.  record*^  sho\\ ,  l>p»n  a  verv 
ff  mmon  bird  but  still  not  a  verv  rart'  one. 
•r,  th«r»^  i.^  -Ncari  *-\\  a  c<>unt\  from  uhich 
^pf't  irn^n-'  hnv«  not  bren  procnrrid.  In 
'>(,otUui«i  it  IS  niu<  h  Ir-^  c(Mnnion.  and  in 
Ireland  it  is   verv  rare       It    has  been   known 


to  breed  in  Devonshire.  Hampshire.  Notting- 
hamshire, Sufifolk.  Dorsetshire.  Cambridge- 
shire. Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  and  War- 
wickshire. 

Abko.\d  it  is  a  common  species  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north  ; 
also  in  Siberia  and  India,  China.  Western 
Persia,  Palestine,  and  some  parts  of  Africa. 

Nest- — Like  most  of  this  family  the 
Hobby  is  a  creature  of  circumstances,  and 
adapts  its  nest  to  trees  or  cliffs  whichever 
seems  most  convenient.  It  apjvars.  however, 
to  prefer  high  isolated  trees,  on  which  Jt 
generally  builds  among  the  uppermost 
branches.  The  nest  is  composed  of  thorns 
and  twigs,  lined  with  wool.  Sometimes. 
^>erhaps  most  frequently,  the  old  nest  of  a  crow . 
or  magpie,  will  be  adopted,  and  slightly 
repaired. 

Sgrgrg. — The  eggs  of  the  present  species 
are  rather  larger  and  rounder  than  those  of 
either  the  merlin  or  kestrel.    Some  specimens 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
Kestrel,  being  red -brown,  with  darker  shades  . 
in    others  the  gnjund    is  pink,  spotted  with 
light  brown.     They  are,  however,  never  quite 
so  dark  as  these  oi  the   Kestrel,  being  more 
like    the     Iceland     Falcon     in    colour.     The 
usual  number  is  two  or  three,  but  occasionally 
four   are   laid.     The  ••;i:.j>  should  be   U*oke«i 
for  from  the  middW-  to  the  end  of  June 


10,    MERLIN, 


Falcon  asaUm,  Gmel. 

Stone  Falcon  (Devon  &c.) 
Rochier  (France), 
Steinfalke  (Germany). 
Dverg£alk  (Sweden). 
Tsitsasch£sille  (Lapland). 
Ponta  Haukka  (Lapmark). 

U^^..  \  (^«'-  Brit.) 


i£sALON. — A  Species  of  Hawk  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  probably  the  Merlin  or  Sparrow 
hawk. 

Sise- — Male,  length  ix  in.  or  i2  in.,  ex- 
panse a  little  over  2  ft.  Female,  length  X2  in. 
to  14  in.,  expgmse,  about  2  ft.  4  in. 

Plumage.— The  adult  male  has  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  of  the 
upper  parts  clear  slaty  blue,  each  feather 
having  a  narrow  black,  or  dark  line  down 
the  centre;  tail  bluish-slate,  with  three 
darkish  bands,  the  lowest  one  being  the 
broadest,  and  the  tips  white.  The  primaries 
are  nearly  black.  Over  the  eye  is  a  pale 
stripe.  Throat  white.  Sides  of  neck  and 
belly  tinged  with  reddish,  the  latter  with 
longitudinal  stripes  of  dark  brown.  Bill 
bluish-black ;  cere  and  legs  yeilow ;  eyes 
dark,  but  said  to  vary  in  colour. 

Tbe  adult  female  has  the  upper  parts 
ashy-brown,  in  very  old  birds  sometimes 
strongly  washed  with  light  slate-blue.  The 
general  tone  both  above  and  below  is  lighter 
than  in  the  male.    The  tailh  as  fine  narrow 


The  lower  figure  is  from  a  specimen  in  my 
own  collection,  killed  on  the  Yorkshire  moors. 

When  miiATaRx  the  males  resemble  the 
females  in  colour  only  darker,  the  blue-back 
not  being  fully  attained  till  the  third  or 
fourth  moult. 

Tbx  young  in  down  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Hobby. 

Varxbtixs  of  this  species  are  very  rare.  A 
Hawk  is  described  and  figured  at  page  193, 
vol.  v.,  of  the  old  *'  Naturalist/*  by  the  late 


Dr.  Hobson,  of  Leeds,  having  the  wings, 
under  parts,  throat,  and  a  patch  behind  the 
head  white,  but  the  rest  of  the  colouring  so 
abnormal  as  to  render  the  identification  of 
the  species  difficult.  Probably  this  is  a 
variety  either  of  the  Merlin  or  the  Hobby. 

Note. — The  voice  of  the  Merlin  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Kestrel,  but  weaker. 

Fliffht.— The  flight  of  the  Merlin  is 
generally  low,  coursing  along  hedgerows,  or 
bank  sides.  When  crossing  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  or  when  in  pursuit 
of  its  prey,  it  flies  with  exceeding  rapidity,  its 
victim  doubling  and  turning  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  evade  its  pursuer. 

Mi^rration.— -No  doubt  the  Merlin  is 
partially  migratory,  breeding  in  the  north, 
and  moving  south  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

Food. — ^This  daring  little  falcon  is  re* 
markably  courageous  in  pursuit  of  its  prey, 
which  consists  of  (small  birds,  such  as  larks 
and  thrushes.  But  it  will  also  attack  game 
as  large  as  partridges  or  ptarmigan,  so  bold 
and  fearless  is  it.  Thompson  says  that  in 
Ireland  it  frequents  the  seaahore  in  pursuit 
of  dunlin,  and  other  shore  birds.  It  does 
not  ascend  and  strike  its  victim  from  above, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Peregrine  and  others, 
but  gives  chase,  and  captures  its  prey  by 
excess  of  speed.  It  will  also  feed  upon  cock- 
chafers, and  probably  other  large  insects. 

In  coNFiirxMBNT  it  is  easily  tamed.  Mr. 
Lloyd  had  one  which  he  shot  and  winged. 
He  kept  it  in  a  walled  garden  for  some  time, 
and  it  soon  learnt  to  come  to  its  name,  to 
follow  the   gardener,   and   pick   up   earth 


worms  which  he  turned  up  with  his  spade. 

Habitat- — This  species  breeds  in  Scot- 
land, in  several  parts  of  Ireland,  and  also  in 
the  north  of  England,  In  the  south  it  occurs 
as  a  winter  visitor.  It  frequents  the  high 
moorland  districts,  and  seems  particularly 
fond  of  sitting  on  the  isolated  blocks  of  stone 
found  in  such  localities. 

Abroad  it  is  met  with  nearly  all  over 
Europe,  common  in  the  northern  parts; 
even,  according  to  Temminck,  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  It  is  also  found  in  various 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  in  the  New 
World  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  nearly 
allied  species — Fako  columbarius. 

Nest- — The  nest  of  the  Merlin  is  generally 
placed  upon  the  ground  among  heather,  Han- 
cock says,  prefering  a  sloping  ground  among 
large  tumbled  stones.    He  mentions  one  pair 


which  occupied  the  nest  of  a  crow,  and 
Montague  mentions  a  similar  instance.  In 
Lapland  and  other  countries  it  occasionally 
builds  in  trees,  but  in  Orkney  and  Shetland 
it  places  its  nest  on  the  face  of  precipices. 
The  nest  when  placed  on  the  ground  is  very 
slightly  made  of  sticks,  lined  with  a  little 
wool  or  grass, 

BgfCfS' — The  eggs,  from  four  to  six  in 
number,  are  laid  about  the  first  week  in  June. 
Mr.  Wheelwright  says  in  his  "  Spring  and 
Summer  in  Lapland."  "  when  first  laid  the 
eggs  of  the  Merlin  have  a  beautiful  violet-red 
tinge  with  red-brown  spots;  this,  however, 
soon  fades,  and  they  assume  a  red-brown 
ground  colour,  with  dirty  brown  spots. 
Some  very  nearly  approach  those  of  the  Kes- 
trel, but  are  generally  rather  smaller,  and 
finer  in  the  markings." 


MERLIN. 


KESTREL. 


TiNNUNcuLUs.-"  Conjectured  from  Tmnio 
—to  chirp.  "^Morris. 

Size. — Male,  length  13  in.  to  14  in.,  ex- 
panse, aft.  3 in.  or  4 in.  Female  rather 
larger. 


11.    KESTREL. 

Fako  HnnunculuSt  Linn. 

Torn  Falk  (Sweden). 
Cudyll  Cock  (Anct.  Brit;. 

ones,  however,  were  reported  some  time  ago 
in  the  Zoologist. 

Note. — The  note  of  the  Kestrel  has 
been  described  as  resembling  the  words, 
••  pli,  pli,  pli,"  or  *•  pri,  pri,  pri." 


Plumage. — The  adult  male  has  the 
bill  bloish  horn-colour,  black  at  the  tip  and 
lighter  at  the  base.  Top  and  sides  of  head 
greyish  slate  colour,  with  a  dark  streak 
down  the  centre  of  each  feather.  Back  light 
chestnut  brown,  each  feather  having  a  black 
s^t  and  a  dark  triangular  spot  near  the 
tip.  Primary  and  secondary  wing-feathers 
greyish  black  with  lighter  edges.  Tail,  pale 
slaty  blue,  with  a  black  band  about  an  inch 
ui  width  near  the  end,  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  being  white.  Chin  white,  with  a 
^k  patch  on  each  jaw.  Throat  creamy, 
s^^^ding  off  to  aT  purple  tint  on  the  breast 
^d  belly,  the  breast  having  small  longitu- 
dinal streaks,  and  the  belly,  spots  of  darker 
colour.  Thighs  buff,  with  a  few  small  black 
sti^nks.  the  feathers  in  front  reaching  below 
the  knee;  under  tail  coverts  white;  legs 
^d  cere  yellow ;  eyes  dark  hazel-brown. 

The  pbmalb  does  not  differ  so  much  in 
size  from  the  male  as  is  generally  the  case 
^th  birds  of  prey.  Both  the  back  and  the 
^^^  parts  are  more  mottled  with  dark, 
though  the  ground  colour,  especially  of  the 
latter,  is  lighter.  The  tail  has  about  seven 
l^ars  of  dark  colour,  the  ground  being  red- 
^^  brown ;  occasionally  the  ground  colour 

• 

m  very  old  fesudes  is  dingy  slate  blue. 

Immaturs  birds  resemble  the  female  in 
^ionr,  the  qpots  in  the  male  becoming  less 
at  every  moult.  The  blue  tail  is  not 
attained  until  the  third  or  fourth  moult. 

Tbx  young  are  at  first  covered  with 
^hite  down  tinged  with  yellowish. 

Vasixtiss  are  very  rare.   A  pair  of  white 


Flight. — ^The  regular  flight  of  the  Kes- 
trel is  generally  a  graceful  sail,  but  it  has  a 
peculiar  habit  of  remaining  poised  in  one 
place  for  a  considerable  time  while  exami- 
ning the  ground  below  for  prey.  When 
its  keen  eye  catches  sight  of  some  object  of 
attraction,  the  hawk  suddenly  drops,  then 
poises  again,  repeating  this  at  intervals, 
until  either  the  prey  escapes,  or  the  bird 
swoops  down  and  carries  off  its  victim. 
From  this  habit  it  is  often  called  the  Wind- 
hover. 

BfligratiOXI.— Harting  states  that  the 
Kestrel  is  migratory,  moving  northward  in 
spring,  and  returning  south  in  the  fall  of 
the  year ;  but  probably  few.  if  any,  leave 
England. 

Food. — Although  the  Kestrel  will  some- 
times attack  small  birds,  and  has  even  been 
known  to  devour  its  own  species,  yet  these 
are  exceptional  cases,  its  staple  food  consist- 
ing of  field-mice,  frogs,  newts,  and  snakes, 
as  well  as  small  animals  and  large  insects, 
with  which  latter  it  chiefly  supplies  her  young. 
On  this  account  it  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  persecuted,  as  it  renders  great 
service  to  the  farmer,  and  does  little  injury, 
if  any,  to  the  game  preserver. 

In  Confxnbmbnt  this  bird  is  often  made 
a  pet.  those  becoming  most  docile  and  tame 
which  are  taken  from  the  nest  when  young 
and  reared  by  hand.  Even  when  allowed 
their  liberty,  they  will  return  to  be  fed.  and 
have  even  been  known  to  bring  a  partner. 
One  pair  is  recorded  as  having  bred  in  cap- 
tivity.   Hancock  states  that  he  could  never 


teach  it  to  fly  at  birds,  probably  because 
these  do  not  form  its  natural  food. 

Habitat. — This  bird  seems  to  be  a  com- 
mon species,  perhaps  the  most  common 
Hawk,  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  except  the 
extreme  south-west  of  England;  but  like 
all  other  birds  of  prey,  it  is  much  scarcer 
than  it  was  formerly. 

Abroad  it  is  found  in  almost  all  parts 
of  Europe ;  also  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Neat.— A  rock  side  or  face  of  a  sea  cli£f 
is  frequently  selected  as  a  site  for  the  nest. 
More  often,  however,  it  is  placed  in  a  tree, 
or  on  the  old  nest  of  a  crow  or  magpie, 
which  is  repaired.  Several  cases  are  on 
record  of  its  having  built  in  hollow  trees, 
and  on  church  steeples  and  old  ruins.    The 


nest  is  very  loosely  put  together,  made  of 
sticks  and  lined  with  some  softer  substance, 
such  as  grass  or  wool. 

^iiB, — From  four  to  six  eggs  are  laid 
early  in  the  season,  generally  before  the  end 
of  March  or  early  in  April.  The  ground 
colour  is  greyish  or  yellowish  white  with 
dark  red  blotches.  Sometimes  the  ground 
colour  is  red-brown,  spotted  and  smeared 
with  dsu'ker  colour. 

The  Varibtibs  of  the  egg  sometimes  occur 
dirty  white  without  any  red  blotches  or 
stains.  One  is  recorded  in  the  Zoologist, 
vol.  viii,  p.  7640.  as  being  pure  white. 

Figs.  I  and  2  are  from  specimens  in  my 
own  collection,  taken  in  Yorkshire.  Figs. 
3  and  4  are  from  drawings  kindly  furnished 
by  Mrs.  Battersby,  of  Cromlyn,  Ireland. 
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KESTREL. 
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^.^ 


SPARROWHAWK. 


Genus  VIII.,  Accipiter. 


AcciPiTBR  (L),  from  Accipio,  to  take. 
This  genus,  of  which  we  have  only  one 
species,  is  characterised  by  the  shortness  of 


the  bill,  the  short  rounded  wings,  long  tail, 
and  long  slender  legs  and  claws. 


12.    SPABBOWHAWE. 

Acdpittr  nisus  (Linn.) 
Sparl  hok  (Sweden.) 
L'epervier  (France.) 
Falco  palumbino  (Italy.) 
Die  Sparber  (Germany.) 
Pilan,  Gwepia  (Anct.  Brit.) 


Nxsus  (L )  flight.  Applied  to  the  Sparrow- 
kawk.  perhaps,  because  of  its  rapid  flight. 

Size.— Male,  length  about  ift.,  expanse 
ift.  loin.  Female,  length  xft.  2in.  to  zft. 
4iD.,  expanse  aft.  4in. 

Plumage. — ^The  adult  male  has  the 
bill  dark  horn-colour,  cere  and  legs  yellow, 
the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  slaty-blue; 
cnder  parts  yellowish-white,  shaded  and 
barred  with  sienna  red.    Eyes  yellow. 

Thb  Fbmalb,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  male,  has  the  upper  parts  dark  ashy- 
brown,  the  tail  with  four  darker  bars; 
under  parts  white,  the  throat  streaked  and 
the  belly  barred  with  ashy-brown. 

Immaturx  males  resemble  the  female  in 
colour. 

Tbb  Young  are  at  first  covered  with 
white  down. 

Varxstibs  of  this  species  occur,  perhaps 
tnore  frequently,  than  of  any  other  bird  of 
prey.  A  case  in  the  Leeds  Philosophical 
Museum  contains  thirty-three  varieties.  I 
have  seen  specimens  entirely  drab,  and  Mr. 
Bond  tells  me  of  one  in  London  pure  white, 
^*ith  the  margins  of  the  larger  scapular 
feathers  and  the  flanks,  tinged  with  light 
clear  rusty-red.  Morris  records  one,  a  male, 
"the  whole  plumage  being  as  white  as 
snow."  Mr.  Hancock  figures  a  male  in  his 
"  Birds  of  Northumberland  and  Durham," 
being  destitute  of  the  red  bands  on  the 
breast  and  belly,  the  whole  under  parts 
being  white,  tinged  with  rufous. 


Note, — During  the  breeding  season,  the 
old  birds  are  said  to  make  a  noise  exactly 
like  a  young  cat. 

Flight, — The  flight  of  the  Sparrow- 
hawk  is  quick  and  steady;  gliding 
steadily,  but  rapidly,  along  the  side  of  some 
fence,  then  suddenly  darting  over  and  seiz- 
ing some  unwary  yellow-hammer,  or  other 
small  bird  which  the  hawk  had  "spotted 
out  "  as  its  victim.  When  flying  in  the  open 
air  its  movements  and  general  appearance 
is  much  like  that  of  the  cuckoo. 

Migration. — I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Sparrowhawk  is  migratory  in  this  country. 

Food.-— In  this  species  there  are  some 
grounds  for  the  game-keeper's  persecution, 
but  "  Honi  soii  quoi  maly  pense,**  and  do  not 
slaughter  all  hawks  because  the  voracious 
Sparrowhawk  happens  to  be  one  of  that 
tribe.  It  preys  upon  all  kinds  of  small 
birds,  and  will  doubtless  also  take  the 
young  of  the  larger  game.  It  is  very  bold, 
indeed  we  might  almost  say  reckless,  in  pur- 
suit of  its  prey.  Not  unfrequently  has  it 
been  known  to  chase  small  birds  through 
open  windows  It  has  sometimes  dashed 
through  a  window  at  a  cage-bird  that  has 
been  hung  before  it.  When  a  luckless  bird 
finds  itself  pursued  by  a  Sparrowhawk,  it  is 
generally  so  terrified  that  it  will  seek  refuge 
in  all  kinds  of  places ;  it  is  recorded  of  a 
swallow  on  such  an  occasion,  having  flown 

I 

into  the  breast  of  a  lady. 


In  Confinement,  although  naturally  a 
fierce  and  voracious  bird,  the  Sparrowhawk 
is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  even  trained 
to  fly  at  small  birds.  One  is  recorded  as 
having  been  known  to  live  in  a  dovecote,  on 
the  most  sociable  terms  with  the  pigeons ; 
but  this  is  doubtful,  as  the  Kestrel  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Sparrowhawk  by  some 
country  people.  But  to  tame  them  properly 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  nest  while 
young,  and  the  males  and  females  should  be 
kept  separate,  otherwise  the  latter,  being 
superior  in  size,  will  fall  upon  and  devour 
the  former,  if  left  too  long  without  food. 

Habit3.t. — This  is  still  one  of  our  com- 
monest birds  of  prey,  being  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  almost  all  the  wooded  districts  of 
Britain,  and  not  rare  in  the  cultivated  parts. 

ABROAD  it  is  common  all  over  Europe, 
except  perhaps  the  extreme  north.  It  ex- 
tends across  Asia,  to  Japan  and  China,  and 
to  most  parts  of  India.  Also  in  Western  Asia 
to  Arabia  and  Eastern  Africa.  It  breeds  in 
Algeria  and  in  the  Canaries,  and  is  found 
occasionally  in  Malta  and  Madeira. 


Nest.— Generally  that  of  a  crow  or 
magpie  is  adopted,  but  sometimes,  probably 
when  these  are  not  forthcoming  in  suitable 
localties,  the  Sparrowhawk  builds  one  for 
itself,  loosely  composed  of  sticks.  Some- 
times it  is  placed  in  a  rock. 

Eggs.— From  four  to  six  eggs  are  laid 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  April 
The  ground  colour  is  bluish-white,  beauti- 
fully mottled  and  blotched  with  red  and 
brown;  generally  the  blotches  are  most 
numerous  at  the  large  end,  but  sometimes 
they  are  concentrated  round  the  thickest 
part,  and  at  other  times  at  the  small  end 
The  Egg  of  the  Sparrowhawk  is  very  beauti- 
ful and  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
any  other  species. 

Varieties  sometimes  occur  entirely  with- 
out spots,  and  at  other  times  with  the  spots 
indicated  by  faint  shades,  like  Fig.  2. 

Figs  I  and  2  are  from  specimens  in  my 
own  collection.  Figs.  3  and  4  are  from 
drawings  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mrs 
Battersby,  of  Cromlyn,  Ireland,  taken  from 
specimens  in  her  collection. 


SPARROWHAWK-, 


Genus  IX.,  Circus. 


Circus. — The  Greek  name  of  some  kind 
of  hawk. 

The  members  of  this  genus  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  rest  of  the  Fal- 
coNiDA  by  the  more  elongated  form,  the 
long  slender  tarsi,  and  thS  pointed  wings, 
which  reach,  when  closed,  almost  or  quite 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  in  this  respect 


di£fer  much  from  the  last  genus.  Their 
close  proximity  to  the  Owls  is  manifest  by 
the  soft  loose  state  of  their  feathers,  by  their 
having  a  frill  of  short  stiff  feathers  round  the 
cheeks,  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at 
pleasure,  and  by  their  laying  white  or  nearly 
white  eggs.  Three  species  are  natives  of  this 
country. 


iGRUGXNOSUS. — 

Size. — Male,  length  ift.  Sin.  or  gin. ; 
expanse,  a  little  over  4ft.  Female,  zft.  loin. 
or  2ft. ;  expanse  4ft.  sin.  or  6in. 


13.    MARSH    HABBIEB. 

Circus  Mfuginosus  (Linn.) 

Harpye  1 

Busard  de  MarU    J  (^^^^) 

Fisch-geyer,  &c,  (Germany.) 

Bod  y  givernr  (Anct.  Brit.) 

occured  in  this  plumage  in  Britain,  and 
Blyth  states  that  it  has  not  occurred  even 
in  Europe :  though  Mr.  Bond  states  that  he 
has  seen  two  specimens  killed  in  this 
country,  with  a  decided  tint  of  grey  on  the 
wings  and  upper  side  of  the  tail,  but  not 
nearly  so  light  as  some  foreign  specimens 
which  have  come  under  his  notice.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  stated  to  be  of  common 
occurrence  in  India,  and  Jerden  states  that 
Gould  and  Yarrell  took  their  figures  from 
Indian  specimens.  This  information  I 
obtain  from  "Hancock's  Catalogue  of  the 
Birds  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,'* 
and  I  concur  with  him  in  thinking  this  a 
variety,  or  local  form,  or  race.  Some  birds, 
as  I  shall  have  to  show  in  the  case  of  the 
Crossbill,  only  assume  their  final  dress  after 
a  number  of  years,  and  an  almost  equal 
number  of  changes ;  and  this  may  be  the 
case  with  the  Marsh  Harrier  of  the  East» 
but  here  at  least  it  cannot  assume  this 
dress  "  after  the  third  moult,'*  otherwise  it 
would  be  certain  to  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  ornithologists  oftener  than  it  does. 
This  form  is  represented  in  the  upper  figure 
on  plate  13.* 


Plumage.— The  Harriers,  or  at  least  the 
males  of  the  several  species,  are  subject  to 
great  changes,  with  regard  to  colour ;  and 
there  is  no  wonder  that  the  males  and 
females  of  the  same  species  should,  at  first, 
have  been  thought  to  be  distinct.  The 
present  species,  though  not  subject  to  change 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  two  next  to  be 
described,  varies  considerably  between  the 
nest  plumage  and  the  garb  of  maturity,  and 
I  feel  by  no  means  certain  as  to  which 
should  be  described  as  the  adult  dress.  The 
adult  is  figured  and  described  by  Yarrell  as 
having  the  tail  and  wing  coverts  bluish  grey, 
and  he  states  that  this  state  of  plumage  is 
arrived  at  after  the  third  moult.  Gould,  in 
his  magnificient  work  on  the  "  Birds  of 
Great  Britain.'*  gives  two  plates,  one  of 
them  representing  the  adult  bird  in  this 
iame  state  of  plumage.  Morris  also  gives 
a  similar  figure  as  the  adult  bird.  If  this 
be  the  regular  adult  plumage,  it  seems 
strange  that  out  of  the  many  specimens 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  not  one 
of  them  should  have  been  in  this  particular 
dress.    I  know  of  no  instance  of  its  having 


*Binea  tlie  Abow  «m  la  tjpe  I  b*Ti  bMO  iiHInnnil  tbsl 
two  ipwinHiM  in  this  Hate  of  plnsiASB  an  iwoidtd  In 
Stevanson's  **Biidi  of  Noifolk'*  m  bftftaw  bMO  obtaiiitd 
in  tha*  ooonty.  Thta  hawk  ■wwni  to  b*t«  bMO  pknttfol 
in  Norfolk  naanj  x«n  a«o,  7«i  ha  atetM  thai  adolt  Uzds 
an  aztnmaiy  nx%  thna,  a  taiy  gnai  majoiiljr  o(  Manb 
Haaeian  moat  baia  diad  s  pranatwa  daatb. 


The  mature  bird  then,  of  this  conntry 
at  least,  I  will  describe  as  being  of  an  almost 
uniform  dark  brown,  the  feathers  on  the 
crown,  nape,  and  chin,  whitish  yellow,  with 
a  brown  streak  down  the  centre  of  each 
feather.  Sometimes  they  occur  without 
the  orange  spots  on  the  head.  Bill  bluish 
black ;  cere  and  legs  bright  yellow. 

Inmature  birds  may  be  known  by  the 
nape,  &c.,  being  less  streaked  with  brown, 
and  the  light  portion  of  a  deeper  orange. 
The  rest  of  the  body  is  not  of  so  uniform  a 
brown,  the  feathers  being  margined  with 
paler  colour. 

The  Young  at  first  are  covered  with 
white  down. 

Varieties  having  part  of  the  flight 
feathers  and  other  parts  of  the  body  white, 
are  recorded  by  Selby,  Latham,  Montague, 
Sso.,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  one 
of  these  to  figure. 

Note. — This  bird  is  generally  silent, 
but  during  the  breeding  season  both  sexes 
utter  a  clear  and  rather  loud  call,  resembling 
the  syllable  "  keew.**  The  female  also  calls 
somewhat  like  ••  pee  up,"  rather  prolonged, 
but  clear  and  shrill. 

Plight— The  flight  of  the  Marsh 
Harrier  is  low,  skimming  noiselessly  along 
near  the  ground,  aivd  pouncing  instantly 
upon  its  prey  when  observed.  At  intervals 
it  alights  upon  an  eminence  to  devour  its 
prey  or  survey  the  ground,  after  which  it 
resumes  the  same  coursing  flight. 

Iffigratioil.— This  spedes  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  n  migratory,  but  not,  I  believe, 
in  Britain.  Morris,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  article  on  the  Marsh  Harrier,  states 
that  they  remain  in  this  country  "all  the 


year  round,"  but  finishes  by  saying  that  it 
is  a  ••  regular  migratory  species." 

Food.— The  food  of  this  bird  consists 
of  coots,  dabchicks,  water  hens,  frogs,  snakes, 
and  such  other  small  animals  as  frequent 
its  haunts.  It  will  also  feed  upon  dead 
animals,  and  is  even  said  to  take  fish  as 
they  skim  the  surface  of  water. 

In  confinement  it  may  be  treated  to  a 
similar  diet  wich  the  addition  of  fresh  meat. 

Habitat. — Formerly  this  species  was 
common  on  all  the  fenny  districts  of  England, 
especially  those  of  the  eastern  counties,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  become  very  scarce  in 
common  with  most  other  birds  of  its  class. 
It  was  also  common  in  Wales,  where 
Montague  counted  nine  at  one  time  feeding 
on  the  carcase  of  a  dead  sheep.  It  is  still  met 
with  at  times,  and  even  in  some  cases  breeds 
in  Britain,  but  is  now  considered  a  rare  bird. 

Abroad  the  Marsh  Harrier  is  found  over 
most  of  the  central  and  southern  counries 
of  Europe,  but  does  not  range  far  north.  It 
is  also  met  with  in  North  Africa.  Eastward 
it  is  common  as  far  as  India,  but  beyond  that 
it  is  rare,  though  specimens  have  been  met 
with  as  far  as  Japan. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  composed  of  sticks, 
sedges,  and  coarse  grass.  It  is  generally 
placed  upon  one  of  those  large  tussocks  of 
sedge,  so  abundant  in  the  swampy  haunts 
of  this  species.  The  nest  may  still  occa- 
sionally be  met  with  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  £ome  parts  ot  England. 

Eggs.— -Four  eggs  are  usually  laid, 
sometimes  five.  They  are  white,  with  a 
faint  tint  of  blue.  The  old  bird  begins  to 
sit  early  in  May. 


14.    HEN    HARBIEB. 

Circus  ^aneus  (Linn.) 
Sammakko-Haokka  (N.  Lapland). 


Cyakbus. — ^Blae  coloured. 

Sixe.— Male,  length  17  in.  to  19  in. ; 
expanse  of  wings  about  2  ft.  9  in.  or  xo  in. 
Female,  length  20  in.  to  22  in.;  expanse, 
2  ft.  9  in.  or  zo  in. 

Plll2nage.-*-THB  adult  malb  has  the 
bill  nearly  black ;  cere,  eyes,  and  legs  lemon 
yellow.  The  base  of  the  bill  is  covered  with 
black  bristles.  Head,  throat,  breast,  and 
back  blae  grey.  The  first  six  primaries 
nearly  black,  white  at  the  base,  and  the 
fomth  slightly  longer  than  the  third.  Upper 
tail  coverts  white.  Tail  blue,  the  outer 
feathers  white  with  grey  bars.  Under  parts 
below  the  breast,  white. 

Thb  adult  fbmalb  has  the  crown  of  the 
head,  ear  coverts,  breast,  and  back  dark 
brown,  the  feathers  about  the  neck  margined 
on  each  side  with  lighter  brown.  A  light 
streak  extends  over,  and  another  under  the 
eye,  with  a  dark  line  between  the  two. 
Feathers  behind  the  neck  white,  with  a 
broMrn  line  down  the  centre  of  each.  Pri- 
maries dark  brown,  the  outer  webs  greyish 
and  the  inner  webs  barred.  Upper  tail 
coverts  white.  Tail,  the  two  centre  feathers 
dark  brown  with  six  still  darker  bars,  the 
rest  ferruginous  with  dark  brown  bars. 
Under  parts,  below  the  breast,  ferruginous 
white.  The  two  sexes  were  formerly  con- 
sidered distinct  species,  the  male  being 
known  as  the  "blue  hawk,"  and  the  fonale 
as  the  *'  ringtail.*'  The  two  figures  on  the 
plate  are  from  specimens  in  my  own  collec- 
tion. 

Imm aturb  males  resemble  the  females  in 
colour,  but  begin  to  change  the  second  year. 

Thb  young  are  at  first  covered  with  white 
down.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  four  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  nest,  and  the  old 
ones  killed,  in  North-west  Yorkshire. 


Varibtibs. — I  never  saw  a  variety  of  this 
species. 

Note — ^The  note  is  described  by  Morris 
as  being "  loud  and  clear,  resembling  in 
some  degree  that  of  the  Kestrel." 

Flight— The  flight  of  the  Hen  Harrier, 
like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  is  low,  sweeping 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  kind  of 
hunting  fashion,  hence  probably  the  name 
Harriers.  They  are  said  occasionally  to 
soar  aloft  like  many  others  of  this  family. 

Migration. — This  species  seems  to  be 
partially  migratory,  being  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  autumn. 

FoocL— The  Hen  Harrier  feeds  upon 
game,  thrushes,  larks,  and  all  kinds  of  small 
birds ;  rabbits,  young  hares,  and  other  small 
mammals.  Dr.  Saxby  states  that  in  hard 
weather  it  resorts  to  the  sea  coast  in  search 
of  sandpipers,  &c.,  and  small  fish,  as  he  has 
proved  by  dissection.  It  also  seems  fond  of 
eggs,  and  of  snakes,  lizards,  and  other  rep- 
tiles, twenty  lizards  having  been  taken  from  a 
single  bird.  The  meaning  of  the  Lap  name 
given  above  is  "frog  hawk,"  showing  that 
the  same  habit  obtains  there. 

In  confinbmbnt  they  may  be  treated 
similar  to  the  other  birds  of  prey. 

Habitat.— Formerly  this  was  rather  a 
a  common  species  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
but  now,  alas !  it  is  much  rarer.  It  occurs 
occasionally  all  over  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  A  few  pairs,  I  believe,  still  breed 
in  England,  but  their  numbers  are  decreas- 
ing every  year. 

Abroad  it  is  found  over  all  the  flat  districts 
of  Europe,  principally  in  the  south,  and  in 
North  Africa;  also  as  a  winter  visitor  to 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  India,  and  China. 


Nest. — ^The  nest  is  placed  upon  or  near 
the  ground,  generally  upon  a  waste  or  moor, 
among  furze  bushes  or  heather.  It  is  com- 
posed of  sticks  of  small  size,  coarse  grass, 
heather,  hay,  and  wool. 

Eggs. — Four  or  five  eggs  are  laid,  in 
some  rare  instances  six.    They  should  be 


looked  for  the  first  or  second  week  in  May. 
Their  colour  is  pale  bluish  white ;  in  some 
cases,  but  very  seldom,  slightly  spotted  with 
red.  There  must  be  some  error  in  the 
statement  in  Bewick  that  the  eggs  are 
sometimes  reddish  with  white  spots,  pro- 
bably it  should  have  been  reversed,  viz.,  eggs 
white,  sometimes  with  reddish  spots. 
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15.    MONTAGU'S    HARRIER. 

Circus  cinerareus  (Mont.) 
CiNERARBUS  (L.)  Ash  coloured. 


Size.—  Male,  length  about  ift.  5in.,  ex- 
panse 3ft.  Sin.;  female  i ft.  7  or  8in..  expanse 
3ft.  9  or  loin. 

PlUIOagO. — A  pair  in  my  own  collec- 
tion, which  I  should  presume  are  adult,  are 
IS  follows : — 

Male. — Bill,  dark  horn  colour,  darker  at 
tlie  tip ;  cere,  eyes,  and  legs  yellow.  Head, 
oeclr,  and  throat  light  bluish  grey  or  ash 
coloured;  back,  wings  (except  primaries) 
and  two  central  tail  feathers,  a  darker  shade 
of  the  same  colour ;  primaries  nearly  black. 
The  secondary  wing  feathers  have  each  two 
black  bars  with  indications  of  a  third,  but 
only  the  outer  bar  shows,  the  others  being 
concealed  by  the  wing  coverts.  The  tail 
has  the  two  outer  feathers  white,  with  four 
chestnut  bars  and  an  ash  coloured  one  near 
the  tip ;  the  next  feather  is  barred  in  the 
same  way,  but  less  on  the  outer  web,  which 
is  mainly  ashy  grey ;  the  next  two  are  ashy 
grey,  with  blackish  bars  on  the  inner  webs 
only ;  and  the  two  central  ones  are  entirely 
ashy  grey.  The  under  parU  are  white,  the 
feathers  on  the  sides  and  belly  with  a  central 
streak  of  chesnut  brown. 

Female. — ^Bill,  eyes,  and  legs  same  as  the 
male.  Upper  parts  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
on  the  nape  margined  with  lighter  colour. 
A  pale  streak  over  the  eye  and  a  broader 
one  of  the  same  colour  below  it.  Ear  coverts 
brown.  Under  parts  yellowish  white,  each 
leather  with  a  central  chestnut  streak. 
Tail,  outer  feathers  white,  with  four  brown- 
ish bars,  each  feather  darker,  until  the  centre 
ones  are  dull  brown  barred  with  darker. 
Tail  coverts  white. 

Immaturb  birds  vary  very  much  in  colours 
Mr.  Bond  has  had  two  full-grown  females, 
from  the  fens,  with  the  whole  plumage  much 
darker  than  usual,  every  feather  in  the  back 


margined  with  rich  rufus ;  the  whole  of  the 
under  parts]  neck  and  throat  rich  reddish 
buff  colour.  The  males  begin  life  in  a  garb 
somewhat  similar  to  the  females.  In  all 
stages  this  species  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  last  by  the  greater  length  of  the 
wings. which  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  while  in  the  Hen  Harrier  they  do  not 
reach  the  end  of  the  tail  within  two  or  three 
inches. 

Young.— The  young  in  down  are  white 
tinged  with  ash  colour. 

A  VARIETY  of  an  uniform  sooty  black  some- 
times occurs,  and  does  not  seem  very  rare. 
One  is  recorded  by  Hancock,  in  his  *'  Birds 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham."  Mr. 
Stevenson  records  specimens  from  Norfolk, 
Kent,  and  Sussex;  and  one  is  recorded  in 
the  "  Zoologist,"  which,  in  addition,  had 
the  nape  marked  with  white. 

Note. — Mr.  H.  Saunders,  in  his  notice 
of  the  nest  he  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  1875,  says  the  female  made  a  noise  some- 
thing like  the  Kestrel,  when  driving  rooks 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  her  nest. 

Flight. — The  flight  of  this  species  is 
said  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Hen 
Harrier,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
greater  length  of  wings  and  tail. 

Migration.—- It  is  recorded  as  migra- 
tory in  India  and  Africa,  and  probably  was 
so  in  this  country  also,  as  it  was  seldom  seeo 
later  than  October. 

Food.—- The   food  consists  of  insects, 
reptiles,  field  mice,  small  birds  and  their 
.eggs. 

Habitat — This  species  was  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  commonest  Harrier  in  the 
Fens,  and  is  recorded  from  both  North  and 
South,  probably  also  from  Ireland.    It  has 


been  known  to  breed  in  several  parts  of  both 
England  and  Scotland. 

Abroad  it  is  found  over  the  greater  part 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  I  have  seen 
specimens  from  India. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  placed  very  near  or 
quite  upon  the  ground,  generally  near  or  in 
some  large  tuft  of  carex  or  brushwood,  and 


is  composed  very  loosely  of  small  sticks, 
ling,  coarse  grass,  &c.,  with  softer  material 
and  sometimes  a  little  wool  for  the  lining. 

£ggS. — The  eggs  are  laid  early,  some- 
times before  the  end  of  March.  They  vary  in 
number  from  four  to  six,  and  are  white  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  blue,  and  occasionally  spotted 
with  dark  chocolate  brown. 
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FAMILY  ll.'8TRIQID>E. 


The  members  of  this  family  inhabiting 
Britain  are  sometimes  divided  into  several 
genera,  but  the  species  are  so  similar  that 


they  may  with  advantage  all  be  placed  in 
one  genus. 


Genus  I.  Striz. 


Strix.    The   Latin   name  for  an  Owl. 

These  birds  are  very  peculiar  in  their 
structure,  bat  are  so  well  known  as  not  to 
require  a  very  minute  general  description. 
The  head  is  large,  the  face  round  and  flat, 
surrounded  by  a  frill  of  short  stiff  feathers. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  sunk,  and  some,  if 
not  all  the  species,  have  the  power  of  clos- 
ing one  eye  only,  as  if  they  slept  with  one 
at  a  time,  and  always  had  "  one  eye  open.'* 
The  upper  mandible  is  pointed,  and  much 
curved  over  the  end  of  the  lower  mandible. 
The  plumage  is  very  soft  and  fluffy,  enabling 
the  birds  to  approach  their  prey  on  the 
wing,  and  execute  the  most  rapid  manoeuvres 
in  doing  so,  without  making  the  slightest 
noise.  The  legs  are  covered  to  the  ends  of 
the  toes  with  a  kind  of  hairy  down,  the 
outer  toe  on  each  foot  can  be  moved  back- 
wards, almost  as  much  as  that  of  a  parrot. 
In  some  species  the  head  is  adorned  with 
two   tufts  of  feathers  called    "ears"   or 


M 


horns,*'  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed 
at  pleasure.  Morris  implies  that  the  de- 
pression is  only  apparent,  caused  by  the 
other  feathers  on  the  head  being  raised. 
These  tufts  are  not  the  true  ears,  which  are 
of  large  size,  enabling  the  bird  to  hear  the 
slightest  sound.  The  ears  may  be  seen  by 
raising  the  frill  of  feathers  on  either  side  of 
the  face.  Owls  are  chiefly  of  nocturnal 
habits,  but  some  species  fly  in  quest  of  prey 
by  day,  sometimes  even  in  bright  sunshine. 
Their  food  consists  of  small  mammals  and 
birds,  the  smaller  ones  also  devour  beetles, 
moths,  and  other  nocturnal  insects.  The 
indigestible  portions  of  their  food  are  formed 
into  small  rounded  pellets  in  the  stomac]^ 
and  then  disgorged.  The  eggs  are  white, 
and  generally  of  a  rounded  form. 

Four  species  of  owls  are  natives  of  this 
country,  but  several  European  species  visit 
us  occasionally,  and  one  American  species 
has  been  obtained. 


16.    LONG-EARED    OWL. 


Strix  otust  Linn. 


Otus.  Otus  (Gr.)— The  ear. 

Size. — Male,  length  i  ft.  a  to  3  in. ;  ex- 
panse nearly  3  ft«  Female  slightly  larger. 

Plumage. — a  pair  in  my  collection, 
the  male  of  which  is  figured  on  the  plate, 
are  as  follows  :— 

Malb.  bill  nearly  black ;  eyes  orange ; 
"horns"  dark  brown,  edged  with  ochre 
yellow ;  face  grey,  intermixed  with  brown  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  frill  pure  white,  tipped 
with  dark  brown ;  the  whole  of  the  upper 
parts  finely  mottled  with  grey,  orange,  and 
brown ;  primaries  ochre,  barred  with  black- 


ish brown ;  tail  yellowish,  barred  with  brown 
above,  pale  underneath ;  breast  and  under 
parts  yellowish  white,  with  herring-bone 
stripes ;  legs  and  feet  covered  with  yellow- 
ish hair-like  feathers. 

Thb  Fbmals  is  similar,  but  not  so 
distinctly  marked,  having  less  or  lighter 
brown,  and  more  yellow  in  its  plumage. 

iMiiATURB  birds  are  like  the  adults, 
except  that  the  plumage  is  duller  in  colour. 
The  length  of  ears  will  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish this  species  in  all  stages. 

Thb  Youmg  is  at  first  covered  with  white 
down. 


Varieties.  Mr.  T.  E.  Gunn  records 
(Nat.,  Sept.,  1864),  "an  immature  male,  ob- 
tained at  Burgh,  near  Gt.  Yarmouth,  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  1861.  Its  head,  neck,  breast  and 
abdomen  were  white,  intermixed  with 
patches  of  its  usual  plumage,  wings  and  tail 
partly  white,  upper  wing  coverts  blotched 
with  the  same  colour." 

Note. — Most  of  the  owls  are  well 
known  in  the  country  for  their  peculiar  and 
dismal  cries.  Meyer  resembles  the  note  of 
this  species  to  the  word  "  hook."  But 
generally  the  Long-eared  Owl  seems  to  be 
comparatively  silent,  except  when  young,  at 
least  this  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Prof. 
Newton  (Ed.  of  Yarrell.). 

Migration. — Most  if  not  all  remain 
with  us  throughout  the  year. 

Flight. — ^The  flight  of  the  owl  is  very 
little  observed  owing  to  its  nocturnal  habits. 
When  out  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  we  may 
occasionally  see  a  light  fleeting  shadow  flit 
silently  past  us.  or  see  the  bird  to  better 
advantage  gliding  swallow  like,  between  the 
eye  and  the  moon-lit  sky. 

Food. — The  food  of  this  species  con- 
sists of  rats,  mice,  moles,  young  rabbits  and 
hares ;  also  of  small  birds  which  it  takes 
from  the  perch  while  at  roost. 


In  Confinement  they  may  be  fed  upon 
the  same,  and  will  also  eat  raw  meat.  They 
are  very  easily  taxred  if  taken  from  the  nest 
while  young,  and  are  very  interesting  crea- 
tures on  account  of  their  grotesque  appear- 
ance and  habits.  If  kept  in  a  house  or 
about  a  stackyard  they  are  very  useful  in 
clearing  it  of  vermin  such  as  rats  and 
mice. 

Habitat.-~This  species  is  found  more 
or  less  in  all  the  wooded  districts  of  Eng- 
land, and  most  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Abroad  it  is  found  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  in  India,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  and  in  Africa. 

Nest,-~This  species  never  builds  a  nest 
of  its  own,  but  adapts  that  of  a  crow  or 
magpie,  preferring  those  that  are  in  a  thick 
fir  or  ivy-covered  tree,  sometimes  repairing 
it  by  the  addition  of  a  little  wool  or  a  few 
feathers.  It  also  repairs  the  deserted 
••  Drey  "  of  the  squirrel. 

£ggS. — The  eggs  are  white,  and  nearly 
of  equal  thickness  at  both  ends.  It  number 
they  are  said  to  vary  from  three  to  seven, 
and  are  laid  during  the  latter  part  of  March 
or  in  April.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
eggs  are  laid  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  more, 
'  and  that  the  young  hatch  at  equal  intervals. 
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17.    SHORT-EARED  OWL. 

Strix  brtchyotut,  Forst. 


BRACBYCTVs.^Brtekys  (Gr.),  short ;  Otmt 
(Gr.),  the  ear. 

81*6. — ICale.  length  ahoat  ift.  2in. :  ex- 
panse rather  over  3!!.  Female  rather  larger. 

Plumage.— The  foUowing 


jona 
an  taken  from  a  pair  in  my  own  collection : 

MAU.-.BiU  nearly  black ;  eyes  raddiab 
yellow;  the  frill  of  leathers  sarroimding 
^eyes  are  dark  in  the  centre,  shading  off 
to  white  at  the  outer  eztremes.  The  ears. 
vbich  are  moch  shorter  than  in  the  last 
^pe^es.  are  composed  of  a  few  feathers 
which  are  blackish  brown  in  the  centre  and 
ochreoQs  at  the  edges.  The  whole  of  the 
^9per  parts  are  of  the  same  colours,  each 
^her  being  psde  ochreoos.  or  whitish,  and 
bavmg  a  dark  centre.  The  primaries  are 
ochreoos  tinged  with  orange,  and  barred 
^th  brown.  Tail  ochreoos,  with  about 
>^'en  brown  bars ;  nnder  parts  lighter,  in 
sense  specimens  nearly  white,  with  longito- 
^^  brown  stripes  which  are  thickest 
^093TdM  the  throat 

The  Fsmaub  is  darker  in  colour  than  the 
oaale.  the  yellow  being  deeper  and  the  dark 
Patches  oiore  pronounced. 

IvMATuaa  birds  are  darker  and  browner 
^  cok)Qr,  and  the  markings  larger,  and  the 
^ycs  lighter  than  in  adult  birds. 

'^Rx  Young,  according  to  Dresser,  is 
"covered  with  dose,  soft  down;  upper  parts 
doll  dtrk  brown:  the  down  tipped  with 
^^'^  ochreoos;  fordiead  and  round  the 
^  deep  brown:  under  parts  ochreous; 
the  throat  and  upper  breast  clouded  with 
*»ty  brown. 

^AurriKs  sometimes  occur  very  pale  in 
oobur,  the  ochreous  colour  being  entirely 
^^t,  leaving  the  ground  colour  white; 
^  dark  markings  rather  paler,  giving  the 
^d  a  very  grey  appearance.  This  variety 
is  not  peculiar  to  either 


Migration  — ^This  is  a  migratory  spe- 
cies, arriving  in  this  country  about  the  first 
week  in  October  and  departing  in  March, 
though  not  unfrequeotly  it  remains  to  breed. 
Coming,  as  it  does,  about  the  same  time  as 
Che  Woodcock,  it  is  known  ia  some  districts 
as  the  Woodcock  Owl.  Upon  iu  arrival  it 
is  generally  found  in  some  abundance  in  all 
Che  eastern  counties.  Its  prey  draws  it  iaio 
the  vicinity  of  com  and  stubble  fields,  whera 
it  ia  sometimes  congregated  in  large  num* 
hers.  At  Flambro*  Head  some  men  begun 
to  cut  a  field  of  com,  and  seeing  an  owl 
they  procured  a  gun  and  brought  the  ma* 
rauder  to  the  ground.  As  they  proceeded 
with  their  work,  owl  after  owl  sprung  up ; 
each  in  turn  were  brought  down,  until  when 
the  field  was  done  they  had  stain  fourteen. 
Of  course,  this  b  only  fermer-like.  and 
quite  competitive  with  an  Englishman's 
stupidity:  the  owls  being  there  for  Che  very 
awful  crime  of  killing  mice,  they  must  be 
brought  to  the  (iron)  bar  of  (in)justioe. 

Biwl  la  ft  littl*  bffM aaltaority; 

Moat  ignonuit  of  vhfti  h^  »ort  mrnA. 

Hto  glaij  mmnrm    lik«  id  MgiT  ftp*, 

Fte|«  meh  CurtMtia  trloka  Mors  high  bMvia, 

thtMs*!' 


Note.— The  note  of  this  species  is  said 
to  resemble  the  words  "  Kiow  "  or  '*  Keaw.** 

Flight. — ^The  flight  of  this  owl  seems 
to  be  mote  diurnal  than  any  other  of  the 
British  species,  flying  generally  in  a  pretty 
straight  line  by  repeated  and  easy  flaps  of 
the  wings. 

Food.— Its  food  consists  of  rats,  mice, 
and  large  insects :  but  when  these  are  not 
procurable  it  will  attack  small  birds  up  to 
the  sise  of  a  plover.   It  will  also  eat  reptiles. 

In  conpinsmbnt  it  may  be  treated  to  a 
similar  diet,  with  the  addition  of  butcher's 
meat. 


Habitat.-— In  this  country  the  short- 
eared  owl  seems  most  numerous  along  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.  It  is  also 
found  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It 
seems  more  of  a  ground  bird  than  the  other 
species  of  owls,  very  seldom  alighting  in 
trees. 

Abroad  it  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  also  in  various  parts  of  Asia ;  in 
America,  from  the  arctic  regions  to  far 
south;  and  in  Africa  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 


Nest. — Little  or  no  nest  is  made,  a 
hollow  being  simply  scraped  out  on  the 
ground  beneath  the  shelter  of  some  over- 
hanging tuft  of  heather  or  other  vegetation. 
The  site  chosen  is  generally  upon  a  moor  or 
heath.  When  any  material  at  all  is  used 
it  is  generally  some  dry  grass  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

Eggs. — Four  or  five  eggs  are  laid,  but 
sometimes  the  number  reaches  six  or  even 
seven.  They  are  white,  and  generally  of  a 
very  rounded  form.  This  species  seems  to 
breed  rather  later  than  the  last. 
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18.    TAWNT    OWL. 


SMw  MtridtUot  Linn. 


Stridula. — ^From  ttriinhu  (L.),  creaking, 
harsh. 

Size. —  Male,  length  aboat  zft.  2in.,  ex- 
panse of  wings  about  2ft.  8  or  loin.  Female 
one  or  two  inches  larger. 

Flmnage. — The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  own  pair : — 

Male. — Bill  pale  horn  colour.  The  eyes 
are  dark  brown.  Face  grey,  with  long 
black  bristles  on  each  side  of  the  bill,  and 
Aai^iwg  off  to  reddish  beyond  the  eyes. 
Frill  of  iieathers  white,  tipped  with  reddish 
and  brown.  Head  and  back  reddish,  or 
yellowish  tan  colour  shaded  with  brown. 
Greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts  white  on 
the  outer  half  of  the  web.  Primaries  yel- 
lowish white,  barred  with  brown.  Tail 
yellowish  white,  barred  with  brown.  Under 
parts  white,  each  feather  with  a  dark  brown 
mark  down  the  centre  and  a  ferruginous 
band  across  the  end.  Legs  white,  faintly 
spotted  with  brown. 

Thb  Fbmalb  has  scarcely  any  ferrugi- 
nous, the  markings  being  darker  and  more 
distinct,  especially  on  the  under  parts.  Mr. 
Bond  says  these  differences  of  colour  are 
not  due  to  sex,  and  that  the  rufous  variety 
similar  to  my  male  is  the  more  common  of 
the  two. 

Immature  birds  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  adults. 

The  Young  is  at  first  covered  with 
brownish  grey  down. 

A  Variety  is  recorded  (Zool.,  p.  2411) 
with  the  parts  light  ash  grey  which  are 
usually  brown.  A  supposed  case  of  melan- 
ism is  reported  (Ibis,  1876.  p.  63)  by  Messrs. 
Sdater  and  Taylor.  It  was  shot  near  Con- 
stantinople. 

Note.— This  owl  is  the  veritable  hooter 
and  excels  all  the  other  species  in  that 


accomplished  act.  I  have  frequently  listen- 
ed to  their  concerts  in  Sherwood  forest  and 
other  places,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  different  pitched  voices  which  the  various 
individuals  possess.  Gilbert  White  noticed 
this.  He  says  "  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who 
is  said  to  have  a  nice  ear,  remarks  that  the 
owls  about  this  village  hoot  in  three  different 
keys,  in  G  flat  or  F  sharp,  in  B  flat,  and  in 
A  flat."  The  note  is  a  wild  and  dismal 
"hoo,  hoo,  hoo."  which  is  rendered  still 
more  melancholy  by  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
Owls  seem  to  have  a  particular  liking  for 
dismal  cries.  Wolley,  when  in  Lapland, 
had  several  owls  brought  round  him  at  night 
by  the  barking  of  his  dogs.  He  then  tried 
some  unearthly  noises  himself  and  was 
successful  in  bringing  more.  His  attendant 
said  that  if  anybody  heard  him  they  would 
think  it  was  the  "  djefoul." 

Flight.  ^-This  is  not  so  buoyant  and 
graceful  on  the  wing  as  the  last-named 
species,  but  being  purely  a  bird  of  the  night 
it  is  oftener  heard  than  seen. 

Migration. — Does  not  migrate  in  this 
country. 

Pood.— The  Tawny  Owl  preys  princi- 
pally upon  the  smaller  mammals — rats, 
mice,  moles,  young  hares  and  rabbits.  It 
will  also  sometimes  eat  birds,  insects,  worms, 
and  even  fish. 

In  confinement  they  soon  become  tame 
if  fed  by  hand,  especially  if  taken  from  the 
nest  while  jroung. 

Habitat  — This  owl  inhabits  most  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  but  is  rare  in 
Ireland.  It  frequents  wooded  districts, 
especially  where  there  are  large  hollow  or 
ivy-covered  trees,  in  which  it  resorts  during 
the  day. 


Abroad  it  is  known  all  over  Europe,  in 
parts  of  Asia  and  north  Africa. 

Nest- — The  nest  is  placed  in  an  old 
tree,  and  composed  of  chips  of  rotton  wood, 
or  sometimes  in  the  old  nest  of  a  crow  or 
magpie,  which  undergoes  very  little  repair. 
Mr.  Wharton  records  (Ibis,  vol.  ii.,  N.S., 


p.  324)  a  nest  he  found  in  Wales  upon  the 
ground.  Mr.  Bond  says  he  has  also  hesird 
of  its  breeding  in  rabbit  burrows. 

SggS. — The  eggs  are  laid  in  March .  to 
the  number  of  from  three  to  five,  and  are 
white  like  the  others  of  this  genus. 


A. 


♦      • 


RCO-BAOKED      5HHIKE, 


®xhtX  ttn—^nUBMXtB. 


This  is  the  largest  division  of  birds  we 
have  represented  in  Britain,  and  contains 
all  the  smaller  perching  birds,  both  insecti- 
verons  and  graminirorons,  and  some  of  the 
larger  kind — as  the  crows.  It  contains  most 
of  those  comprised  nnder  the  older  Linnean 
order  "  Passeres."  Most  of  the  members  of 
this  order  are  insect  feeders,  and  those 
which  feed  on  grain  feed  also  on  insects 
daring  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
Most  of  them  are  migratory,  and  principally 
come  here  in  the  spring  to  breed,  and  depart 

FAMILY  I 
This  family  comprises  the  Shrikes  or 
Botcher  birds.  They  form  a  natural  con- 
nection between  the  birds  of  prey  and  the 
insectivorous  birds.  The  beak  has  a  notch 
or  tooth  on  the  upper  mandible,  similar  to 


in  autumn,  though  some  are  winter  visitors. 
It  is  in  this  order  that  we  find  the  voice 
reach  its  highest  perfection ;  and,  perhaps, 
no  country  in  the  world  is  richer  in  song- 
birds than  Britain.  The  architecture  of  the 
nest  is  generally  more  perfect  in  this  than 
in  any  other  class  of  birds,  and  for  this 
the  reason  figures  of  the  nests  will  be  given 
of  all  obtainable  species.  Throughout  this 
order  the  immature  bird  is  remarkable  for 
the  barred  or  mottled  appearance.  The 
very  young  are  hatched  naked  or  nearly  so. 

LANIADyE. 

that  in  the  hawks,  but  they  have  not  the 
sharp  curved  talons  of  the  latter  class. 
They  live  on  large  insects,  small  birds,  and 
mice,  chiefly  the  voles  and  shrews,  which 
they  impale  upon  thorns. 


Genus  I.  Lanius. 


Lanius,  a  butcher,  from  Lanio,  I  tear. 
Only  one  species  is  a  native  of  Britain, 


though   three    others    have   occurred   as 
occasional  visitors. 


20.    RED-BACKED    SHRIKE. 

Lanius  coUurio, 


CoLLURio  (Gr.)  A  name  given  by  Aristole 
to  a  bird,  probably  of  the  thrush  kind. 

Size. — Length  about  Tin.,  expanse  'Ktn. 

Plnmage. — Male.  Bill  black;  eyes 
brown.  Crown  of  head,  nape,  part  of  back, 
and  upper  tail  coverts  bluish  grey,  a  band 
across  the  centre  of  the  back  and  wing 
coverts,  chestnut  brown.  Primaries  and 
secondaries  blackish,  the  latter  edged  with 
lighter.  Ear  coverts  black.  The  whole  of 
the  under  parts  pinkish  white,  lighter  on  the 
throat  and  under  tail  coverts.  L^^  brown ; 
tail,  two  centre  feathers  black,  the  rest 
white  at  the  base,  each  succeeding  feather 
having  more  white  than  the  preceeding  one. 

Fbmalb.  bill  lighter  at  the  base.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  reddish  brown, 
primaries  and  tail  rather  darker,  and  the 


nape  in  old  birds  tinged  with  grey.  Under 
parts  white,  barred  with  brown ;  tail  brown, 
outside  feathers  partly  white.  Old  females 
occadonally  assume  the  plumage  of  the 
male. 

Immature  Birds  resemble  the  female, 
but  are  more  barred,  and  rather  darker  in 
colour,  both  on  the  under  parts  and  on  the 
back. 

A  Variety  of  an  uniform  pale  fawn- 
colour  is  recorded  as  having  been  killed  at 
Lewes  (ZO0/.,  2698).  Cream  and  fawn- 
coloured  ones  have  also  occiured. 

Note. — A  friend  who  took  a  nest  last 
season  (1881),  describes  the  old  birds  as 
being  very  noisy,  something  like  the  male 
sparrows,  when  two  or  three  are  clamouring 
over  a  female.  But  it  makes  little  noise 
except  when  the  young  are  in  the  nest 


Flight. — The  flight  is  strong  and  direct, 
but  sometimes  rather  wavering. 

Migration.  *— a  summer  visitor,  arriv- 
ing towards  the  end  of  April,  and  departing 
at  the  end  of  September. 

Food. — The  food  of  this  Shrike  consists 
of  the  larger  insects  and  small  birds,  and 
young  mice,  field  voles  and  shrews  prin- 
cipally. They  seem  to  have  a  partiality 
for  bees.  Mr.  James  Varley  records  having 
found  a  large  number  of  dead  humble  bees 
under  a  tree  that  was  in  flower  at  Wood- 
some,  near  Huddersfield.  Specimens  were 
sent  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Shrikes:  After  this,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that  a 
pair  of  Red-backed  Shrikes  had  bred  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  Mr.  Varley  found  the 
bees.  These  birds  have  the  peculiar  habit 
of  fixing  their  prey  upon  a  thorn  or  upon  a 
forked  branch,  which  has  given  to  them  the 
name  of  Butcher-birds.  The  fur  or  feathers 
is  cast  up  in  pellets,  after  the  manner  of  the 
hawks  and  owls. 

In  Confinement  they  soon  become  tame, 
and  twist  their  food  in  the  wires  of  the  cage 
when  they  tear  it  to  pieces. 

Habitat. — This  is  a  common  bird  in 
most  of  the  Southern  counties  of  England, 


but  it  is  rarely  found  further  north  than 
Yorkshire,  and  seems  to  be  still  rarer  in 
Scotland,  and  unknown  in  Ireland.  For- 
merly it  bred  frequently  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Huddersfield,  and  still  does  so 
occasionally.  It  frequents  hedgerows  and 
thickets. 

Abroad  it  is  found  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Western  Asia. 

Nest. — ^The  nest  is  generally  built  in  a 
thorn-hedge  or  some  such  situation.  It  is 
very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  The 
one  figured  was  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  C. 
A.  Marriott,  and  is  composed  of  grass,  moss, 
and  catkins  of  sallow,  lined  with  grass  roots, 
and  an  inner  lining  of  horsehair. 

Eggs. — The  eggs  vary  so  much  in 
colour,  that  it  is  difl&cult  to  describe  the 
various  shades.  Some  are  rich  rosy  cream 
colour,  with  the  spots  nearly  blood  red; 
others  pale  salmon  with  dark  spots  and 
markings ;  others  stone-colour,  with  brown- 
ish spots  or  markings,  or  whitish  with  pale 
brown  marks.  Most  of  the  spots  are  in  a  zone 
round  the  larger  end,  but  sometimes  they 
are  situated  round  the  thickest  part,  or  at 
the  point. 

Varieties  occur  pure  white,  but  are 
rare. 
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19.    BARN    OWL. 

Strix  fiammea,  Linn. 
Dylluan  wen  (Anct.  Brit.) 


FLAMifEA.^Flame-coloured,  from  flamma 

{l).  flame. 

Size.— Male,  length  ift.  2in. ;  expanse, 
3it.  lin.    Female  slightly  larger. 

Plumage. — ^Xhe  delicate  plumage  of 
ttis  bird  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  British  owls.    The  two  sexes  differ 
^  little,  if  at  all,  and  may  be  described 
as  follows : — ^Bill,  yellowish   white ;    eyes, 
^k  haxel  brown.    The  whole  of  the  upper 
parts  are  daU,  the  feathers  tipped  with  blue- 
grey,  aad  with  a  black  spot  including  a 
white  one.    Tail  bu£f,  with  slightly  darker 
^s.    The  face  and  all  the  under  parts  are 
pare  silken  white,  but  sometimes  in  the 
female  the  breast  is  spotted  or  tinged  with 
buff.    The  feet  are  but  very  barely  covered 
^thhair-like  feathers.    The  figure  is  from 
3  specimen  in  my  own  collection. 

Immature  birds  are  duller  and  paler  in 

colour. 


Young  in  down  are 
^ilar  to  swan's  down. 


white,  the   down 


Vajuetibs  similar  to  one  in  Mr.  Hancock's 
collection  are  not  very  rare,  in  which  "  the 
whole  of  the  under  parts,  which  are  usually 
white,  are  of  a  dull  tawny  colour,  as  are 
the  legs  and  thighs ;  the  face  is  also  tinged 
^th  the  same  colour,  and  the  upper  parts 
have  a  tawny  richer  than  usual"  (Birds  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham).  Meyer 
records  one  pied  with  white,  and  another 
^th  the  ground  colour  white  with  the 
Q^kings  only  very  faintly  distinct. 

Note.— >The  note  of  this  species  is  a 
sort  of  harsh  screech,  hence  it  is  often  called 
the  screech  owl.  The  young  birds,  while 
they  are  in  the  nest,  make  a  kind  of  snoring 
noise,  which  is  also  made  by  the  old  birds. 


Flight.— This  bird  loves  to  fly  in  the 
twilight  or  moonlight,  wheeling  softly  and 
without  the  slightest  noise  about  the  stack- 
yard, or  over  a  certain  track  of  ground.  It 
generally  flies  low.  and  at  intervals  suddenly 
drops  upon  some  unwary  mouse  or  rat, 
which  it  clutches  and  bears  off  to  its  young 
brood. 

Migration.— This  is  a  resident  bird, 
frequenting  the  same  places  all  the  year 
round. 

Food. — The  food  of  the  Bam  owl  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  rats,  mice,  and  their 
allies.    It  is  thus  a  bird  of  very  great  service 
upon  a  farm,  where  it  should  always  be 
encouraged.    But  give  a  dog  a  bad  name 
and  you  know  the  consequences :  and  the 
poor  Barn  owl  has  obtained  a  bad  name  by 
being  seen  too  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  dovecote.    Thompson  and  others  record 
instances  of  this  owl  breeding  in  dovecotes, 
and  in  no  one  instance  has  it  been  accused 
of  molesting  the  pigeons.    The  remains  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  rats  and  mice  have 
been  counted  as  the   results  of  a   single 
night's  repast,  and  in  the  stomach  of  all  I 
have  examined,  I  never  found  the  remains 
of  any  birds,  though   Mr.  Bond  informs 
me  he  has  found  skulls  of  sparrows,  &c.,  in 
their  castings.    Bishop  Stanley  records  an 
instance  of  a  person  who  kept  pigeons  and 
had  the  young  ones  frequently  destroyed, 
as  he  thought,  by  a  pair  of  owls  which 
frequented  the  premises.    So  one  moonlight 
night  he  determined  to  be  revenged,  and 
stationing  himself  near  the  dovecote  with 
his  gun,  he  awaited  his  victim.    Presently 
one  of  the  owls  came  out  of  the  pigeon- 
house  and  was  flying  away  with  something 
in  its  claws.    Bang  went   the   engine   of 
destruction,  and  down  came  the  poor  bird. 


The  man  had  murdered  his  best  friend, 
for  he  found  that  the  object  it  was  carrying 
away  was  an  old  rat.  This  bird  has  also 
been  known  to  feed  on  fish. 

In  Confinement  this  owl  is  very  inter- 
esting and  also  useful,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  above.  It  is  easily  tamed,  especially  if 
taken  from  the  nest  when  young,  and 
becomes  attached  to  those  it  knows  if  treated 
with  kindness  and  afifection.  Tame  ones 
have  even  been  known  to  return  after  they 
have  had  their  liberty  given  them,  while 
others  have  brought  wild  birds  to  share  in 
their  fare. 

Habitat. — The  vicinity  of  old  barns, 
churches,  ruins,  and  ivy-clad  trees  seem  to 
be  the  favourite  haunts  of  this  species.  It 
is  distributed,  more  or  less  over  all  the 
British  Isles. 

Abroad  this  is  the  most  universally  dis- 
tributed of  the  British  Raptores,  being  found 


nearly  all  over  the  world,  except  the  extreme 
north,  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  tlic 
southern  point  of  the  American  continent. 

Nest. — ^The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole  ic 
some  old  ruin,  generally  among  ivy,  or  in 
an  hollow  tree.  Very  little  material  is  used 
in  its  construction ;  a  few  twigs  or  bits  oi 
hay  or  straw  being  all  the  birds  require,  but 
the  castings  soon  accumulate  and  form  a 
bed. 

Eggs. — The  eggs  seem  to  be  laid  in 
pairs.  Two  eggs  will  be  laid  and  sat  upon, 
and  just  before  they  hatch  two  more  will  be 
laid;  when  the  first  two  are  hatched,  the 
warmth  of  the  young  birds  serves  to  hatch 
the  second  pair,  and  a  third  pair  are  laid 
and  hatched  in  a  similar  mannar.  Thus 
the  time  of  the  old  birds  can  be  employed 
in  providing  food.  The  eggs,  like  those  of 
all  the  owls,  are  white. 


8ARN       UWL 
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Genus  II.  Musicapa. 


MU8CIC4PA,  Mntca  (L),  a  fly ;  Ct^  (L).  I 


Only  two  species  are  native  of  Britain, 
and  two  or  three  others  have  occurred  as 
Tisitors  from  the  Continent.  The  bill  is 
niber  stouter  than  in  the  warblers.    They 


live  almost  entirely  upon  flies,  which  they 
capture  on  the  wing,  and  will  sit  for  hours 
together  upon  one  particular  branch,  sally- 
ing forth  every  time  a  fly  comes  in  sight, 
and  returning  again  to  the  same  branch. 


21.    PIED    FLYCATCHER. 

Muscicapa  oMcapiUat  Linn, 


9 

Atucapilla. 
Size. — Length,  5  in. ;  expanse,  8  in. 

Plumage. — ^The  adult  male,  during  the 
breeding  season,  has  the  bill,  feet,  and  upper 
parts  black  ;  a  white  band  across  the  fore- 
^^^  \  part  of  the  secondaries  and  the  outer 
tail  feathers  white.  Eyes  brown.  After  the 
aatninn  moult  the  black  assumes  a  slaty 
brown  tint,  and  in  this  state  closely  re- 
sembles the  female,  and  as  such  is  figured 
w  Gould's  great  work  ;  but  it  may  easily  be 
^distinguished  by  the  white  band  on  the 
forehead. 

The  AouLT  female  has  the  dark  parts 
^  9«y>  the  white  duller,  and  the  band 
^  the  for^ead  wanting. 

"^  Immatdrb  bird  is  described  as  hav- 
^  the  upper  parts  grey  as  in  the  female. 
^t  the  feathers  are  slightly  edged  with 
^^  colour.  Those  on  the  rump,  sides  of 
^^  and  wing  coverts,  have  each  a  pale 
'pot  near  the  extremity ;  under  parts  as  in 
toe  female.  This  state  of  plumage  only 
^ta  five  or  six  weeks,  when  it  becomes 
^  the  female  bird. 

^Ote. — The  note  is  described  as  a  low 
^•arble,  commencing  "sic,  sic.  sic,"  very 
^  that  of  the  Lesser  Whitethroat.  It  has 
^  a  song  which   is   both   sweet    and 

'^lodious. 

Migration. — ^The  Pied  Flycatcher  is  a 
*^iQer  visitor  to   these   Islands,  though 


rarely    observed   breeding.     It   regularly 
breeds  in  the  North  of  England. 

Food. — The  food  consists  of  insects, 
principally  flies  captured  on  the  wing ;  it  is 
also  stated  to  eat  berries,  such  as  currants, 
elders,  and  cherries. 

Habitat. — Found  sparingly  in  various 
parts  of  England,  more  particularly  in  the 
North-west.  Rare  in  the  Eastern  andxniddle 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  very  rare  in  Ork- 
ney.   In  Ireland  it  seems  unknown. 

Abroad  it  is  common  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  but  only  a  summer  visitor  to  the 
extreme  north,  though  occuring  as  far  as 
Lapland. 

Nest. — The  nest  figured,  as  well  as  the 
birds  and  egg,  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Varley, 
on  the  river  Ghelt,  in  Cumberland,  in  z88o. 
The  was  btiilt  in  a  wall,  and  composed 
of  dry  grass  blades  and  withered  leaves,  lined 
with  a  very  few  horse  hairs  and  woody  fibres. 
They  will  also  build  in  hollow  trees,  and  an 
instance  is  copied  into  almost  every  book 
on  nesting,  of  a  pair  having  taken  forcible 
possession  of  an  aperture  occupied  by  a 
colony  of  bees. 

Eggs.— The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  very 
rarely  six  in  number,  pale  blue-green,  much 
lighter  than  those  of  the  Redstart,  which 
builds  in  like  situations. 


PtCD       TLYCATOHER 


Genu8  III.    Cindus. 


CiNCLUs.  (Gr.)  a  lattice,  probably  from 
the  markmgs  on  the  back  of  the  bird.  This 
genns  has  only  one  representative  in  Britain, 
and  fiew  other  species  exist  abroad.    The 


bill  has  a  ridge  along  the  upper  edge, 
moderately  long  and  slightly  tnmed  upward. 
Tail  and  wings  short ;  claws  long ;  the  body 
very  plump  and  round. 


23.    DIPPER. 

Cindus  aquaticHSt  Bechst. 


Aquaticus,  from  aqua  (L.)  water,  the  bird 
being  always  found  about  water. 

Size.— -Length,  about  7i  in.;  expanse, 
12  m. 

Flnmage.— BiU  blackish ;  eyes  hazel ; 
top  and  sides  of  head,  and  neck  brownish 
black;  back  wings  and  tail  sooty  black, 
the  feathers  margined  by  darker  colour; 
throat  and  breast  white,  suddenly  changing 
to  chestnut  on  the  belly,  and  gradually 
changing  to  sooty  black  at  the  vent;  legs 
horn  colour.    The  sexes  are  very  similar. 

Immature  birds  have  the  upper  parts  pale 
sooty  black,  the  feathers  margined  with 
darker  colour ;  breast  and  belly  yellowish 
white,  each  feather  margined  with  sooty 
(pL  23.  fig.  2). 

Varixtibs. — One  white  specimen  is  re- 
corded. There  is  also  a  variety  of  this  bird 
found  in  Scandanavia,  which  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the 
name  of  C.  milanogaster.  It  has  the  usual 
chestnut  on  the  belly  replaced  by  sooty 
black.  This  variety  is  sometimes  found  in 
this  country,  being  recorded  from  both 
Yorkshire  and  Norfolk. 

Note. — Besides  the  ordinary  note,  a 
simple  *'  chet,"  the  dipper  has  a  short,  but 
pleasant  song,  which  may  be  heard  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Fll^t.*— The  dipper  has  a  strong,  quick 
flight,  generally  in  a  straight  line  along  the 
course  of  some  stream,  and  has  the  habit  as 
soon  as  it  alights,  generally  upon  some  stone 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  of  moving  its 
tail  after  the  manner  of  the  wagtail. 


Migration.— I  think  the  bird  is  par- 
tially migratory,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
at  least— (F.B.). 

Food. — Larva  of  aquatic  insects,  water 
snails,  worms,  &c.  The  dipper  has  been 
charged  by  anglers  with  destroying  the 
spawn  of  fishes,  and.  in  consequence,  has 
been  persecuted,  and  rewards  have  been 
offered,  and.  I  believe,  still  are,  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  for  its  destruction.  It 
has  been  proved,  however,  by  dissection  of 
the  birds  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  that  it 
seldom  takes  spawn,  but  feeds  upon  the 
larvae  of  aquatic  insects,  which  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  injure  the  spawn  than 
the  bird  itself.  Such  cases  as  this  are  very 
strong  in  favour  of  natural  history  forming 
a  part  of  our  system  of  education. 

Habitat.— Mountain  streams,  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  most 
numerous  in  the  north,  being  a  common 
bird  in  all  the  Scotch  highland  burns.  It 
has  the  power  of  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  a 
pool  and  rising  again  at  some  distance ;  it 
has  been  seen  to  rise  to  the  surface  in  the 
middle  of  a  pool  and  take  flight. 

Abroad. — It  is  common  in  most  of  the 
hilly  parts  of  Europe. 

Nest.— The  nest  is  very  large  for  the 
size  of  the  bird.  It  is  round,  with  a  hole  in 
one  side,  and  is  composed  of  moss,  lined  with 
dry  leaves.  It  is  placed  in  a  crevice  of  a  rock 
or  bridge,  generally  near  some  cascade. 
I  have  known  it  placed  behind  a  waterfall, 
where  the  birds  had  to  go  through  the  water 
each  time  of  approaching  or  leaving  the  nest. 

lEtgg,B' — Five  or  six,  pure  white. 


^-j^'i 


^iPOT  rCO       rLYLATCHER 


22.    SPOTTED    FL7CATCHEB. 


Mumtmfm  gritfoUt,  Liim. 
Y  gwybedog  (AacC.  Brit.) 


Grisxola,  from  grisius  (L.)  grtj. 

Sise.— Ijeiigth«  sk  in- :  expanse.  7I  ia. 

to  8  in. 

nunage.^BiU  nearly  Mack;  the  low- 
er  mandible  yellow  at  the  baae,  with  a  lew 
bristles  about  the  month :  eyes  hasd :  the 
vhole  of  the  npper  parts,  including  the  tail, 
are  pale  greyish  brown :  under  parts  greyish 
vhite,  tinged  with  grey  brown  on  the  breast 
md  throat,  where  each  feather  has  also  a 
dark  stripe  down  the  centre.  Both  seies 
are  similar. 

Thb  Immatukx  or  nest  plumage,  which 
cnly  lasts  for  a  few  weeks,  has  on  the  tip 
cf  each  feather  a  yellowish  white  spot. 

Varixtixs. — ^An  Mlbmo  was  captured  some 

rears  ago  near  Gravesend  in  Kent,  and  Mr. 

Bond  has  one,  very  pale  wood  brown,  with 

'the  markings  of  a  rufeus  colour,  killed  in 

however,  are  rare. 


Flight— This  bird  delighto  in  the 
licinity  of  shady  trees,  where  it  flits  about 
in  a  kind  of  butterfly-like  flight,  incessantly 
ia  qnest  of  insect  life. 

Migration. — a  regular  summer  visitor 
to  this  country,  seldom  reaching  us  before 
the  middle  of  May,  and  departing  again 
about  the  end  of  September. 

Food. — Consists  almost  entirely  of  flies 
and  other  insects,  but  sometimes  a  few  berries 
mch  as  those  of  the  mountain  ash,  are  eaten. 

In  CoiiFiMXMBNT. — I  Imow  of  no  case  of 
&is  bird  being  kept  in  captivity. 

Habitat.^This  bird  is  not  uncommon 
is  most  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  but  rarer  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south.  It  frequents  woods,  orchards,  plant- 
ations, and  similar  places. 


Abkoao. — It  is  found  throughout  Europe, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  aad  Asia. 
Dresser  says  it  is  a  regular  visitant  to  west- 
ern continental  India. 

Most, — ^The  nest  seems  to  be  begun 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  birds  at 
their  breeding  places,  and  sometimes  two 
broods  are  reared  in  a  season.    It  is  com- 
posed of  moss,  mixed  with  a  few  bits  of 
stick,  dry  leaves  or  roots,  lined  with  fine 
grass  and  horsehair,  sotnerimes  also  with  a 
few  feathers.    Mr.  Bond  has  one  with  the 
outer  parts  formed  principally  of  fine  sea- 
weeds, and  lined  with  feathers,  dried  grasses, 
and  hair,  uken  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    But 
the  prettiest  nest  he  ever  saw  was  compoasd 
almost  entirely  of  dead  flowering  racemes  of 
the  evergreen  oak,  the  lining  of  hair  and  dried 
grasses.   This  nest  was  taken  at  Hampstead. 
Generally  the  site  chosen  is  among  a  few 
small  branches  against  the  bole  of  a  tree,  or 
in  a  tree  trained  against  a  house  side ;    but 
sometimes  very  odd  situations  are  made 
choiceof;  such,  for  instance,  as  tops  of  lamp- 
posts, in  inverted  tree  pots,  various  places  in 
and  about  outhouses,  or  on  a  beam  in  a  cow* 
house.    On  one  occasion  a  nest  was  placed 
on  a  hoe  which  hung  in  a  shed.    When  the 
hoe  was  wanted  the  nest  was  taken  down 
and  replaced  again  when  the  implement  was 
done  with;  an  arrangement  to  which  the 
bird  did  not  seem  to  object,  for  it  reared  a 
brood  of  young  (Zool.,  p.  3577;.    I  once 
found  a  flycatcher's  nest  placed  inside  that 
of  a  thrush  upon  the  ledge  of  a  rock  in 
North  Yorkshire.    The  thrush's  nest  con- 
tained two  eggs  under  the  other  nest,  and  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  flycatchers  had 
taken  forcible  possession.    Gilbert  .White 
relates  an  instance  of  a  pair  having  built 
upon  a  naked  bough,  and  that  when  the 


hottest  weather  came  on.  the  heat  of  the  sun 
was  enough  to  have  scorched  the  young 
brood,  had  not  the  old  birds  had  the  sagacity 
to  hover  above  the  nest  during  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  day,  panting  for  breath  them- 
selves, but  protecting  the  young  ones  from 
the  scorching  rasrs. 

Bg^B. — Four  to  six  eggs  are  laid,  grey- 
ish or  greenish-white,  spotted  or  mottled 
with  yellowish  or  reddish  sienna  spots  or 


blotches.  Sometimes  the  spotting  is  fin 4 
and  forms  a  zone  round  the  thick  parts ;  s 
other  times  it  is  in  blotches,  and  then  mor 
of  the  ground  colour  is  shown. 

Varieties. — "I  have  had  one  entirel 
white.  I  took  a  nest  in  Cambridgeshiz 
in  1864  with  four  eggs  entirely  rich  creav 
colour  without  any  spots  or  markings, 
have  seen  eggs  similar  to  those  of  the  pie 
bird,  also  without  spots  or  marks.— F.B.** 


SPOTTED     fLYCA'^CHLfi 


Oenut  IV.  Tardus. 


Tdrdus  (L.),  a  thrush. 

The  birds  composing  this  genus  are  all  of 
moderate  size.  The  beak  rather  large,  upper 
|ridge  curved  to  the  point ;  the  wings  have 
file  third  and  fourth  quill  feathers  long- 
est; tarsus  rather  long.    Six  species  are 


native  of  this  country :— one  summer  visitor 
(partial),  two  winter  visitors,  and  three  resi- 
dents. Two  or  three  other  species  have 
been  taken  in  this  country  ^ther  as  strag- 
glers from  distant  lands  or  birds  escaped 
from  confinement. 


24.    MISSEL    THRUSH. 

Turdui  vi§eUforui,  Linn. 
Penn  y  Uwyn  (Anct.  Brit.) 


ViscivoRus.— From  mtcum  (L.)  mistletoe. 
»d  mro  (L.),  I  devour. 

Size. — I^ength  about  ii  in.;   expanse, 
'  ft.  7  in. 

PllUnage«-^-Bill  brown,  lower  mandible 
J'cllow  at  the  base ;  eyes  hazel ;  the  whole 
cf  the  upper  surface  is  clove  or  olive  brown ; 
the  wings,  wing  coverts,  and  tail  slightly 
paler  colour,  edged  with  wood  brown ;  the 
outer  tail  feathers  with  a  dull  white  spot ; 
onder  parts  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  and 
blackish  spots;  legs  and  feet  pale  brown. 
The  96X68  are  similar. 

Thb  Young,  when  they  leave  the  nest, 
bave  a  streak  of  pale  colour  down  the  centre 
of  each  dark  feather  on  the  back,  and  the 
ving  and  tail  feathers  are  edged  with  the 
>axDe  colour.  Under  parts  similar  to  the 
^nlt,  but  lighter  in  colour.  (See  lower 
figure,  pi.  24.) 

Varixtibs.— White  and  pied  varieties 
have  been  recorded.  A  white  one  was 
killed  near  Exeter  in  1851.  Mr.  Bond  has 
a  very  pale  Taziety,  which  is  represented  in 
^^  opper  figure,  pi.  24,  killed  near  Ply- 
mouth in  1873.  Cases  of  melanism  occur 
ia  this  species.  There  is  an  example  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Note.— The  ordinary  note  is  a  harsh 
scream,  uttered  when  the  bird  is  alarmed, 
as  by  intruders  approaching  too  near  its 
Best.    The  song  is  commenced  in  January, 


and  is  always  uttered  from  the  top  of  a  tall 
tree.  It  is  loud  and  clear,  but  has  not  a 
great  variety  of  ton^.^  It  occasionally  sings 
when  on  the  wing. 

Flight. — Rather  heavy,  produced  by  a 
series  of  flappings  and  periods  of  cessation, 
which  causes  an  undulating  flight. 

Migration. — in  this  country  the  Missel 
Thrush  is  resident  throughout  the  year,  but 
their  numbers  seem  to  be  augmented  during 
the  winter,  probably  by  arrivals  firom  the 
extreme  north. 

Food.-~Snails,  slugs,  worms,  and  cater- 
pillars, also  berries  of  almost  any  kind,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  mistletoe,  from  which 
probably  the  bird  derives  its  name.  During 
fruit  season  the  Missel  Thrush  is  destructive 
in  the  orchard,  but  at  other  seasons  it 
destroys  large  quantities  of  vermin.  It  has 
also  been  known  to  devour  young  birds. 

In  Confinbmbnt  this  bird  may  easily  be 
reared  from  the  nest  on  bread  and  milk; 
afterwards  it  should  be  fed  upon  German 
paste,  also  barley  meal  and  wheaten  bread 
moistened  with  water,  with  a  little  lean  beef 
or  hard-boiled  eggs  to  vary  the  diet.  It 
should  have  plenty  of  room,  and  water  to 
drink  and  bathe. 

Habitat  —  Common  in  all  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland.  For  many  years  this 
bird  has  been  increasing  in  numbers  in 
Scotland,  bat  is  still  rare  in  the  extreme 


north.  It  frequents  orchards,  coppices, 
&c.,  open  downs  and  heather,  and  after  the 
breeding  season  the  young  ass:'ciate  with 
their  parents  and  form  small  companies. 

Abroad  it  is  common  through^  ut  Europe, 
numerous  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  also 
parts  of  Africa,  Himalayas,  and  Cashmere. 
Those  found  in  India  are,  by  some,  con- 
sidered distinct.  Moves  from  the  north 
southwards  during  winter. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  begun  early  in  the 
season,  and  is  generally  placed  in  a  thick 
fork  at  some  distance  from  the  grown.  It 
is  composed  of  coarse  dry  grass,  with  bits 
of  moss,  lichen,  wool,  or  any  other  available 
substances,  fastened  together  internally 
with  mud,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  or 
fibrous  roots. 


£^^8  — The  female  begins  to  la3'  early 
in  March,  and  the  number  of  eggs  vary  from 
four  to  six.  Their  colour  is  generally  pale 
bluish  green,  spotted  with  ash  grey  and  red 
brown  (pi.  xxiv.,  fig.  6).  The  old  birds  are 
very  pugnacious  during  the  time  of  incuba- 
tion, and  very  noisy  if  any  one  approaches 
too  near  the  nest. 

Varieties. — The  eggs  of  this  bird  are 
subject  to  great  variety.  Figs,  i,  2,  and  3 
are  from  drawings  kindly  sent  me  by  Mrs. 
Battersby,  taken  from  eggs  in  her  collection. 
Fig.  4  is  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson's  collection, 
and  he  has  another  entirely  pale  blue  with- 
out any  spots.  Fig.  5  is  from  my  own 
collection. 


\  ^ 
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MIS.SE.I.      THrruSH 


25.    FIELDFARE. 


Turdus  pilaris,  Linn. 
Bjork  trast  (Sweden). 
Baflerastes  (Lapland). 


Piuws.-"Like  a  baU"  (Nich.  Diet.). 
*io  Dot  see  what  reference  this  word  has 

Hbe  aeldfue. 


in. 


Sim.— Length.  loin.;  expanse,  i  ft.  51 

Pliunage.— BiU  brownUh  at  the  tip 
a  -  yellow  at  the  base ;  eyes  dark  brown ; 
V-is  yellow ;  top  of  head  s'aty  blue,  each 
tiier  with  a  black  centre ;  a  light  streak 
*f:  the  eye,  and  a  dark  one  from  the  bill 
'  ^^  eye :  back  of  neck  and  ear  coverts 
^7  blue ;  back  and  wing  coverts  brown ; 
^P'latyblne;  tail  blnish  black ;  primaries 
^sb.  edged  with  paler  colour ;  throat, 
bet.  and  flanks  bnff,  with  blackish  spots 
^  ^i^kings ;  belly  white ;  l^s  dark  brown ; 
^^  black.    The  sexes  differ  very  slightly. 

^CNc.—The  yonng  of  the  fieldfare  is 
^itd  very  like  the  yonng  of  the  missel 
"^  of  the  same  age,  except  darker. 

^  PIETIES. — ^Several  pied  varieties  are 
*^^.  and  do  not  seem  rare.  One  is  in 
t  Bond's  collection,  and  another  very 
'^^^e  pied  bird  is  in  the  possession  of 
^  ^  H.  Briggs.  Others  are  recorded  by 
^••ne  as  having  the  whole  colour  of  a 
^'tmt.  Mr.  Bond  has  seen  two  speci- 
^'  very  dark,  approaching  melanism. 

^Ote.— The  ordinary  note  is  "Yack, 
^  ottered  both  on  the  wing  and  aftej 
■(  birds  alight  During  the  breeding  sea- 
c  they  atter  a  harsh  chatter,  and  Yarrel 
y$  that  they  have  also  a  song  which  is 
^  md  melodious. 

Bight— The   fiight    is   easy,  slightly 

Isolating,  and  performed  in  companies  of 

^  ten  to  fifty  generally,  but  sometimes 

vny  brge  flocks  numbering  a  thousand 

Bore. 


Migration.— >Thi8  species  is  a  true 
migrant,  arriving  in  this  country  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  October,  and  remaining  to 
the  end  of  April,  middle  of  May.  or  even 
June.  When  they  leave  this  country  they 
go  to  the  pine  forests  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Lapland.  Ac. 

Food. — The  food,  like  that  of  the  other 
thrushes,  consists  of  insects,  snails,  worms, 
and  fruit.  In  this  country  they  seem  par- 
ticularly  fond  of  the  fruit  of  the  hawthorn. 
In  hard  winters  they  sometimes  do  consid- 
erable damage  to  turnips  by  picking  holes 
and  feeding  upon  the  roots. 

In  Confinbmbnt.— Yarrel  says  it  soon 
becomes  reconciled  and  sings  agreeably. 

Habitat.— Very  common  throughout 
this  country  in  winter,  frequenting  meadows, 
&c.,  on  being  disturbed  flying  to  the  hedge* 
rows  and  isolated  trees,  and  is  generally 
very  wild,  and  difficult  of  approach. 

Abroad  it  is  found  throughout  the  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  migrating  southward  in  the  winter  as 
far  as  parts  of  Africa.    Rare  in  India. 

Nest, — This  thrush  generally  breeds  in 
colonies,  but  occasionally  singly,  in  pine 
forests.  The  nest  is  composed  of  sticks  and 
coarse  grass  with  a  little  clay,  and  lined 
with  finer  grass.  It  has  been  recorded  as 
having  bred  in  this  country,  but  probably 
under  a  misconception,  as  no  authentic  eggs 
or  nests  are  known  to  have  been  taken  In 
this  country. 

£gg8* — From  four  to  six  eggs  are  laid, 
described  as   subject   to  much  variation, 
resembling  those  of  the  ring  ousle,  black- 
I  bird,  redwing,  or  missel  thrush. 


E30NCi     THRU5H 


26.    SONG    THRUSH. 

Tmrdus  imuiau,  Linn. 
Aderyn  Bronfraitb  (Anct.  Brit.) 


Muacus  (L),  Tonefnl. 

Sise. — Length,  about  gin. ;  expanse  xft. 

Flumage. — Bill  dark  bora  colour. 
lighter  at  tbe  base  of  the  lower  mandible. 
Eyes  hazel  brown.  A  few  black  bristles 
before  the  eye.  and  longer  ones  at  the  gape. 
Top  of  head  and  whole  of  upper  surface 
brown,  tinted  with  greenish ;  wing  coverts 
tipped  with  paler  colour.  An  indistinct 
dark  streak  runs  through  the  eye.  and  a 
lighter  one  over  it.  Under  parts  bluish 
white,  tinted  with  buff  at  the  breast,  and 
spotted  with  dark  brown.  Under  wing 
coverts  orange,  paler  than  in  the  Redwing. 
Legs  and  toes  yellowish  brown.  The  sexes 
are  similar. 

Thb  Young  when  they  leave  the  nest 
have  tbe  dark  parts  varied  with  lighter 
colour,  as  in  tbe  Missel  Thrush,  but  not  so 

(iistmct. 

Vasistibs.  —  Many  white  and  cream- 
coloured  ones  are  recorded.  A  young  bird 
ifl  my  own  collection  is  pure  white.  Two 
others  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Gunn  (Nat.  I. 
PP-  X45  and  170}.  Another  is  reported  on 
the  same  page,  having  "crown  of  head, 
back,  and  upper  surface,  light  reddish 
brown,  under  parts  white,  tbe  breast  with 
spots  of  a  pale  redddish  brown,  bill  and 
^s  yellow."  Another,  reported  in  the 
same  place,  had  the  upper  parts  pale  yellow- 
ish brown,  tbe  feathers  on  the  back  and 
^ngs  edged  with  yellowish;  throat  and 
breast  yellowish,  spotted  with  light  brown ; 
abdomen  white."  Another  is  reported  by 
the  same  gentleman,  and  in  the  same  maga- 
zine (Vol.  I.  p.  207),  having  the  "  upper 
parts  yellowish  brown,  margins  of  the 
Others  darker ;  throat  white ;  breast  and 
sides  very  pale  yellow ;   margins  of  feathers 


darker;  abdomen  white."  A  curious  variety 
is  figured  upon  the  plate,  from  Mr.  Bond's 
collection. 

Nolo. — ^This  bird  is  one  of  our  richest 
songsters,  beginning  generally  in  February. 
Its  notes  are  loud,  clear,  and  flute  like, 
usually  a  set  of  from  four  to  six  notes  are 
run  over  three  or  four  times,  and  then  varied 
in  a  new  arrangement,  which  are  again  run 
over  several  times,  then  varied  again. 

Flight— Strong,  performed  by  quick 
flappings  of  the  wings. 

Migratfon. —  Resident.  Their  num- 
bers, however,  seem  to  be  angmented  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  probably  by  arrivals 
from  the  north,  which  depart  again  before 
the  breeding  season. 

POOCL— Berries,  fruit,  insects,  worms, 
and  snails.  The  shells  of  tbe  latter  are 
broken  against  a  stone  selected  by  the  bird 
for  that  purpose. 

In  Confinbmbnt  this  bird  is  a  great 
favourite  on  account  of  its  beautiful  song. 
It  may  easily  be  reared  from  the  nest  upon 
bread  and  milk.  After  five  or  six  weeks  it 
should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  bread 
crumbs  and  lean  beef.  When  older  it  may 
be  fed  upon  barley  meal  made  into  paste 
with  milk  and  water,  with  occasional  bits 
of  lean  meat,  hard-boiled  egg,  snails,  or 
worms.  The  cage  should  be  large  and  have 
plenty  of  coarse  sand  and  water  for  drinking 
and  bathing. 

Habitat.—  Common  throughout  the 
British  Islands,  frequenting  gardens,  woods, 
plantations,  and  shrubberies.  It,  however, 
is  said  not  to  occur  in  tbe  Shetlands. 

Abroad  it  is  found  throughout  Europe 
and  the  western  portion  of  Asia.    Abundant 


in  some  parts  of  Africa  during  the  winter. 
It  has  also  lately  been  introduced  into 
Australia. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  placed  in  a  holly 
or  other  bush  generally  about  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  ground.  Sometimes  it  is 
placed  at  a  greater  elevation  against  the 
side  of  a  tree,  and  occasionally  upon  the 
ledge  of  a  rock,  even  sometimes  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  composed  of  dry  grass  and 
moss,  lined  very  smoothly  inside  with  a 
coating  of  mud  and  fibre  of  rotton  wood  or 
cow  dung.  The  nest  is  commenced  early 
in  March  or  even  sooner,  and  in  fine  weather 
is  completed  within  a  week. 


Eggs.— From  four  to  six  eggs  are  laid, 
blue-green,  with  a  few  largish  black  spots, 
generally  placed  at  the  large  end,  but  occa- 
sionally at  the  smaller  end. 

Varieties. —  Sometimes  the  spots  are 
entirely  absent ;  they  also  vary  much  in 
size.  A  carious  shaped  one  (fig.  2)  is  figured 
from  MrC.  S.  Gregson's  collection,  and  two 
more  from  the  same,  marked  in  an  unusual 
manner  (figs.  1-3).  A  remarkable  variation 
is  recorded,  (Zool.  1875),  having  the  ground 
white  with  dark  red  spots. 
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27.    REDWING. 

Turdus  iliacMs,  Linn. 
Rodvinge  trast  ^Sweden). 
Miestag  rasters  (Lapland). 


iLiACUs,  Ilia  (L.)-  The  flanks— probably 
from  the  red  cx>lour  being  on  the  sides  or 
fiaoks. 

Size. — Length,  aboat  8iin. ;  expanse 
I  ft.  3  in. 

Plumage. — Somewhat  similar  to  the 
Song  Tbmsh.  but  the  upper  parts  much 
darker,  the  light  streak  over  the  eye  more 
distinct,  less  buff  upon  the  breast,  and  the 
feathers  under  the  wings,  brkk  red  in  the 
Hedwing,  and  yellow  in  the  Thrush. 

Tbe  Young  is  spotted  and  marked  like 
the  young  of  the  common  Thrush,  but 
darker. 

Varibtxbs.  a  white  one  is  recorded, 
Zool.  Vol.  xxi.,  p.  8484.  One  which  lately 
bebnged  to  Mr.  Alfred  Beaumont,  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  was  very  similar  in  colour  to  the 
^^ety  of  Song  Thrush,  figured  from  Mr. 
Bond's  collection. 

Note. — The  ordinary  note  of  the  Red- 
ing is  a  rather  long  drawn  sibilous  whistle, 
often  used  when  on  the  wing.  Just  before 
the  breeding  season,  however,  it  has  a  song 
which  is  described  as  very  melodious.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  songster  of  the 
forests  of  Northern  Scandinavia,  where, 
from  its  habit  of  singing  in  the  night,  it  is 
known  as  the  "  Nightingale."  It  has  some- 
times been  heard  singing  in  this  country. 

Flight. — ^The  flight  is  performed  by 
quick  flappings  of  the  wings,  and  periods  of 
cessation.  In  this  country  they  remain 
somewhat  in  companies,  either  by  them- 
selves or  with  Fieldfares. 


Migration. — This  species  is  migratory 
between  this  country  and  the  north  of 
Norway  and  Sweden.  They  arrive  here  at 
the  end  of  October,  and  depart  again  at  the 
end  of  April. 

Food. — Insects,  worms,  slugs.  &c.,  form 
the  chief  part  of  its  food ;  in  hard  weather 
it  will  eat  haws  and  other  berries. 

In  Confinbmbnt  it  may  be  treated  like 
the  Thrush,  except  that  it  should  be  kept 
in  an  out-door  aviary. 

Habitat. — very  common  in  winter  in 
all  parts  of  Britain. 

Abroad  it  is  found  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  breeding  in  the  north ;  it  moves  to 
the  south  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  is 
then  found  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Nest.— >The  breeding  home  of  the  Red- 
wing is  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  north.  The 
nest  is  smaller  and  more  neatly  built  than 
that  of  the  Fieldfare,  and  is  composed  of 
moss,  dry  grass,  roots,  &c.,  mixed  inwardly 
with  clay,  and  lined  with  fine  grass.  It  is 
placed  in  a  bush,  and  often  near  to  some 
stream,  and  is  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
birds  arrive  at  their  breeding  place.  It  has 
been  reported  as  breeding  in  England,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  reports  are  correct. 

Eggs. — From  four  to  six.  They  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  Fieldfare,  but 
Mr.  Wheelwright  gives  the  following  dis- 
tinction:—"  The  egg  of  the  Redwing  is 
always  smaller,  neater,  and  purer  in  colour 
than  that  of  the  Fieldfare.  It  has,  moreover,, 
when  fresh,  a  .peculiar  green  tinge,  which,, 
however,  fades  soon  after  the  egg  is  blown.'" 
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28.    BLACKBIRD. 


7aniM  wurulMt  Linn. 


Mnxnjk  (L.>— a  blackbird. 

Siae.— Lcoglh,  torn.:  opanae,  ift  ain. 


Plumage.— Adult  male  Jet  black ;  bill 
and  eyelids  bright  orange;  eyes  baad ;  legs 
dark  brown.  Fig.  x. 

Trb  FKmalb  is  very  variable  and  diifi. 
cnlt  to  describe.  The  plomage  is  generally 
nmber  brown;  the  chin  and  under  parts 
lighter  brown,  and  more  or  less  qiotted  or 
striped.  Sometimes  the  under  parts  are 
tinged  with  orsnge.  The  bill  is  only  yellow- 
ish at  the  base  in  old  birds.  Fig.  2. 

Tbb  Youkg  at  first  are  similar  to  the 
female  in  colour  but  duller,  and  the  full 
adult  plumage  of  the  male  is  not  attained 
until  the  second  or  third  year. 

VARimss  frequently  occur,  generally 
pied  with  white.  A  very  pretty  one  of  this 
form  is  given  upon  the  pUte  from  Mr.  Bond's 
collection  (3.)  One  in  my  own  collection  is 
entirely  of  a  pale  grey  (4),  and  another  of  a 
reddish  cUy  colour  is  probably  a  female  (5). 
A  Cemale  is  recorded  of  a  cream  colour,  with 
yellow  bill  and  fioet.  Pure  white  ^ecimens 
also  occur.  Several  varieties  are  recorded 
in  the  Naturalisi  (1864),  ^1*  i-*  P-  >46  *  one 
a  male,  all  reddish  brown;  another  male 
having  the  upper  surface  light  buff,  and  the 
under  surface  cream  colour;  one  pure  white. 

Mote. — ^The  blackbird  is  a  songster  a 
little  inferior  to  the  thrush.  Its  notes  are 
more  varied,  though  not  so  musical,  yet  in 
other  respects  similar.  It  has  been  known 
to  imitate  the  notes  of  other  birds.  Some 
years  ago,  one  which  frequented  the  Zoolo- 
gical gardens  learned  the  note  of  the  cock 
jungle  fowl  so  well  as  to  be  undistinguish- 
able.  The  song  is  generally  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  February.  It  has  also 
a  chatter,  used  when  alarmed,  and  a  call 


note    resembling    the    syllables    "chuck. 
chuck."  generally  used  when  it  takes  wing. 

Migration. — Resident  throughout  the 
year,  though  more  numerous  in  the  winter, 
probably  caused  by  arrivals  from  the  north. 


flight.— The  blackbird  flies  generally 
in  short  Jerks,  rarely  leaving  the  cover ;  and 
if  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  cross  a  park 
or  field,  the  flight  across  is  straight  and 
hurried. 

Food.*— >Tha  food  of  this  bird  consists 
of  insects,  worms,  snails,  seeds,  and  fruit. 
It  makes  havoc  in  the  fruit  garden  when  in 
season,  but  fully  compensate  for  the  trouble 
of  keeping  it  out  by  the  large  quantity  of 
caterpillars  and  other  insects  destroyed 
during  the  time  the  young  are  in  the  nest. 
In  the  winter  it  feeds  on  the  berries  of  the 
hawthorn  mountain  ash.  pips  of  roses,  and 
renders  service  to  gardeners  by  destroying 
any  kind  of  vermin  found  in  the  garden. 

In  CoNPiKXicsirr  the  blackbird  is  a 
fevourite  bird,  and  will  learn  to  whistle 
tunes.  It  should  have  a  roomy  cage,  but  is 
best,  as  indeed  most  birds  are  which  are 
kept  in  confinement,  in  an  aviary  where  it 
can  have  plenty  of  room  and  water  to  bathe. 
One  is  recorded  which  belonged  to  a  lady, 
which  came  and  perched  upon  her  pillow 
every  morning  and  awoke  her  with  a  song. 

Habitat.— Common  throughout  Britain, 
frequenting  woods,  shrubberies,  gairdens,  and 

Mtqilar  places. 

Abroad  it  is  found  throughout  Europe, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and  West* 
em  Asia. 

Ne8t.-*The  nest  is  placed  in  a  bush, 
hedge,  against  a  tree  trunk,  on  a  bank,  or 
even  on  the  ground.    It  is  composed  of 


small  sticks  and  dry  grass,  plastered  inter- 
nally with  mud,  and  lined  with  finer  grass. 

Eggs.  — From  four  to  six  eggs  are  laid 
of  a  pale  greenish  blue,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown.  Sometimes  the  spots  are  fine  and 
rank ;  at  other  times  they  are  large,  more 
like  those  on  the  egg  of  the  ring  ouzle. 
Generally  xhey  are  more  numerous  at  the 
thick  end,  but  sometimes  they  are  confined 
to  the  small  end.  Fig.  i  represents  the 
general  form. 


Varieties. — Extreme  varieties  are  not 
rare.  Fig.  2  is  from  my  own  collection. 
Figs.  3,  4,  and  5  are  from  specimens  in  Mr. 
C.  S.  Gregson's  collection.  Sometimes  the 
red-brown  spots  are  collected  into  a  large 
brown  patch  at  the  large  end.  I  have  seen 
one  with  the  ground  colour  nearly  white. 
Others  are  recorded  of  a  uniform  pale  blue, 
resembling  those  of  the  thrush,  without 
spots.  Mr.  Doubleday  noticed  that  most 
of  the  blackbirds  in  one  part  of  Epping 
Forest  laid  blue  eggs. 
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RING       UUZETL. 


29.    RING    OUZLE. 

Turdus  torquaius,  Linn. 


ToRQUATUs.  (L).  Zoned  or  ringed :  from 
he  vbite  mark  on  the  breast. 

I    BiZB, — Length   aboat    iiin.,   expanae 

ft.  7m. 

Flimiage,--BiU  dark  brown.wtth  some 
yellow  at  the  base ;  eyes  dark  hasel,  eye- 
lids yellow.  The  whole  of  the  plumage  is 
:rcwnish-bbck.  the  feathers  more  or  less 
i22rgmed  with  grey,  especially  on  the  wings ; 
a  white  crescent-shaped  patch  across  the 
beast ;  legs  dark  brown. 

The  Female  has  the  grey  margins  of  the 
^hers  broader,  and  the  white  crescent 
urrower.  and  less  pure.  Old  females  are 
Lke  the  males,  and  yonng  males  are  like 
the  females. 

The  Young  from  the  nest  are  marked 
•ery  like  the  yoong  of  the  missel  thmsh. 
rut  the  ground  coloor,  of  course,  darker. 
Mter  the  first  moult  in  the  autumn  the 
/cpQsg  birds  are  dull  brownish-black,  the 
Mien  on  the  upper  parts  margined  with 
lighter  colour,  on  the  under  parts  the 
Others  are  margined  with  dull  white,  and 
vhere  the  gorget  should  be  the  feathers  are 
oargined  as  in  the  upper  parts ;  bill  dark 
brcwnish-black ;  legs  rather  lighter.  The 
I  wer  figure  represents  the  bird  in  this  stage, 
from  a  specimen  in  my  own  collection. 

Varibtixs. — I  have  seen  several  sped- 
^:^aa  with  white  feathers  about  the  head. 
^d  Selby  sajrs  that  white  and  ashy  grey 
cses  have  occurred. 

Note.— The  song  consists  of  but  a  few 
i^otes,  bud,  sweet,  and  clear.  It  has  also  a 
note  of  alarm  something  like  that  of  the 
tUckbird. 

Fli^t^— The  flight  U  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  blackbird. 

Migration.— The  ring  ousle  is  a  sum- 
mer migrant  to  this  country.  Its  movements. 


are  just  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  fieldfare 
and  redwing,  coming  here  to  breed  and 
moving  southward  in  the  winter;  hence, 
although  it  seldom  breeds  in  the  southern 
counties,  it  is  seen  there  regularly  in  its 
spring  and  summer  migrations. 

Food* — ^The  food  of  this  species  consists 
of  similar  fare  to  that  of  the  last;  it  is  parti- 
cularly fond  of  ivy  and  juoiper  berries. 

Habitaftn-^Not  rare  in  mountainous 
places  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  breeding  in  all  suitable  places  in  the 
north,  and  visiting  the  cultivated  grounds 
in  the  spring,  and  again  in  September  after 
the  breeding  season. 

Abkoao  it  is  found  in  most  of  the  hilly 
parts  of  Europe;  in  winter  in  North 
Africa,  and  rarely  in  some  portions  of  Asia, 
but  the  chief  resort  in  winter  does  not  seem 
to  be  known. 

Nett.— The  nest  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  blackbird,  but  is  either  placed  upon 
the  ground  or  very  near  it,  generally  on  a 
sloping  bank  under  a  tuft  of  heather,  or 
against  a  rock  side :  always  low  down,  and 
at  a  place  where  herbage  grows  from  the 
rock. 

XggS^— 'Generally  four  or  five  eggs  are 
laid ;  they  greatly  resemble  the  eggs  of  the 
blackbird,  but  are  generally  rather  blunter 
at  the  small  end,  the  spots  never  so  small 
as  in  some  of  the  blackbird's  eggs,  and  the 
ground  colour  brighter  (fig.  i). 

Varixtibs.— The  eggs  of  this  species 
seem  rather  subject  to  vary.  Figs.  2.  3, 
and  4  are  from  Mrs.  Battersby's  collection. 
One  is  recorded  with  the  whole  of  the  large 
end  chestnut  brown,  and  the  remainder 
clear  blue.  Mr.  Bond  has  seen  two  or  three 
light  blue  without  any  spots. 
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RING         OUZE^L. 


SE  DG  E  i.  PA  RROV 


FAMILY  iV    8YLVIAD>C. 


This  fgunily  consists  of  til  the   small 
soft-billed    birds  or   warblers,    generally 


very  sombre   in  colon/,  but  excellent   in 
song. 


ACCRNTOR. — 

The  members  of  this  genns  are  plain- 
coloured,  generally  brown ;  the  bill  tapers 
almost  gradoally  to  the  point ;   first  qnill 


Oenoa  I.,  Accentor,  Plam. 

feather  exceedingly  short,  the  third  the 
longest ;  the  wings  only  reach  to  the  base 
of  the  tail.  One  qwcies  is  native,  and  an- 
other an  occasional  visitor  to  this  coantry. 


80.    HEDGESPABBOW. 

AttfHtor  wt0dmUri$,  (Linn). 


MoDULaais  (L.)  to  chant  or  warble. 

Siie.*— Length,  6  in.  to  6i  in. ;  expanse. 

Si  in. 

FhrniAge. — Bill  and  legs  reddish  horn 
colour ;  eyes  dark  brown ;  head  and  under 
parts  sooty  black,  tinged  with  brown  on  the 
sides  and  ear-coverts;  back  wings  and  tail 
brown,  each  tolber  darker  in  the  centre. 

The  Fbmals  is  generally  slightly  spotted 
about  the  head  and  breast. 

Youico  Bimos  are  lighter  in  colour  and 
more  mottled,  tmt  change  to  the  adnlt  garb 

the 


Vauitixs  of  this  species  are  not  oncom- 
mon.  One,  entirely  sooty  black,  is  given  on 
the  plate  from  a  specimen  killed  by  mjrself 
at  Almondbnry  Bank,  near  Hnddersfield. 
It  is  now  in  Mr.  Bond's  coUection,  who  has 
also  white,  pied,  and  cream-colonied  vari- 
eties. Two  varieties  are  reported  by  Mr. 
Gonn  in  the  NaUu^ist  (z864)t  vol.  i.,  p.  246, 
as  having  been  obtained  in  Norfolk :  one 
being  pied  with  white  about  the  head,  and 
Use  other  "  being  of  a  yellowish  brown  on 
Ibe  upper  parts,  the  under  snrfsoe  of  a  pale 
slate  ccdour,  inclining  to  greyish  under  the 
throat."  Yarrell  records  one  with  the 
"head,  neck,  body,  and  wing-coverts  dull 
white,  varied  with  a  few  markings  of  the 
natural  brown ;  the  wing  and  tail  leathers 
pore  white ;  beak  and  legs  flesh  colour.*' 


uniform 


He  also  records  another  of  a 
reddish  buif.'* 

Moie«— The  song  of  the  hedgesparrow 
is  only  short,  composed  of  a  lew  notes,  yet 
particularly  soft  and  sweet.  It  commences 
to  sing  early  in  spring,  often  in  January, 
and  continues  up  to  the  tin«e,  when  the 
young  demand  all  the  parental  care.  It  has 
also  a  call-note  resembling  *'che,  che." 
Occasionally  sings  in  the  night-time. 

Fli^t.— The  flight  is  generally  for 
short  distancesonly.  When  it  alights,  it  bops 
from  branch  to  branch,  or  upon  the  ground, 
flapping  its  wings  and  uttering  its  plaintive 
call  note. 

MignttoiL — Resident  throughout  the 
year;  in  winter,  however,  it  approaches 
nearer  to  the  habitations  of  man. 

Food.— The  food  consists  of  small 
insects,  seeds,  bread  crumbs,  and  almost  any 
eauble  matter.  When  the  young  are  in  the 
nest,  large  quantities  of  Caterpillars  are 
destroyed. 

In  CoNFiMEMEMT.— It  is  su  interesting 
bird  in  an  aviary,  for  its  sociable  habits 
and  its  early  song. 

Habitat.— Common  in  all  parts  of 
Britain,  except  the  extreme  north,  where  it 
is  only  an  occassional  visitor,  or  perhaps 
resident  in  more  diminished  numbers. 


Abroad. — Isfound  inmost  of  the  countries 
in  Europe,  and  has  been  noticed  in  Persia, 
and  Asia  Minor. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hedge  or 
low  bush,  and  is  rather  shallow,  composed 
of  moss  with  bits  of  sticks,  or  straw  some- 
times, or  wool  lined  with  hair,  or  occa- 
sionally lined  feathers.  The  nest  of  this 
bird  is  much  used  by  the  cuckoo. 


E^gS. — From  four  to  six,  very  bright 
bluish  green,  very  uniform  in  colour. 

Varibtibs. — I  never  saw  a  variety  except 
in  size — odd  specimens  sometimes  occur  as 
small  as  peas,  probably  first  eggs.  One  is 
recorded  (Zool.,  p.  434)  of  a  bluish  white 
colour,  mottled  and  speckled  with  light 
brown,  and  much  rounder  than  usual. 


HEOGCSPARROW. 
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ROBIN 

J     Mr.  Bond's   Vuiiety. 


Ocniu  II.-*8ylvia,  Linn. 


SYLyiA.Syivm  (L.),  forest. 

The  memben  of  this  genus  axe  real  insect 
ieeders.  The  bill  is  slender;  wings  rather 
siiort;  Idgs  and  toes  long  and  slender. 
Tliey  are  all  song  birds,  some  of  them 


eiceedingly  rich  in  song.  All  are  more  or 
less  birds  of  passage,  mostly  visiting  this 
country  to  breed.  Twenty  species  are  native 
of  this  oonntry,  and  eight  or  nine  otbere 
have  been  obtained  as  accidental  visitors. 


31.    BOBIN. 

Sytvm  mbimUt  Linn. 


KwECOiA.^Rnbir  (L)  red. 
Bise.^Length,  5I  in. ;  expanse.  9  in. 

FllUnage.— Bill  and  eyes  black;  top 
cf  bead  and  back  olive  brown ;  tail  and 
%ings  rather  darker ;  greater  wing-coverts 
t::ped  with  bnff;  throat,  breast,  sides  of 
seek,  and  round  the  eye  orange  red,  encir- 
cled above  by  bloish  grey ;  belly  white ; 
legs  brown.    The  aezes  are  similar. 

Ths  Youmg  before  their  first  moult  are 
brown,  mottled  with  yellowish  (fig.  2). 

VAKixTuts. — Mr.  Bond  has  one  pale  drab. 
lighter  on  the  back;  another  with  white 
tail  and  wings ;  one  slaty  colour  with  ochre- 
coloured  breast ;  one  with  white  cap  shot  in 
Norfolk :  and  another  white  faintly  tinged 
vith  k)cal  colours  in  difierent  parts.  Two 
ve  reported  from  Norfolk  (Nat.  (1864)  i., 
P  164).  one  "  of  a  bluish  slate  colour,  lighter 
OQ  the  breast  and  abdomen ;"  and  the  other 
"white,  mottled  with  small  patches  of  its 
^s^  colour.*'  Another  is  recorded  from 
the  same  county  (Nat.  ii.,  p.  26)  having 
"the  surface  of  its  head,  neck,  back,  and 
opper  wing  coverts  dull  yellow;  the  red 
throat  and  breast  much  paler  than  in  ordi- 
oary  specimens;  upper  surface  of  wings 
uid  tail  of  a  pale  yellow,  gradually  inclining 
to  white  at  the  tips  of  the  quill  feathers; 
^  shafts  of  the  same  also  white ;  under 
'Qffu^e  of  wings  and  tail  pale  yellowish 
brown;  belly  white;  flanks,  thighs,  and 
vent  of  a  pale  yellowish  tint;  iris  light 
l^a^el :  bill  and  legs  pale  yellow.— Female." 
Varrell  records  having  "  seen  one  in  which 


the  part  usoally  coloured  red  was  a  light 
bluish  grey,  the  back  and  wings  bluish 
green."  A  dun  variety  is  reported  (Zool., 
p.  8949),  and  numerous  other  pied  ones  are 
recorded.  One  of  Mr.  Bond's  varieties  is 
figured. 

Note. — ^The  robin  has  a  sweet  and 
pleasing  song,  though  composed  of  a  very 
few  notes.  Its  autumn  song  generally  com- 
mences  during  the  latter  half  of  August  and 
is  continued  far  into  the  winter.  It  also 
sings  very  late  in  the  evening. 

Migration. — ^The  robin  draws  nearer 
to  the  habitations  of  man  as  vrinter 
i^proaches,  and  some  leave  England  after 
the  breeding  season. 

Flight— The  flight  is  rather  quick,  but 
only  for  short  distances. 

Food.— The  food  of  the  robiu  consists 
of  insects,  such  as  caterpillars  and  flies,  bits 
of  bread  crumbs  and  kitchen  refuse,  also 
small  fruits,  such  as  currants,  blackberries, 
elderberries,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Habitat. — Common  in  all  parts  of 
Britain,  frequenting  hedge  banks,  woods 
and  gardens.  In  winter  they  approach 
human  habitations  in  search  of  food,  and 
will  become  exceedingly  familiar,  entering 
houses,  and  even  hopping  about  the  table 
where  the  family  are  assembled.  When 
winter  is  over  they  seek  their  natural  food 
in  their  usual  haunts ;  but  the  same  bird  will 
again  return  to  the  house  where  it  was  wel- 
comed before. 


Abroad  it  is  found  in  all  the  temperate 
countries  of  Europe.  North  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia,  also  Malta,  The  Canaries, 
and  Madeira. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  generally  placed  in 
a  cavity  on  a  bank,  in  a  place  where  it  is 
protected  or  hid  by  herbage  or  roots. 
Sometimes  very  strange  situations  are  made 
choice  of  by  these  familiar  birds :  they  have 
been  known  to  build  on  the  curtains  of  a 
bed,  on  a  shelf  in  a  room,  in  flower  pots,  in 
a  human  skull,  and  in  various  other  queer 


places.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dry  stems 
and  leaves  of  plants,  with  a  little  moss,  and 
lined  with  hair. 

SggS. — Five  eggs  are  laid,  sometimes 
six.  They  are  very  pale  yellowish  grey, 
with  indistinct  pale  red-brown  spots  (fig.  i.) 

Varietibs. — ^These  ^gs  vary  much  in 
the  intensity  of  the  spotting.  Sometimes 
they  are  pure  white  without  any  spots. 
Figs.  2  and  3  are  from  eggs  in  Mrs. 
Battersby's  collection,  and  fig.  4  is  from  my 
own  collection. 
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32.    REDSTART. 


5jl«f«  pkaniemus.  Lino. 


Pb<enicuru8,  PhctHit  (Gr.)*Parpliah*red. 
M  ( )>A  tail. 

Size. — Length.  5I  in.    Expanse,  about 

Flimiage.^MALB.  BiU  black.  Eyes 
sTovn.  A  black  patch  begins  above  the 
d2,  extending  over  the  eyes,  and  covering 
h  vhole  of  the  throat  and  breast.  Fore- 
:«ad  white.  Top  of  head  and  back  bluish 
fid  colour.  Wings  brown.  Rump  and 
y^  tail  feathers  bright  orange  red,  centre 
e&thers  brown.  Under  parts  orange  red. 
*i^er  towards  the  vent.    I>gs  dark  brown. 

The  Fimalb  is  without  the  black  breast. 
^  also  the  white  forehead.  The  upper 
^  are  greyish  brown;  under  parts 
^vvnish,  lighter  towards  the  vent.  Rump 
^  tail  red,  but  not  so  bright  as  in  the 
■sit  Very  old  females  are  said  to  resemble 

Resales  in  colour. 

I 

Future  males,  that  is  after  their  first 
k-Jt.  and  adult  males  in  winter  have  the 
Nk  and  red  less  pure,  and  the  feathers 
Kped  with  white.  The  immature  ones 
^^  without  the  white  band  on  the  fore- 
N  w  it  is  very  faint. 

I  Tbi  Young,  before  the  autumnal  moult. 
^ble  the  3ronng  of  the  Robin,  being 
^  brown,  each  feather  having  a  pale 

Et  and  the  tail  and  rump  reddish.     (See 
'-) 

^uirms  are  rare.  One  milk  white  is 
F^^iM  (Zool.  2699;.  and  Mr.  Bond  has 
« two  or  three  pied  or  white. 


.—The  Redstart  has  a  short  sweet 
"^  and  is  capable  of  being  taught  to 
"^  airs  and  to  imitate  other  birds. 

^t— The  flight  of  this  bird  is  rather 


quick  but  short,  being  rather  shy  and  keep- 
ing out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible. 

Migratton. — The  Redstart  visits  Eng- 
land during  the  summer,  arriving  in  the 
southern  portion,  during  the  first  half  of 
April.  It  departs  again  at  the  end  of 
August,  or  beginning  of  September. 

Food.^-Consists  of  all  kinds  of  insects. 
when  not  too  large :  it  will  also  eat  berries 
of  various  kinds. 

In  Conpinbmbnt  it  may  be  fed  like  other 
soft-billed  birds,  and  should  have  plenty  of 
"Ant  eggs'*  (pupae),  and  meal  worms;  if 
kept  in  an  out  door  aviary  it  will  be  able 
to  procure  many  insects  which  it  could  not 
indoors. 

Habitst.— This  bird  is  generally  dis- 
tributed over  England  and  Wales,  though 
nowhere  numerous;  it  is  rare  west  of  Exeter 
and  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  it  is  still 
rarer. 

Abroad  it  is  a  summer  visitor  to  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  also  found  in  Africa, 
Asia,  the  Canary  Islands,  Maderia,  and 
Tenerifie. 

N0St.«— Very  loosely  constructed,  and 
placed  in  a  hole  in  a  wall  or  old  tree,  or 
other  similar  situation.  Sometimes  very 
odd  situations  are  made  choice  of.  such  as 
under  an  inverted  flower-pot.  It  is  con- 
structed of  moss,  sometimes  with  a  little 
dry  grass,  and  lined  with  hair  and 
feathers. 

SggS*— Five  or  six  eggs  are  laid,  and  in 
some  rare  cases  seven ;  pale  bluish-green, 
rather  paler  than  those  of  the  Hedge- 
sparrow,  smaller  and  slightly  narrower  in 
proportion. 


BLACK        RE  LISTAK  T 


33.    BLACK   REDSTART. 


Sylvia  tiiys.  Scop. 


Tirvs.— A  small  chirping  bird. 


Size. — Male,  length.  6  in.  Expanse, 
rather  more  than  the  Redstart,  9)  in. 
Female  rather  smaller. 

Flmxiage,— Male.  bUl    black.     Eyes 

dark  brown.  Top  of  head.  neck,  back,  and 
viag coverts  dark  blnish  grey;  rump  and 
tail  as  in  the  common  Redstart.  Primaries 
brownish  black ;  secondaries  white  on  the 
outer  webs.  Chin,  throat,  and  breast  black, 
t2w  iieathers  margined  with  grey.  Under 
parts  reddish  grey.    Legs  black. 

Female. — Similar  to  the  female  of  the 
coDUQon  species,  bat  rather  darker,  and 
dewing  indications  of  white  on  the  second- 
vies  ifl  old  birds. 

IiriuTURX  noales  are  dingy  ash  bine  in 
cokmr,  no  indications  of  the  white  line  on 
the  wings,  as  in  the  adult ;  tail  and  rump 
^,  in  this  plumage  they  are  frequently 
called  '•  S.  Cairii." 

Varibtixs  seem  to  be  very  rare,  I  do  not 
ncoUect  seeing  one  recorded  anywhere. 

Note.— This  bird  is  said  to  have  a  song 
icmewhat  similar  to  the  common  species. 

Fli^t. — Quick  and  rather  undulatory. 


Migration  —This  bird  visits  this 
country  in  the  winter,  arriving  in  Novem- 
ber, and  departing  again  in  March  or  April, 
contrary  to  most  of  the  insectivorous  birds; 
but  is  believed  to  be  a  summer  visitor  on 
the  Continent. 

Food. — Insects  of  all  kinds  and  small 
berries. 

Habitat  — This  bird  frequents  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  and  occasiottally 
occurs  inland.  It  may  be  met  with  in  certain 
localities  every  year,  but  it  is  nowhere  com- 
mon. It  it  also  known  in  Ireland,  and  one 
or  two  specimens  have  been  obtained  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  F.  Bond  shot  the  first  re- 
corded British  specimen. 

Abroad  it  is  common  in  Switzerland. 
Italy.  Spain,  and  other  hilly  parts  of  centra) 
and  southern  Europe,  but  rarely  in  the 
northern  parts.  It  is  also  found  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Nest.— The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole  in 
a  rock,  wall,  or  other  suitable  place,  and  is 
formed  of  moss  and  grass,  lined  with  hair 
or  feathers.  The  nest  figured  is  from  one 
given  in  Yarrell. 

ZSggS. — From  five  to  seven.  White 
without  any  spots.  I  believe  it  has  been 
known  to  breed  in  England. 


BLACK         REDSTART. 


STONCCHAT 


34.    STONECHAT. 


Sylvia  rubUola,  Linn. 


RuBicoLA.— i?f(6tis  (L.)  .  the  Bramble; 
colo  (L.)  to  frequent. 

Size.— Length,  si  in. ;  expanse  of  wings; 

gin. 

Plumage.— The  adult  male  in  the 
sammer  dress  has  the  bill  black ;  eyes  dark 
brown.  The  whole  of  the  head  is  black ; 
back  and  wings  brown,  each  feather  darker 
in  the  centre.  Tertiary  wing  coverts  white ; 
rnmp  white;  tail  sooty  black.  On  each 
side  of  the  neck  is  a  white  patch.  Breast 
rich  chestnut  brown,  shading  o£f  to  whitish 
at  the  vent ;  legs  black  (fig.  i). 

In  Winter  the  plumage  is  mostly  dark 
brown,  only  the  white  portions  remaining 
unchanged.  The  head  is  brown,  owing  to 
the  broad  brown  margins  to  the  black 
feathers. 

Thb  FBMAI.B  is  without  the  black  head, 
and  the  white  portions  are  less  conspicuous. 
Nearly  all  the  feathers  are  brown,  darker 
in  the  centre  and  lighter  at  the  edges.  In 
very  old  birds  the  throat  and  head  grow 
darker  and  the  breast  assumes  a  chestnut 
tint  (fig.  2). 

Immature  Males  resemble  the  adult 
females. 

The  Young  in  the  nest  plumage  are  grey- 
ish or  greenish  brown  colour,  each  feather 
on  the  upper  parts  tipped  with  yellowish 
white ;  under  parts  lighter  (fig.  3). 

Varieties. — ^The  only  varieties  I  have 
seen  of  this  species  are  in  Mr.  Bond's  col- 
lection; one  (fig.  4)  killed  in  Surrey  is 
cream-coloured,  and  another  is  cream- 
colour  with  white  tail  and  pinions,  killed 
by  himself  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Note  —The  note  of  this  bird  is  a 
••chack"  or  "chat"  uttered  from  the  top 
of  a  turze  bush  or  hedge.    It  has  also  a 


song  which  is  sometimes  used  while  on  the 
wing. 

Plight.— The  flight  of  this  species  is 
short  jumping  flits  from  one  bush  to  an- 
other. 

Migration. — The  stonechat  arrives 
in  this  country  about  the  end  of  March, 
and  departs  again  at  the  end  of  September, 
but  some  remain  through  the  winter. 

Food.— Small  insects  of  all  kinds  and 
worms.  They  may  sometimes  be  seen  pur- 
suing flies  after  the  manner  of  the  flycatchers 
from  the  top  of  a  bush. 

Habitat. — in  Britain  this  bird  is  found 
in  many  parts,  though  somewhat  local  and 
never  abundant.  It  is  partial  to  rough, 
stony  places,  generally  where  whin  grows. 
It  is  common  on  the  top  of  the  clifiis  at 
Flambro'  Head  and  also  on  the  downs  at 
Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  also  known 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Abroad  it  is  distributed  over  all  the  tem- 
perate countries  of  Europe,  also  North  and 
South  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  India. 

Ne8t.^The  nest  is  commenced  early  in 
the  season,  generally  early  in  April.  It  is 
placed  on  the  ground  and  under  banks,  or 
slightly  elevated  at  the  bottom  of  a  whin- 
bush,  and  is  composed  oi  moss  and  dry 
grass,  lined  with  feathers,  hair,  or  fine  grass. 

Eggs. — Five  or  six  eggs  are  laid,  pale 
blue,  paler  than  those  of  the  whinchat, 
generally  much  spotted  with  red-brown  at 
the  large  end. 

Varieties.— The  eggs  vary  very  much  in 
the  spotting.  Sometimes  the  large  end  of 
the  egg  is  very  thickly  spotted,  the  rest  of 
the  egg  blue;  and  sometimes  the  egg  is 
entirely  blue,  duller  than  the  whinchafs. 
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35.    WHINCHAT. 


Sylvia  rubttra. 


RuBSTSA,  red  or  reddish. 

Sixe.— Length,  about  sin.; 
little  over  9  in. 


expanse,  a 


Plnxnage. — The  adult  male  has  the 
bill  black ;  eyes  hazel ;  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  back  light  brown,  each 
feather  with  a  black  centre;  a  white  streak 
runs  over  the  eye;  ear  coverts  and  wing 
coverts  black;  lesser  wing  coverts  partly 
white,  but  almost  hid  by  the  other  feathers ; 
primaries  blackish  brown  with  narrow  light 
margins;  tail  black,  all  except  the  centre 
feathers  white  for  hall  their  length ;  throat 
and  breast  rich  reddish  bu£f,  edged  with 
white  near  the  darker  colours,  and  shading 
off   peder  towards  the  vent;   legs    black 

(fig.  I). 

Thb  Fbmalb  has  the  colours  less  distinct ; 
the  ear  covertsand  wing  coverts  being  brown, 
the  breast  less  brilliant  and  without  the 
white  edge  (fig.  2). 

Thx  Young  in  the  nest  plumage  are  much 
lighter  than  the  adult  female,  and  much 
spotted  and  striped  with  yellowish  white. 
After  the  autumn  moult  they  are  similar  to 
the  adult  female. 

Varistibs  are  rare.  Mr.  Bond  has  two 
in  his  collection  pied  with  white— one  of 
them  is  given  upon  the  plate. 

Note. — ^The  ordinary  note  of  the  Whin- 
chat  is  a  *' chat,  chat,"  which  assumes  a 
sharper  note  resembling  *'  u  tick,  u  tick," 
uttered  in  a  very  impatient  manner,  when 
the  vicinity  of  the  nest  is  approached.  The 
song  is  not  of  great  power,  but  is  sweet  and 
agreeable,  and  generally  uttered  from  the 
top  of  a  small  isolated  bush,  or  upstanding 
plant  among  long  grass. 


Flight. — The  fligfit  is  from  plant  to 
plant,  or  from  one  small  bush  to  another, 
generally  selecting  the  uppermost  branch, 
and  uttering  its  well  known  note.  Occasional- 
ly it  will  hover  in  a  kind  of  butterfly  fashion, 
as  if  selecting  a  suitable  place  on  which  to 
alight. 

Migration. — This  species  arrives  in 
this  country  from  the  south  towards  the 
end  of  April,  sometimes  not  until  the  first 
or  second  week  in  May,  and  departs  again 
in  October.  Gilbert  White  gives  the 
Whinchat  among  the  soft  billed  birds 
which  remain  with  us  through  the  winter, 
but  I  know  of  no  authentic  case ;  he  must 
have  confounded  it  with  the  last  species. 

Food. — Insects  of  all  kinds,  especially 
caterpillars,  flies,  and  others  with  soft  bodies. 

In  Confxnbmbnt  it  may  be  treated  like 
other  soft-btiled  birds. 

Habitat. -*  This  bird  is  common 
through  the  summer  in  all  parts  of  Britain, 
except  the  extreme  north.  It  delights  in 
rough  places  where  whin  or  furze  grows,  or 
among  mowing  grass.  From  which  habit 
it  is,  in  many  parts  of  Britain  known  as 
Haychat,  or  Grasschat. 

Abroad  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  in  parts  of  Africa,  and  also  I  believe 
in  some  parts  of  Asia. 

Nest  — The  nest  is  placed  on  or  very 
near  the  ground,  on  heaths,  waste  places,  or 
in  grass  fields,  and  is  composed  of  dried 
grass  stems,  the  coarser  on  the  outside,  and 
finer  ones  inside,  with  bits  of  moss  or  wool. 
It  is  loosely  constructed,  and  rather  large  for 
the  size  of  the  bird,  though  artfully  concealed 
and  difficult  to  find.  It  is  begun  soon  after 
the  birds  arrive  in  this  country. 


Eggs. — Five  or  six  ^gs  are  laid,  bluish- 
green.  In  colour  they  resemble  those  of  the 
Hedgesparrow,  but  are  generally  rather 
greener,    and    the    surface    rather    more 


polished ;  they  are  laid  about  the  middle  of 
May. 

Varieties. — ^Very  rarely  the  eggs  have 
faint  red-brown  spots  at  the  larger  end. 
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36.    WHEATEAB. 

SylvtM  (EnantMi,  linn. 


(Enamtbb.    (?) 

Sise.*— Length,  neaxly  7  in. :  eipanae 
from  II  in.  to  la  in. 

Flmnage.— The  male  in  adnlt  sommer 
dress  has  the  bill  black.  Eyes  dark  brown. 
Crown  of  head  and  back  blnish  grey.  A 
broad  streak  of  black  extends  from  the  bill 
over  and  nnder  the  eye,  embracing  the  ear 
coverts.  All  the  wings  feather  blacldah, 
vith  narrow  pale  maigins.  Rnmp  and 
opper  tail  feathers  white,  which  gives  the 
bird  the  name  of  **  White-mmp,"  in  many 
{arts  of  the  North  of  England.  The  tail 
has  the  two  centre  feathers  black,  the  others 
black  at  the  tips  only,  and  white  at  the 
base.  Throat  and  breast  buff,  shading  off 
to  white  at  the  vent.    Legs  black. 

The  Adult  Fbmals  has  the  top  of  the 
bead  and  back  brown,  the  wing  coverts  and 
quills  blackish-brown,  ear  coverts  brown ; 
tbe  rest  of  the  plumage  similar  to  the  male, 
but  duller  in  colour.  In  winter  the  sexes 
are  more  similar. 

The  Young,  when  full  grown,  differs  a 
good  deal  from  the  adult  bird.  The  bill 
icd  legs  are  brown ;  top  of  the  head  and 
back-hair  brown,  much  spotted  with  very 
dnll  white.  Throat  and  breast  light  hair 
brown,  with  small  dark  spots  and  rather 
Qottled.  The  wings  are  dull  black,  the 
secondary  quills  broadly  maigined  with 
reddish  brovm,  primaries  tipped  with  the 
sme.  Rump  white.  Tail  like  the  old 
Smale ;  under  parts  dirty  white. 

Varistiss. — A  variety  is  in  Mr.  Bond's 
collection  almost  white,  with  the  breast, 
back,  ear  coverts,  tail,  and  wing  feathers 
tioged  with  their  local  colours.  A  similar 
ooe  is  recorded  as  having  been  seen  near 
Norwich  (Nat.,  1864.  vol.  i.,  p.  149).  A  buff 
nriety  is  also  recorded  as  having  been  shot 
Bar  Worcester,  and  a  white  one  at  Thetford 


(Zool.,  1496  and  2927;.  Two  or  three  white 
ones  have  also  been  seen  or  killed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gumey  has  one  pied,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
snowed  over. 

Note.— This  bird  has  a  "chat "  similar 
to  the  last  species  though  seldomer  used, 
except  when  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  is 
approached.  It  has  also  a  song  which  is 
sweet,  yet  not  powerful,  and  uttered  gen- 
erally from  a  mound,  or  the  top  of  a  heap 
of  stones,  or  from  a  wall. 

Fli^t.— 'The  flight  is  generally  of  longer 
duration  than  that  of  the  Whinchat.  being 
continued  across  a  field,  from  wall  to  wall, 
or  from  one  elevated  place  to  another, 
always  alighting  on  a  stone  or  elevated  por* 
tion  of  the  ground,  except  when  in  search  of 
food,  when  it  drops  upon  the  ground  from 
its  elevated  perch. 

lffigratl01l.*->This  species  is  migratory, 
arriving  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  March. 
For  years  I  knew  a  certain  lane,  near  Hud- 
dersfield,  where  the  Wheatear  could  be 
found  regularly  about  the  last  day  of  March 
or  the  first  of  April.  It  departs  again  at 
the  end  of  September  or  early  .in  October, 
at  which  time  it  assembles,  sometimes  in 
large  numbers,  upon  the  coast.  Gilbert 
White  states  that  some  remain  in  the 
south  through  the  winter,  but  there  is  prob- 
ably some  mistake,  as  I  know  of  no  other 
record  of  its  having  been  seen  in  the  winter 
in  England. 

Food.—- Insects  of  all  kinds,  when  not 
too  large,  also  snails,  slugs,  worms,  Stc, 

Habitat. — This  bird  is  common  in  most 
parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
frequenting  stony  moorlands,  rough  places, 
and  cultivated  parts  where  the  fields  are 
divided  by  stone  walls.  In  Yorkshire  it  is 
generally  common  wherever  rough  stones  or 


stone  walls  are  found,  generally  only  one 
pair  frequent  the  same  place,  and  when  they 
first  arrive  are  very  clean  and  really  hand- 
some birds.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
they  are  called  "White-rumps,"  the  white 
upper  tail-coverts  being  very  conspicuous 
when  the  bird  takes  flight. 

Abroad  it  has  a  very  wide  range,  being 
found  all  over  Europe,  in  North  Africa, 
Siberia,  Northern  China,  North- Western 
and  Eastern  North  America,  and  Green- 
land. It  has  also  been  taken  two  or  three 
times  in  Bermuda  in  the  West  Indies. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  composed  of  dry 
grass  and  moss,  lined  with  wool  or  hair.  It 
is  placed  in  a  dry  wall  or  in  a  heap  of  stones. 
A  pair  breed  in  some  dry  moorland  walls 
every  year,  and  after  the  young  are  fully 
feathered,  the  old  and  young  come  together 


to  feed  in  my  garden.  The  manner  in  whicli 
they  hop  a  yard  or  two,  then  stand,  and 
then  hop  another  yard  or  two  is  very  amus- 
ing, now  and  then  turning  aside  to  pick  up 
some  of  my  caterpillars,  which  I  have 
quartered  upon  a  certain  plant ;  and  some- 
times in  such  cases,  there  is  a  desperate 
struggle  between  my  love  of  ornithology  and 
that  of  entomology,  whether  to  drive  the 
bird  away  or  allow  my  larvae  to  be  eaten 
up. 

Eggs. — Five  eggs,  sometimes  six  are 
laid,  about  the  middle  of  May.  They  arc 
very  pale  blue  with  a  slight  tint  of  green, 
much  paler,  however,  than  either  the  Whin* 
chat.  Hedge-sparrow,  or  Redstart. 

Varieties  are  recorded  pure  white  and 
others  more  or  less  spotted  with  rust  red, 
I  have  seen  many  thus  marked. — F.B. 
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37.    6BASSH0PPEB   WABBLEB. 


LocusTXLLA. — From  its  note  resembling 
that  of  the  grasshopper. 

Size. — Length,  5|  in.;  expanse  of  wings, 

7iin. 

Plumage. — BiU  bom  colour,  darker  on 
ibe  upper  edge ;  eyes  brown.  The  whole  of 
le  apper  snriace  is  olive  brown,  each 
feather  on  the  back  having  a  dark  centre. 
Anobscare  light  streak  extends  over  the 
^tt,  and  the  under  parts  are  Itgber.  The 
Laie  has  a  lew  obscnre  spots  upon  the 
tiroat  and  breast.     Legs  horn  colour. 

The  FxiiALX  is  similar,  but  without  the 
SJ0C5  on  the  breast. 

The  Young  are  similar  to  the  female, 
:>at  duller  in  colour  and  more  spotted. 

Vaeutibs. — I  have  never  seen  a  variety 

o{  this  bird. 

Note.— The  note  or  song  of  this  bird  is 
«.n;;Qlarly  like  the  stridulation  of  the  grass- 
^Tper  insect  itself;  indeed  it  is  so  nearly 
^:ni'ar  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  natural- 
-^  eren  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  The 
^^:d  also  is  capable  of  prolonging  its  note 
'^  an  incredible  extent,  without  pause  or 
intermission.  When  singing  the  bird  is 
i^QcraUy  in  the  centre  of  some  bush,  or 
other  place  where  it  is  well  concealed,  very 
^cly  it  perches  on  the  top  of  a  bush  to 
^:-g  It  commences  soon  after  its  arrival 
3  this  country  and  continues  up  to  the  end 
]^7  It  also  sings  during  the  night,  and  at 
Sicken  Fen.  in  Cambridgeshire,  I  have 
beard  them  singing  in  chorus  up  to  two 
0  dock  in  the  morning. 

'U^t.'-This  bird  is  very  mouse-like 
>a  its  habits,  running  among  the  herbage 
^  boshes,  and  very  seldom  taking  wing, 
'ic^  when  forced  to  do  so,  or  when  per- 
form its  migratory  flights. 

lG«ratUm.-A  »>miner  visitor  to  the. 
^*l^ads,  arriving  in  England    about  the 


middle  of  April,  and  in  Scotland  rather 
later.  It  returns  again  to  the  bouth  at  the 
end  of  August. 

Food  ^Tbe  food  consists  of  all  kin<)s 
of  small  insects,  small  snails,  slugs  and 
worms. 

Habitat— The  Grasshopper  Warbler 
is  found  in  most  parts  of  EngUnd.  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  but  cannot  be  called  common. 
In  the  neighbourhood  ot  Hudder:»ficld  it  is 
a  regular  summer  visitor  to  Si>me  of  the 
woods,  and  is  met  with  in  several  other 
Yorkshire  localities.  At  Wickeo  Fen  it  is 
fairly  common,  but  always  shy  and  very 
difficult  to  see. 

Abroad  it  is  found  in  central  Europe, 
rare  in  Algeria,  Tangiers,  and  Morocco;  but 
the  geographical  range  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  known. 

Nest — Unfortunately.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  nest  of  this  species,  to 
figure  in  the  present  edition  of  this  work, 
although  I  have  used  every  endeavour,  in 
this  neighbourhood  and  at  Wicken,  where 
also  my  friend,  Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt.  F.L.S., 
repeatedly  tried  to  find  a  nest  in  June,  but 
without  success.  It  is  usually  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bush  or  large  tuft  of  grass,  and 
is  composed  of  grass  and  moss,  lined  with 
finer  grass.  The  following  interesting  ac* 
count  by  the  Rev.  W.  Turner,  is  taken  from 
'*  The  Zoologist,"  page  941,  and  shows  the 
true  habits  of  the  birds :— "  Out  of  a  tuft  of 
grass,  overarched  by  a  bramble  and  con- 
taining a  small  plant  of  whitethorn,  I  ob- 
served something  hop,  as  it  were,  and  im- 
mediately drop  into  the  herbage.  I  ex* 
amined  the  tuft  in  hopes  of  finding  a  nest  of 
something  or  other;  but  a  careful  search 
resulted  in  nothing  but  disappointment.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  I  returned  to  the 
spot ;  there  was  the  same  hop  and  away, 


but  the  motion  was  so  short  and  quick,  that 
I  could  not  even  then  distinguish  whether  I 
had  seen  a  bird  or  a  mouse.  I  repeated  my 
search  for  a  nest,  but  with  no  better  success 
than  before.  I  then  sat  down  by  the  spot 
to  watch  if  anything  would  approach,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  I  observed  the  grass 
move,  and  a  veritable  Sylvia  locusUUa  (thread- 
ing its  way  through  the  grass)  approach 
within  arm's  length  of  me ;  but,  after  eyeing 
me  for  a  moment,  it  commenced  a  retreat. 
Feeling  confident  there  must  be  a  nest,  I 
took  my  knife  and  carefully  cut  away  the 
herbage  near  the  tuft,  and  then  proceeded 
with  the  tuft  itself,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
and  in  a  depression  of  the  ground,  I  found 
the  object  of  my  search ;  but  to  the  very 
last  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  ingress  or  egress.  I  was  so  struck  with 
what  I  had  witnessed  that  I  again  sat  down 
and  ever  and  anon  the  same  stealthy  move- 
ments to  and  fro  were  repeated.  The  male 
bird  appeared  very  shy,  only  once  ap- 
proached, and  then  not  nearer  than  eight  or 
ten  yards ;  it  perched  on  a  twig  just  above 
the  ground,  and  for  a  while  kept  up  a  harsh 
grating  noise,  but  soon  disappeared,  and  I 
saw  it  no  more.  The  female  uttered  no  cry. 
The  other  two  nests  I  detected  in  the  same 
manner,  in  small  open  places  in  an  exten- 
sive wood :  their  situations  were  exactly 
alike,  being  in  the  centres  of  two  very  large 
tufts  of  coarse  grass,  at  a  depth  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches  (about  the  same  depth  as 
the  first  nest),  from  the  top.    These  tufts 


were  free  from  thorns  or  brambles,  and 
being  much  larger  than  the  first,  afiorded 
sufficient  concealment,  without  the  nest 
resting  on  the  ground.  There  was  the 
same  absence  of  all  appearances  which 
could  lead  you  to  suppose  they  c:ntained  a 
nest.  In  both  cases  I  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  female,  and  they  were  precisely 
the  same  as  I  have  already  described ;  she 
never  rose  on  the  wing ;  and  it  would  seem 
probable  (if  not  disturbed)  she  never  flies 
either  to  or  from  her  nest,  but  threads  her 
way  through  the  herbage,  and  thub  effectu- 
ally prevents  everything  that  could  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  her  retreat.  The  whole 
proceedings  most  forcibly  reminded  me 
of  a  mouse  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  eggs  were  six  in  number.  The  nests. 
in  the  two  latter  instances,  were  entirely  of 
dry  grass,  finer  internally ;  in  the  first  there 
was  a  little  moss  outside,  owing  probably  to 
a  trifling  difference  in  situation." 

SggS, — The  number  of  eggs  vary  from 
four  to  six,  and  sometimes  seven.  They  are 
rather  round,  pale  grey,  tinged  with  rose 
colour,  and  finely  speckled  all  over  with 
darker  rose  spots  and  rarely  streaked ;  some- 
times the  specks  form  a  darker  zone  at  the 
large  end. 

Varieties  are  sometimes  found  very  pale 
in  colour,  and  with  the  markings  very  in- 
distinct. Another  variety  is  recorded  in 
"  Hewitson's  Oology "  with  the  ground 
colour  pure  white. 
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SE  DGE  WARB  LE  R. 


38.    SEDOE    WABBLEB. 

Sjflvia  sckanobanus. 


ScHiZNOKBirus. — From  two  Greek  words. 
meaniog  being  found  among  rmhet. 

8ue.*IjeDgth,  about  4lui.:  espanee. 

71  in. 

Plumage.— The  bUl  is  dark  horn  co- 
loDr;  eyes  brown ;  the  upper  parts  are  olive 
brawn,  darker  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
aod  on  the  centre  of  each  feather  on  the 
back ;  a  light  streak  extends  over  the  eye ; 
the  wings,  which  are  short,  and  the  tail  are 
bladdsh  brown,  each  feather  margined  with 
paler  coknir;  nnder  parts  grejrish  white, 
tinged  with  yellow  brown  at  the  sides  and 
vent;  legs  brown  or  nearly  black.  The 
sens  are  similar  in  plnmage. 

Tbs  Youhg  birds  are  similar  to  the  adults, 
bat  duller  in  colour. 

Vakietibs. — A  variety  is  recorded  (Zool., 
3^32).  killed  in  Essex.  '*  of  an  uniform  light 
canary  colour  all  over,  except  on  the  top  of 
^  head  there  were  spots  or  small  streaks 
of  pale  olive.**  Mr.  Bond  has  a  white  one 
in  his  collection. 

Mote.-^  The  song  of  this  noisy  bird  is 
bod  and  varied,  and  is  chattered  in  a 
borried  manner.  The  bird  generally  selects 
the  centre  of  some  bush  as  the  most  suitable 
place  for  its  concerts,  and  if  a  stone  be 
thrown  so  as  not  to  alarm  it  too  much  it 
^  generally  sing  with  renewed  vigour.  It 
freqaently  sings  during  the  night,  and  is 
thus  often  mistaken  for  the  nightingale  by 
persons  who  have  never  heard  the  latter 
bird,  but  the  songs  of  the  two  birds  are  so 
difiierent  that  one  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
the  other,  by  anyone  who  haa  heard  both. 

Fli^t.— The  flight  of  this  bird  is  quick. 
Cenerally  from  one  bush  to  another,  or  across 
a  stream.     If  disturbed  too  rudely,  it  quits 


the  bush  in  which  it  is  singing,  flies  a  short 
distance  to  another  bush,  or  a  diflerent  part 
of  the  hedge,  and  sets  up  its  song  again.  It 
is  a  very  lively  bird,  seldom  remaining  long 
in  exactly  the  same  place. 

MigratiOXL — This  is  a  summer  visitor 
to  this  country,  arriving  in  England  towards 
the  end  of  April,  and  departing  about  the 
middle  of  October. 

Food. — Small  insects  of  all  sorts,  and 
also  small  worms,  slugs,  and  snails. 

Habitat.— The  Sedge  Warbler  is  a 
common  bird  in  all  suitable  parts  of  Britain. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  delights  in  the  bor- 
ders of  ponds,  ditches,  and  streams  where 
there  is  a  thick  growth  of  bush  and  weed. 
In  the  Fens  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land it  is  a  very  common  bird. 

Abroad  it  is  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  also  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  as 
well  as  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 

Ne8t  —  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  An- 
drews of  Aldbrough  for  obtaining  for  me  a 
beautiful  nest  of  this  species  for  figuring. 
It  is  round  and  compact,  formed  principally 
of  fine  grass  stems,  with  moss  on  the  outside 
and  thinly  lined  with  horse  hair.  The  site 
chosen  for  the  nest  is  generally  in  a  low 
bush  or  tuft  of  grass  near  the  water's  edge 
and  never  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the 
ground. 

Ii008.-— From  four  to  six  eggs  are  laid, 
which  are  of  a  greenish  grey  or  brownish  grey, 
more  or  less  indistinctly  feckled  over  with 
a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The 
feckling  almost,  and  sometimes  entirely^ 
covers  the  ground  colour.  Sometimes  there 
is  one  or  more  black  streaks  about  the  large 
end* 


Varieties. — Mr.  A.  N.  Treadgold  has 
sent  me  a  pale  variety  of  this  egg  which  is 
almost  white.    He  says  this  variety  is  not 


uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gran- 
tham. 


SCDGE      WARBLER 


39.    BEED   WARBLER. 


SyniM  lif9p99U$. 


STRsmns,  probably  from  Stnf^  (L.)  to 
xakeaootse,  being  aveiy  noisy  biixL 

Sue. — Length.  5I  in. ;  expanie.  Si  to  9 

Plumage. ^Bill  pale  born  colour; 
eyes  brown.  The  whole  of  the  opper  parts 
are  light  brown,  rather  darker  on  the  wings 
and  tail.  The  colour  is  nnilom,  thns  difler- 
ng  froin  the  last  ^)ecies.  A  pale  streak 
extends  over  the  eyes.  Under  parts  whiter 
than  in  the  Sedge  Warbler,  Legs  horn 
.clour.    The  s^.xesare  similar  to  plumage. 

Inmaturx  Birds  are  coloured  more  like 
the  S.dge  Warbler,  all  the  feathers  on  the 
back  asd  head  having  a  dark  centre.  The 
;nder  parts  are  much  tinged  with  yellow. 
ud  the  breast  has  a  few  spots  of  dark 
colour.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Kerry,  of 
Harwich,  for  having  sent  me  both  adult  and 
young  birds  of  this  species. 

Vakietibs  are  rare.    Mr.  Bond   has  a 

"^hite  one  in  his  collection. 

Note. — The  song  is  very  variable,  much 
^'Aeetcr  than  that  of  the  Sedge  Warbler. 
tften  imitating  other  birds,  and  like  the 
'^'^ge  bird  singing  very  late  in  the  evening. 

Flight  — Similar  to  the  last  species  : 
'•"^  restless,  continually  on  the  move,  and 
often  singing  at  the  time. 

Migration. — a  summer  visitor  to 
this  country,  arriving  towards  the  end  of 
•^pnl  and  departing   at  the  beginning  of 

September. 

Food. — Small  insects  of  all  kinds,  es- 
pecially those  of  aquatic  habits,  and  which 
^re  most  abundant  at  the  places  the  bird 

inhabits. 

Habitat.  <— This  is  not  an  uncommon 
^ird  in   the     eastern    and    south-eastern 


counties  of  England,  frequenting  stream 
sides  and  fenny  di^ricts  where  there  i^  a 
suitable  growth  of  vegetation.  It  is  also 
found  less  commonly  in  some  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  is  also  reported  from 
Yorkshire,  but  I  am  afraid  that  thi^  and  the 
last  species  are  sometimes  confounded. 
Hnddersfield  is  one  of  the  places  where  it 
reported  (by  Morris)  as  being  common,  but 
be  must  have  been  mis-infurmed.  as  no 
specimen  has  been  known  to  occur  there. 
In  Scotland  it  is  rare,  and  in  Ireland  very 
rare. 

Abroad  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  also  in  Palestine.  Aralia,  Egypt, 
and  Nubia. 

Nest. — I  have  to  thank  Mr.  F.  Kerry 
for  also  sending  me  a  liberal  supply  of 
the  nests  and  eggn  of  this  species.  The 
nest  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
British  Warblers.  All  those  sent  by  my 
kind  correspondent,  were  built  between 
three  or  four  stems  of  the  common  recd« 
and  about  half-way  up  the  stems;  but  I  have 
seen  a  nest  which  was  affixed  to  a  willow 
branch,  and  in  this  case  it  was  more  com- 
pact than  those  suspended  in  the  reed 
stems.  The  nests  sent  me  by  Mr.  Kerry, 
and  which  were  taken  near  Harwich,  wens 
constructed  of  blades,  stems,  and  flower- 
heads  of  fine  grasses ;  the  coarser  material 
being  used  on  the  outside,  and  the  finer 
material  inside.  One  or  two  of  the  nests 
had  a  few  hairs  inside,  and  some  had  also  a 
little  sheeps'  wool  interwoven  among  the 
grass.  The  nest  above  referred  to.  which 
was  built  upon  the  stem  of  a  willow,  had  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  sheep's  wool  used 
in  its  construction  than  any  of  those  sent  by 
Mr.  Kerry,  and  it  was  also  much  more  com- 
pactly built.  Great  differences  in  the  neat* 
nessof  construction  were  exhibited  in  the 


nC5ts  sent  from  Harwich;  probably  the  best 
constructed  ncats  were  built  by  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  birds.  Tbe  nests  are  al- 
ways very  deep  in  proportion  to  their  width  ; 
for  if  ihey  were  not  so,  the  eggs  or  young 
birds  would  be  rolled  out  by  the  fiisl  gale 
o(  windi  whereas,  the  nests  being  built  as 
Ihey  are,  the  reeds  may  be  bent  almost 
into  a  horizontal  position  without  the  con- 
tents of  the  nests  taking  any  harm.  Not 
untrcqucntly  this  bird  builds  in  bushes  at  a 


distance  from  water,  and  also  in  osiei  beds 

Eggs. — Four  or  five  eggs  are  laid.  The 
ground  colour  is  white,  or  greenish -white, 
more  or  less  spotted,  or  rather  blotched, 
with  slaty  grey,  brown,  and  olive  green. 
They  are  very  variable. 

Vabieties.— One.  nearly  white,  is  figured 
by  Hewitson,  and  there  is  a  similar  one  Id 
the  collection  of  eggs  belonging  to  the  Marl' 
borough  College. 


H  t   c"  D       WAR,, 
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40.    NIGHTINGALE. 


S^Ma  hueimim,  L. 


LosciNiA  (Lat).  Dightingale. 

Bise. — Length,  about  64  in. ;  expanse, 
aboQt  io|  in. 

Plumage.— The  bill  is  brown;  eyes 
hazel.  The  whole  of  the  npper  parts  are  of 
a  rich  reddish  brown,  the  tail  much  brighter 
in  cobnr,  and  very  conspicooas  when  the 
bird  is  fljring  from  yon.  The  onder  parts 
are  dingy  white,  lighter  on  the  throat,  and 
li^t  greyish  brown  on  the  sides  and  breast ; 
onder  tail-coverts  reddish  white ;  legs  and 
toes  brownish. 

The  Fbmalx  resembles  the  male,  bat  is 
rather  smaller. 

Ths  Young  in  their  first  plomage,  have 
the  feathers  on  the  back  each  with  a  pale 
tmffspot,  and  those  on  the  breast  are  mar- 
{ined  with  dark  colonr. 

Varixtibs. — Mr.  Bond  has  one  white  and 
another  slightly  speckled  with  white.  He 
has  known  of  another  white  specimen. 

Note.— This  is,  above  all.  the  song-bird 
Df  Britain.  On  a  still  night  its  song  can, 
uider  favoarable  cticnmstances,  be  heard 
nearly  a  mile,  and  it  has  a  greater  variety  of 
QOtes  than  any  other  British  bird.  It  sings 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  bat  the  songs  of 
other  birds  and  other  noises  renders  it  less 
striking  then. 

Flight — The  flight  is  rather  swift, 
though  generally  not  of  long  duration,  and 
directed  more  or  less  in  a  straight  line. 

MigrattoiL — a  summer  visitor  to  this 
country,  arriving  in  the  south  at  the  begin- 
Qisg  of  April,  and  departing  again  at  the 
end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September. 

Food. — Small  insects  of  all  sorts.  They 
feed  very  much  upon  the  ground,  and  are 
fiond  of  the  pupae  of  ants,  and  lame  of 
various  sorts. 


In  CoNnNiMBNT  the  Nightingale  may  be 
fed  upon  German  paste,  "  ants*  eggs,*'  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  with  occasional  meal  worms  or 
caterpillars.  A  receipt  for  making  German 
paste  for  soft-billed  birds  is  as  follows : — 

Pea-meal  7  lbs. 

Scotch  Oatmeal   2  „ 

Moist  Sugar         i   „ 

Beef  Dripping      i4  „ 

Honey  i    „ 

Hemp  Seed  2  quarts. 

Maw  Seed  i  pint. 

The  dripping  and  honey  are  melted  together 
in  a  saucepan,  and  the  meal  and  sugar  well 
rubbed  in  so  that  no  lumps  are  left.  Then 
add  the  hemp  seed  (crushed)  and  the  maw 
seed,  and  put  the  whole  into  an  earthen  jar 
to  cool.  A  teacupful  of  this  paste  must  be 
mixed  with  a  hard-boiled  egg  and  passed 
through  a  sieve,  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
five  or  six  birds.  All  the  warblers  and  soft- 
billed  birds  may  be  fed  upon  this  food. 
These  birds,  however,  should  never  be  kept 
in  confinement  except  where  there  is  a 
roomy  aviary  that  can  have  a  little  artificial 
heat  in  winter.  There  the  birds  will  be 
almost  as  much  at  home  as  in  the  woods, 
especially  if  ants,  ftc,  are  caught  in  quan- 
tities and  turned  in. 

HftUtftta^In  this  country  the  Nightin- 
gale is  nearly  confined  to  the  Southern. 
Eastern,  and  Midland  counties.  The  most 
Northern  place  where  it  occurs  regularly  is 
Odlington  Wood,  near  Doncaster,  where, 
however,  it  is  much  rarer  than  formerly. 
Occasional  stragglers  have  been  known  as 
far  north  as  Scarbro*.  and  I  have  heard  of 
one  near  Guisbro*.  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills.  In  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland  it  is  unknown,  and  doubtful  north 

of  Yorkshire. 

• 

Abroad  it  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 


except  the  most  northern ;    also  in  Persia, 
Turkey,  Palestine,  and  parts  of  Africa. 

Nest. — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Kerry, 
of  Harwich,  for  a  nest  and  eggs  of  this 
species,  which  he  found  so  near  a  fallen 
tree  that  the  old  bird  had  forsaken  it.  The 
outside,  as  is  usual,  is  composed  of  grass 
and  dry  oak  leaves,  with  a  lining  of  finer 
grass.  It  is  always  built  on  or  near  the 
ground,  generally  on  a  sloping  bank,  or  in  a 
hedgerow,  where  the  overhanging  herbage 
hides  it  somewhat  from  view. 


liggS. — The  number  of  eggs  vary  from 
four  to  six,  and  are  generally  of  a  uniform 
dark  olive  brown  (fig.  i). 

Varieties. — One  is  figured  in  Hewitscn's 
"Illustrations,"  which  is  bluish  grey,  with 
olive  red  freckles,  and  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  copy  (fig  2).  Occasionally 
nearly  as  blue  as  the  hedge-sparrow's,  but 
somewhat  duller  in  tint. 
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41.    BLACKCAP. 


Atricapilla. — Ater  (L.),  black ;  capillos 
f  L ).  the  hair. 

8is6. — Length,  about  6|  in. ;  expanse, 
a  little  over  9  in. 

Plumage.— Adult  male.--Bill  nearly 
black ;  eyes  dark  brown  ;  the  npper  part  of 
the  bead  black;  sides  and  back  of  neck 
ashy  grey ;  back.  tail,  and  wings  olive  grey ; 
ander  parts  whitish  grey ;  legs  lead  colour. 

Thk  Female  has  the  back  rather  tinged 
with  brows,  and  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
reddith  Irotvn ;  otherwise  it  is  similar  to 
the  male. 

The  Young.— Similar  to  the  female,  but 
rather  lighter  in  colour. 

Variktiss. —  I  know  of  none  having 
occorred  in  this  country.  In  Madeira  and 
the  Axores  a  curious  variety  of  the  male  is 
iound,  the  black  on  the  head  extending  as 
Eu"  as  the  shoulders  and  round  under  the 
dxroat.  It  has  been  described  under  the  name 
of  Cmrmca  Seimekem  by  Sir  W.  Jardine. 

Note. — ^The  Blackcap  is  another  rich 
songster,  being  inferior  only  to  the  last- 


Flight. — The  flight  is  seldom  of  long 
ioration.  from  bush  to  bush,  or  from  one 
clamp  of  briars  to  another  is  generally  as 
£tf  as  it  extends,  unless  the  bird  is  disturbed. 
ax  which  case  concealment  is  sought  rather 
than 


Idgration.  — a  Summer  migrant ,  arri v- 
j3g  here  about  the  beginning  or  middle  oi 
April,  and  departing  again  about  the  middle 
of  S^ytember.  Occasionally  individuals 
remain  through  the  winter,  one  in  the  col- 


lection  of  my  late  friend  Mr.  James  Varley 
was  killed  near  Huddersfield.  on  the  26tb  of 
January  while  feeding  upon  a  manure  he.ip. 
it  was  probably  a  late  young  bird  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Food. — Small  insects  of  all  kinds,  also 
berries,  such  as  raspberry,  strawberry, 
currants,  ivy  Ac. 

In  Confinement.— See  Nightingale. 

Habitat.<^It  frequents  copses,  planta- 
tions, shrubberies,  and  similar  places,  and 
is  a  common  bird  in  England  and  Wales. 
less  frequent  in  the  north,  and  still  rarer  in 
Scotland,  but  has  been  found  as  far  north 
as  Orkney.    In  Ireland  it  is  rare. 

Abroad. — It  is  met  with  throughout 
Europe,  except  in  the  extreme  north  :  also  in 
Persia,  many  parts  of  Africa,  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,  Canary  Islands.  Madeira, 
and  the  Azores. 

Meet.— -Is  usually  placed  in  a  low 
bramble,  or  among  herbage,  from  one  to  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  Sometimes  it  is  built 
in  the  centre  of  a  fern.  It  is  composed  of 
dried  stems  of  graas,  or  other  plants,  lined 
with  fibrous  roots,  and  sometimes  with  a 
httlemossor  hair.  It  is  very  loosely  put 
together. 

SggB. — The  number  of  eggs  is  four  or 
five.  The  ground  is  greenish  white  or  stone 
colour,  with  yellowish  olive  blotches  and 
shades,  sometimes  inclining  to  ashy,  and 
with  a  few  darker  marks. 

Varieties. — ^These  sometimes  occur  in 
which  the  ground  is  delicate  pink,  and  the 
usual  markings  reddish  brown;  white 
varieties  are  occasionally  met  with. 
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42.    GARDEN    WARBLER. 


S^wia  kcrUniis  (Gmel). 


HoiTB]tsi8.^Bdoii(iiig  to  girdeot. 

Bisa.— Length.  Abont  6  in.;  expanM. 
abootgin. 

Fhunage. — Mau.— Bill  dark  brown ; 
€|es  hasd ;  the  whole  of  the  upper  ports 
ad)7  brown,  ilightty  inclining  to  olive  green; 
abint  light  streak  extends  from  the  bill  to 
above  the  eye ;  nnder  parU  whitish ;  legs 
%ht  brown,  tinged  with  flesh  colour. 

The  Fbmalx  resembles  the  male. 

YousG.— Similar  to  the  adults,  but  lighter 

iBcdonr. 

Vaiistxxs.— Mr.  Bond  has  a  don-coloured 
bird  in  his  collection  which  is  mther  this 
ipecies  or  the  last. 

Note.-^This  too  is  a  good  songster. 
caliToiing  the  copse  with  its  sweet  melody. 
Some  even  prefer  it  to  the  Nightingale. 

Fli^t. — ^Very  similar  to  that  of  the 


Mi^rtttioiL*^ A  summer  visitant,  aniv- 
ag  at  the  end  of  April,  and  departing  again 


Food.— Insects  of  suitable  size,  and 
also  berries  of  various  kinds,  and  small 
knits. 

In  CoNFiMBMBirr  it  may  be  treated  as 
directed  under  Nightingale. 


Habitat.— Found  in  woods,  gardens, 
and  lanes,  generally  where  there  is  a  good 
undergrowth  of  brushwood.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  most  English  counties,  rarer 
in  Scotland,  and  very  rare  in  Ireland  and 
Wales. 

Abroad  it  is  found  in  most  parU  of 
Europe,  but  only  in  Summer  in  the  northern 
parU.  Also  in  Asia  Minor.  Palestine  and 
parts  of  Africa. 

Meat— Mr.  Geo.  F.  Wheeldon.  of 
Birmingham,  has  sent  me  a  nest  of  this 
species,  from  which  the  figure  has  Ixen 
taken.  It  is  built  among  heiliage  or  low 
brambles,  never  at  any  great  distance 
from  the  ground.  It  is  composed  of  dried 
grass  stems  very  loosely  put  together,  and 
lined  with  finer  grass  roots,  wool,  or  horse- 
hair. Sometimes  the  outside  is  interwoven 
with  cobwebs. 

Eggs. — The  number  is  four  or  five.  In 
size  and  form  they  resemble  those  of  the 
Blackcap,  but  the  ground  colour  is  whiter 
and  more  of  it  shows  between  the  shades. 
The  dark  spots  are  darker  and  more  numer- 
ous than  in  those  of  the  Blackcap,  and  are 
always  placed  upcn  one  of  the  olive  thades, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  latter 
species. 

Varibtibs.  —  White  eggs  occasionally 
occur. 
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43.    WHITETHBOAT 


Sylvia  cimna.  Lath. 


CiNBRSA.— (L.)  ash-colonrad. 

8ise. — Length,  about  5I  in.; 
aboot  8i  in. 


Plumage.— Bill  brown,  yellowish  at 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  eyes  bright 
hazel ;  fore  and  upper  part  of  head  bluish 
grey:  back  pale  brown ;  greater  and  lesser 
wing  coverts  and  secondaries  brown,  edged 
with  pale  reddish  buff;  primaries  darker 
brown ;  tail  brownish  grey,  the  outer  webs 
of  the  outer  feathers  white  and  rounded  at 
the  end ;  throat  white ;  breast  and  under 
parts  pale  brownish  white,  tinged  with  rose 
pink;  legs  pale  brown. 

The  FEMA1.B  is  similar,  but  not  so  bright 
in  the  colours  as  the  male. 

The  Young.— Similar  but  duller  in  tints. 

VAtiETiES.— Mr.  Bond  has  three  white 
specimens  and  one  pied  in  his  collection. 

Note. — ^This  is  a  very  lively  bird  and  a 
aost  incessant  songster,  though  its  song 
consists  of  but  few  notes.  It  begins  to  sing 
soon  after  its  arrival  in  this  country.  It 
generally  sings  from  some  elevated  perch 
on  the  top  of  a  bush,  but  sometimes  it  hovers 
over  the  bush  in  a  jerking  manner,  singing 
at  the  same  time. 

Flight — ^The  flight  is  rather  quick  and 
harried. 

MigraUoXL — a  summer  visitor,  arriv- 
ing in  England  towards  the  end  of  April, 
and  departs  by  the  end  of  September. 


Food.— Small  insects  of  all  kinds,  and 
also  various  sorts  of  berries,  such  as  elder, 
currant,  rasp.  ftc. 

In  CoNPiNBMBNT  these  birds  are  easily 
kept  upon  German  paste,  small  worms,  meal 
worms.  &c. 

Habitat.-^This  is  one  of  the  common- 
est warblers  that  visit  this  country,  fre- 
quenting copses,  plantations,  rough  pieces, 
and  gardens.  It  frequents  all  suitable  parts 
of  England,  but  is  rarer  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

Abroad  it  is  common  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  found  in  Persia,  abundant  in  Pales- 
tine, and  nearly  throughout  Africa. 

IVegt.— The  nest  is  constructed  of  small 
grass  stems  loosely  put  together,  and  lined 
with  finer  grass  stems  and  a  little  horse 
hair.  Is  is  placed  in  a  low  bramble  or  briar 
bush  or  among  nettles  or  other  herbage  at 
from  one  to  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
bird  is  very  impatient  when  the  vicinity  of 
the  nest  is  approached.  From  the  material 
of  which  the  nest  is  composed,  the  bird  is 
called  "small  strea"  (straw)  in  many  parts 
of  Yorkshire. 

SggB. — The  number  of  eggs  vary  from 
four  to  six.  The  ground  colour  is  greenish 
white,  sometimes  brownish  white,  more  or 
less  blotched  with  brownish  green  and  ashy 
grey.  They  vary  much  in  tint  and  extent 
of  markings. 

Varieties. — ^The  eggs  are  very  variable : 
the  ground  colour  sometimes  white,  some- 
times buff,  and  sometimes  green. 
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44.    LESSER    WHITETHBOAT 


Sylvia  curru<a  (L ). 


CuuttXA  (L).  the  Hedge-^Mmrow. 

Sise. — Length,  aboat  5  in.;  eipanae, 
nearly  8  in. 

Flnmage.— BUl  bUcldsb ;  eyes,  in  very 
old  birds,  clear  pearl  grey ;  forehead  and 
orer  the  eyes  ash-colonred ;  back,  wings, 
aad  tail  grey  brown,  eicept  the  outer  tail 
feathers,  which  are  partly  white;  throat 
vbite ;  tinder  parts  nearly  pare  white,  tinged 
with  reddish  rose-colour;  legs  lead-co!otu:ed. 

Thb  Fkmaia  resembles  the  male  in  colotir. 

The  Youicg  resemble  the  female,  bat  are 
somewhat  paler  in  colour  and  the  legs  pale 

hazel. 

Varieties. — Mr.  Bond  has  one  cream* 
coloured,  killed  in  Esses. 

Not6«— This  bird  is  very  shy  and  re- 
tired in  its  habits.  Its  song  is  seldom  very 
loud,  often  scarcely  audible  at  twenty  yards 
distance,  and  embraces  little  variety. 

Fli^t, — Harried,  and  continued  for 
diort  distances  only,  in  a  jerking  manner. 

Migration.^ A  summer  visitor,  arri- 
▼iog  about  the  middle  of  April  and  depart- 
ing again  by  the  end  of  September. 


7ood«^ Small  insects  of  all  kinds,  and 
also  berries. 

In  Confinement  it  may  be  treated  like 
the  others  of  this  genus. 

HftbitEt,  A  common  bird  in  the  south 
and  eastern  counties  of  England.  Rare  in 
Wales  and  the  north  of  England ;  still  rarer 
in  Scotland ;  and  very  rare  in  Ireland.  It 
frequents  places  similar  to  those  resorted  to 
by  the  last  species. 

Abroad  it  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  also  in  India.  China,  Palestine, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Africa. 

Nest.— A  nest  of  this  species  has  been 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Marlow.  It  is 
constructed  of  fine  stems  of  grass  and 
Galium  held  together  by  cobwebs,  and  the 
inside  has  a  compact  lining  of  horsehair 
and  a  few  fibrous  roots.  It  is  generally 
placed  in  a  low  bush  or  among  herbage. 

XggB. — The  number  of  eggs  is  generally 
four  or  five.  The  ground  colour  is  white, 
or  very  pale  greyish  white,  with  distinct 
spots  of  olive  brown  and  ashy  grey  chiefly 
at  the  large  end. 

Varieties.— A  very  pretty  variety  was 
sent  me  with  the  nest  mentioned  above  and 
presented  to  my  coll  ret  ion  by  Mr.  Davis. 
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45.    WOOD    WARBLER 


Sylvia  syinccia,  Peon. 


Sylvicola  (L.).  to  inhabit  woods. 
Sise.^-Length,  5I  in. ;  expanse.  Si  in. 

Plumage. — ^Bill  brown;  eyas  hasel; 
the  whole  of  the  upper  sorfiiboe  is  oUye  green, 
yellow  at  the  aides  of  the  head  and  neck ;  a 
distinct  yellow  eye-stripe  extends  from  the 
base  of  the  bill  to  the  crown ;  a  greenish 
line  nms  through  the  eye :  wings  and  tail 
brown,  each  feather  edged  with  bright 
yellow  or  greenish;  under  parts  white, 
tinged  with  lemon   yellow;    legs   brown. 

The  sexes  do  not  differ  in  sise  or  colour. 


The  Young.— Similar  but  duller  in  colour. 

Variktibs. — Mr.  Bond  has  one  lemon- 
colour,  and  has  seen  two  white. 

nighl — ^The  flight  is  generally  from 
txee  to  tree,  rather  quick  and  uneven. 

lligratlon.— A  summer  visitor  to  this 
country,  arriving  at  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May,  and  departing  again  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Song.-^The  song  is  short,  but  very 
pleasant,  and  continued  unceasingly  through 
the  summer.  It  resembles  the  syllables 
"  tzit,  txit,"  begun  rather  slow  and  ending 
in  a  thrill.  It  is  uttered  from  the  lower 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  shivering  movement  of  the  wings  and  tail. 


Food. — Small  insects. 

Habitei. — Purely  a  wood  bird,  especi- 
ally those  of  older  growth,  and  where  the 
underwood  is  thick  (?).  It  is  found  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  but  locally  and  lesa 
frequently  in  Scotland;  in  Ireland  very 
rarely. 

Abeoad  it  is  found  throughout  Europe, 
but  only  in  summer;  and  found  during 
migration  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Pales- 
tine ;  in  winter,  in  parts  of  Africa. 

Nett.*— The  nest  is  placed  upon  a 
sloping  bank  in  a  wood  where  it  is  concealed 
by  long  grass  or  other  herbage,  or  among 
leaves  at  the  base  of  a  stump.  It  is  dome- 
shaped,  having  the  entrance  at  the  side,  and 
is  composed  of  dried  grass  stems  with  a  bit 
of  moaa  or  dry  leaves.  The  inside  is  lined 
with  finer  grass  or  hair,  and  in  this  respect 
differs  from  that  of  the  Willow  Wren.  It  is 
difficult  to  find. 

XggS. — From  six  to  seven  eggs  are  laid. 
They  are  white,  thickly  spotted  with  purple, 
red.  and  ashy  grey,  the  spots  being  most 
numerous  at  the  large  end.  sometimes  form- 
ing a  zone  or  entirely  covering  the  end  with 
a  confluent  blotch. 
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46.    WILLOW    WARBLEB. 


SylvU  troekUus  (Uno.). 


Tkocbilus  (Grk.).  a  small  insectivorous 
bird. 

Size  —Length  abont  yn.;  expanse  7|in. 

Plnmage.— BiU  and  legs  Ught  or  pale 
brown;  eyes  hazel;  the  crown  of  the  bead 
and  back  down  to  the  tail  is  olive  green ; 
wings  and  tail  a  darker  shade  of  the  same 
colour;  over  the  eye  is  a  yellowish  white 
streak,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  are  white, 
tinged  with  yeUow ;  nnder  parts  white. 
This  species  is  rather  less  than  the  Wood 
Warbler,  less  yellow,  and  the  wings  skortn. 
The  sexes  are  similar  in  colour. 

Immaturx  Birds  are  much  yellower  than 
adults. 

VAKi8TiBs.--One  is  recorded  (Nat..  1864, 
p.  X46)  **  of  a  uniform  pale  yellow,  inclining 
to  a  straw  yellow  on  the  upper  parts  of  its 
plumage;  bill  and  legs  straw-yellow ;  killed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gnnton  in  August, 
z86i."  Mr.  Bond  has  seen  several  white, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  lemon. 

Mote. — ^Tbe  song,  though  short  and  not 
of  much  variety,  is  lively  and 
For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  th 
birds  in  this  country,  every  wood,  copse, 
and  hedgerow  rings  with  their  sweet,  inces- 
sant song.  As  with  most  other  birds,  it 
ceases  during  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season,  but  is  renewed  again  for  a  short 
time  in  autumn  before  the  departure  of  the 
birds. 

night. — The  flight  is  quick,  but  un- 
even, and  only  for  short  distances,  as  from 
one  bush  to  another. 

MigratiOII. — a  sunmier  migrant,  arri- 
ving in  this  country  early  in  April  and 
departing  again  at  the  end  of  September. 

FoocLr^Flies,  spider,  caterpillars,  and 
small  insects  of  all  kinds.    The  bird  may 


be  observed  hopping  about  the  bushes, 
peering  nnder  every  leaf,  and  destroying  in 
this  way  a  great  many  insects.  These  birds 
are  very  serviceable  in  checking  the  too 
r^id  increase  of  insect  life ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  many  insects,  such  as 
ichneumon  flies,  are  beneficial,  and  the  un- 
due encouragement  of  insectivorous  birds 
tend  to  decrease  these. 

KEDltfti.'^This  is  one  of  our  common- 
est  summer  visitors,  being  found  in  woods, 
plantations,  hedgerows,  and  gardens  through- 
out England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  though 
less  commonly  in  the  extreme  northern 
portion. 

Abroad,  it  is  common  throughout  Europe, 
even  as  fax  north  as  Lapland  in  summer  ; 
also  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  placed  upon  the 
ground,  generally  on  a  sloping  bank  over- 
grown with  herbage,  or  sometimes  in  a  tuft 
of  herbage  on  the  level  ground.  It  is  a 
large  structure  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and 
is  dome-shaped  with  an  opening  at  the  side. 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed  are 
dry  grass  and  moss  profusely  lined  with 
feathers.  The  bird  generally  sits  very  close, 
especially  during  incubation.  The  bird  will 
feign  lameness  in  order  to  draw  attention 
from  its  nest. 

XggS. — From  five  to  seven  eggs  are  laid, 
which  are  white,  spotted  with  red.  They 
vary  greatly,  however,  in  the  extent  and 
arrangement  of  the  spots.  Sometimes  the 
whole  egg  is  covered,  especially  at  the  large 
end.  with  minute  specks ;  others  have  a  few 
large,  bold  spots  at  the  large  end  and  a  few 
smaller  ones  scattered  about.  Sometimea 
odd  spots  are  scattered  irregularly  all  over 
the  egg.while  others  have  them  oonoentratad 


into  a  zone  at  the  large  end  and  the  rest  of 
the  egg  almost  clear  white. 

Varibties. — Newman  says  "Sometimes 
unspotted  white."    I  have  seen  some  in 


which  the  ground  colour  was  pale  pink  with 
the  usual  spotting  and  others  pure  white 
(F.  B.). 


WILLOW         WARBLER 


■a?*^        ^v    K 


CHirrcHAFT 


46.    WILLOW   WABBLEB. 


Sj^via  tnaUut  (Linn.). 


Trochilus  (Grk.).  a  nnall  uwectivorou, 

bird. 

Size  --Length  about  sin.;  expanse  7iin. 

Plmnage.^BiU  and  leg*  light  or  pale 
brown;   eyes  hazel;    the  crown  of  the  head 
and  back  down  to  the  tail  is  olive  green ; 
wings  and  taU  a  darker  shade  of  the  same 
colour;  over  the  eye  is  a  yellowish  white 
streak,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  are  white, 
t^  with    yellow;    under   parts  white. 
This  species  is  rather  less  than  the  Wood 
Warbler,  less  yellow,  and  the  wings  shorter. 
The  sexes  are  similar  in  colour. 

IMKATURK  Biros  are  much  yellower  than 
adults. 

Varietibs,— One  is  recorded  (Nat.,  1864. 
P^  146)  ••  of  a  uniform  pale  yeUow,  inclining 
to  a  straw  yellow  on  the  upper  parts  of  its 
plomage;  bill  and  legs  straw-yellow ;  killed 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Gunton  in  August. 
1861."  Mr.  Bond  has  seen  several  white, 
ffiore  or  less  tinged  with  lemon. 

Note. — ^The  song,  though  short  and  not 
of  much  variety,  is   lively  and   pleasing. 
For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  these 
birds  in  this  country,  every  wood,  copse. 
and  hedgerow  rings  with  their  sweet,  inces- 
«ant  song.    As  with  most  other  birds,  it 
ceases  during  the  height  of  the  breeding 
«ason.  but  is  renewed  again  for  a  short 
tunc  in  autumn  before  the  departure  of  the 
birds. 

Ki^t^The  flight  is  quick,  but  un- 
even, and  only  for  short  distances,  as  from 
cae  bush  to  another. 

Migration.— A  summer  migrant,  arri- 
ving in  this  country  early  in  April  and 
<>eparting  again  at  the  end  of  September 

Pood. — Flies,  spider,  caterpillars,  and 
waU  insecu  of  aU  kinds.    The  bird  may 


be  observed  hopping  about  the  bushes 
peenng  under  every  leaf,  and  destroying  in 
this  way  a  great  many  insects.  These  birds 
are  very  serviceable  in  checking  the  too 
lapid  increase  of  insect  life ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  many  insects,  such  as 
ichneumon  flies,  are  beneficial,  and  the  un- 
due  encouragement  of  insectivorous  birds 
tend  to  decrease  these. 

Habitat— This  is  one  of  our  common. 
est  summer  visitors,  being  found  in  woods, 
plantations,  hedgerows,  and  gardens  through, 
out  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  though 
less  commonly  in  the  extreme  northern 
portion. 

Abroad,  it  is  common  throughout  Europe. 
even  as  £m-  north  as  Lapland  in  summer  ■ 
also  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Ne«t— The   nest   is   placed   upon  the 
ground,  generally  on  a  sloping  bank  over- 
grown with  herbage,  or  sometimes  in  a  tuft 
of  herbage  on  the  level  ground.    It  is  a 
large  structure  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and 
is  dome-shaped  with  an  opening  at  the  side. 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed  are 
dry  grass  and  moss  profusely  lined  with 
feathers.   The  bird  generally  sits  very  close, 
especially  during  incubation.    The  bird  will 
feign  lameness  in  order  to  draw  attention 
from  its  nest. 


Bgg«.— From  five  to  seven  eggs  are  laid, 
which  are  white,  spotted  with  red.  They 
vary  greatly,  however,  in  the  extent  and 
arrangement  of  the  spots.  Sometimes  the 
whole  egg  is  covered,  especially  at  the  large 
end.  with  minute  specks ;  others  have  a  few 
large,  bold  spots  at  the  large  end  and  a  few 
smaller  ones  scattered  about.  SomeUmee 
odd  spots  are  scattered  irregularly  all  over 
the  egg.while  others  have  them  concentrated 


into  a  zone  at  the  large  end  and  the  rest  of 
the  egg  almost  clear  white. 

Varibties. — Newman  says  "Sometimes 
unspotted  white."    I   have  seen   some  in 


which  the  ground  colour  was  pale  pink  with 
the  usual  spotting  and  others  pure  white 
(F.  B.). 


DARTFORD  WARBLCH. 


48.    DABTFOBD    WARBLER 

Sylvia  provinciaJts,  Timm. 


pROvisciALis.— of  the  Provinces. 
Si2e. — Length  5  in. ;  expanse  8|  in. 

Plumage. — Bill  blackish;  eyes  light 
hazel.  Crown,  sides  of  head,  neck,  and 
back,  dark  slaty  grey ;  wings  and  tail  the 
same,  tinged  with  olive  brown,  the  latter 
long  and  graduated,  and  the  outer  feathers 
edged  with  white.  Throat  chesnut,  with 
traiisv0«e  white  streaks.  The  whole  of 
the  Slider  parts  chesnut  red.  with  a  tint  of 
purple,  darkest  at  the  sides.  Belly  white. 
Legs  and  feet  brown. 

The  Femalb  resembles  the  male,  but  is 
not  so  bright  in  colour. 

The  Yovng  are  similar  to  the  female. 
bat  duller  in  colour. 

ViiRiETixs  of  this  species  are  not  recorded. 

Note. — The  note  or  song,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  of  this  bird  is  weak,  but  lively,  of 
lutle  ^-ariety ,  but  continuous.  Edward  N e w- 
nan  says.  {iMters  of  Rusticus).  ••  If  you  have 
ever  watched  a  common  wren  (a  Kitty  wren 
vecall  her),  you  must  have  observed  that 
she  cocked  her  tail  bolt  upright,  strained 
ber  little  beak  at  right  angles,  and  her 
throat  in  the  same  fashion,  to  make  the 
most  of  her  fizgig  of  a  song,  and  kept  on 
jsmping  and  jerking  and  frisking  about,  for 
all  the  world  as  though  she  was  worked  by 
seam :  well,  that's  more  the  character  of 
tbe  Dartfbrd  Warbler,  or  as  we  call,  the 
Forze-wren."  It  has  also  a  call  note.  Like 
tiie  Sedge  Warpler  it  will  often  break  out 
tito  a  lively  song  if  a  stone  be  thrown  near 
vhere  it  is  lurking. 

m^t. — ^The  flight  is  performed  by 
short  jerks,  and  rarely  for  long  distances. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  confined  to  the  furze 
bushes,  which  the  bird  frequents.   Newman 


says.  ••  When  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees, 
and  the  chill  winter  winds  have  driven  the 
summer  birds  to  the  olive  gardens  of  Spain, 
or  across  the  Straits,  the  Furze-wren  is  in 
the  heif;ht  of  his  enjoyment.  I  have  seen  them 
by  dozens  skipping  about  the  furze,  lighting 
for  a  moment  upon  the  very  point  of  the 
sprigs,  and  instantly  diving  out  of  sight 
again,  singing  out  their  anRry  impatient 
ditty,  for  ever  the  same."  Mr.  Bond  says 
^they  fly  a  great  deal  like  the  Long-tailed 
Tit.  but  not  so  far  at  once,  only  just  topping 
the  furze  bushes. 

Migration.— This  bird  remains  in 
England  throughout  the  year. 

Food.— Its  food  consists  of  insects.  It 
is  said  to  capture  flies  upon  the  wing,  and 
to  pursue  them  from  the  top  of  a  bush,  re- 
turning, after  the  capture,  to  the  same  twig. 
after  the  manner  of  Flycatchers. 

In  C0NFINE.MENT  they  may  be  fed  like 
other  insectivorous  birds,  with  the  addition 
of  fruit. 

Habitat. — This  bird  was  first  noticed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartford.  in  Kent, 
but  it  has  since  been  found  in  the  furze 
districts  of  most  of  the  southern  c  :>unties  of 
England,  although  very  local.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Godalming  it  was  common 
at  the  time  that  the  "  Letters  of  Rusiicus" 
was  written  (1849).  They  inhabit  downs 
and  commons  where  the  furze  is  thick,  and 
are  very  shy,  lively,  and  difficult  toapproach. 
It  is  not  known  in  Scotland,  Wales,  or 
Ireland. 

Abroad.— They  occur  in  many  parts  of 
south  and  central  Europe  where  there  is 
suitable  ground.  Also  in  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Algiers,  and  Morocco. 


Nest.— The  following  description  is  by 
Col.  Montagu:— The  nest  is  composed  of 
dry  vegetable  stalks,  particularly  goosegrass, 
mixed  with  tender  dead  branches  of  furze, 
not  sufficiently  hardened  to  become  prickly  : 
these  are  put  together  in  a  very  loose 
manner,  and  intermixed  very  sparingly 
with  wool.  In  one  of  the  nest's  was  a  single 
Partridge's  feather,  The  lining  is  equally 
sparing,  for  it  consists  only  of  a  few  dry 
stalks  of  some  species  of  carex,  without  a 
single  leaf  of  the  plant,  and  only  two  or 
three  of  the  panicles.  This  thin,  flinsy, 
structure,  which  the  eye  pervades  in  all 
parts,  much  resembles  the  nest  of  the 
White  Throat."  Mr.  Bond  says  that  his 
nests  are  more  compact,  and  do  not 
resemble  that  of  the  White  Throat.  It  is 
placed  in  the  thick  part  of  a  furze  bush. 


BggS.— In  the  same  article  referred  to 
above.  Col.  Montagu  describes  the  eggs  of 
the  Dartford  Warbler  as  being  similar  to 
those  of  the  common  White  Throat,  but 
rather  less,  possessing  a  light  tinge  of  green, 
and  speckled  all  over  with  olivaceous-brown 
and  cinereous,  on  a  greenish  white  ground, 
the  markings  often  becoming  more  dense, 
and  forming  a  zone  at  the  large  end.  Four 
is  the  usual  number  laid,  but  sometimes 
three,  and  at  other  times  five  may  be  found 
in  one  nest. 

Varieties.— Mr.  Bond  says  ••  the  eggs 
vary  in  the  colour  of  the  spotting.  In  some 
it  is  ofan  olive  green,  and  in  others  reddish 
brown,  and  I  have  seen  a  few  nearly 
white." 


DAHTTORD 


GOLDEN-CRESTED     WREN. 


This 


vtry  diminiitive  sue:  in  having  the  fea- 
thers of  the  crown  elongated,  brightly 
coloured  on  the  males,  and  capable  of  being 
erected  in  the  form  of  a  crest :  in  the  bill 
Tadoally  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  tip ; 


Gcaus  VII.    Kegnlos,  Ray. 

from  the  last  in  their  I  and  the  nostrils  being  covered  with  only  one 

feather.  Only  one  species  is  nativ-e  of  this 
country  and  is  the  smallest  bird  we  possess. 
One  or  two  other  species  have  been  known 
to  occor  as  accidental  visitors. 


49.    GOLDEN-CRESTED    WREN. 


Regulmt  crisMus,  Koch. 


Cristatcs. — A  crest. 


Siie. — Length.  3)in. ;  expanse.  6iin. 

Flnznage. —  Bill  nearly  black;  eyes 
iark  brown ;  crown  of  head  very  bright 
cnsf^e  yellow  in  the  centre,  the  feathers 
'^Ib*.  elongated,  and  capable  of  being  erec- 
ted ;  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  blackish  stripe, 
a^d  between  this  and  the  eye  is  a  paler 
siipe;  back  doll  yellowish  olive;  tail 
brovn,  rather  forked  at  the  end,  and  each 
^ber  edged  with  yellowish  green ;  primary 
i2d  secondary  wing  leathers  brown,  edged 
«:th  yellowish  green ;  great  and  lesser  wing 
:cverts  brown,  tipped  with  white,  forming 
:.:o  white  bars  across  the  wing;  ander 
parts  drab-white ;  legs  blackish  horn  colour. 

The  Female  resembles  the  male,  but  is 
zersrahy  rather  smaller  and  has  the  crest 
limos-coloared. 

The  Young  in  their  nest  plumage  are 
without  the  yellow  crest,  and  the  whole 
r.::mage  is  duller  in  colour  than  in  the 

Varieties  are  rare.  A  white  one  is  in 
'he  British  Museum  which  was  obtained  by 
X'  ntagn.  The  same  author  also  mentions 
2  pair  of  a  cream  colour  with  yellow  crown. 
Tetnminch  says  that  sometimes  the  crown 
'  the  head  is  azure  blue,  and  Morris  men- 
L^iHs  one  with  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  tail 
white. 


I       Hots.— The  crdinary  note  is  weak  and 
I  plaintive,  at  times  resembling  that  of  the 
Marsh  Tit. 

Plijht.— The  flight  is  penerally  very 
short,  being  from  one  tree  to  another,  very 
seldom  of  long  duration,  and  rather  jerking. 


Mi2ratiOXl.-"This  bird  is  a  resident  in 
this  country,  or.  at  least,  most  of  the  indi- 
viduals remain  throughout  the  year :  but 
some  leave  this  country  in  early  spring  for 
the  forests  of  northern  Europe,  where  they 
remain  to  breed,  and  return  again  in  the 
autumn  :  so  that  the  bird,  though  found  all 
the  year  round,  is  more  numerous  in  the 
winter  months. 

Food.— Their  food  consists  of  small 
insects  of  all  kinds.  In  the  search  of  food 
they  form  into  companies,  sometimes  of 
considerable  extent.  These  bands  are  often 
joined  by  Long-tailed  and  other  Tits,  or 
sometimes  by  Creepers.  The  whole  party 
is  generally  engaged  upon  the  same  tree, 
fanning  over  its  branches  and  peering  into 
every  crevice  until  it  is  thoroughly  explored, 
and  then  the  little  insect-hunters  move  to 
the  next  tree,  and  will  thus  take  the  whole 
circle  of  a  wood  without  leaving  it.  Some- 
times they  resort  to  lower-growing  plants 
and  feed  upon  the  small  seeds.  Mr.  Bond 
has  noticed  them  capturing  insects  on  the 
wing  after  the  manner  of  the  Fly-catchers. 


In  Confinement  the  Gold  Crest  is  best 
kept  in  a  conservatory  where  it  can  have 
full  range  and  plenty  of  insects. 

Habitat.— The  Gold  Crest  is  met  with 
in  fir  woods  throughout  Britain,  more  nu- 
merous in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 

Abroad  it  is  met  with  in  all  suitable  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  south  and 
eastern  Asia,  and  has  been  noticed  in 
Algeria. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  an  elegant  structure. 
One  of  which  a  figure,  almost  natural  size, 
is  given,  was  sent  me  by  Miss  Prescott 
Decie,  of  Bockelton  Court,  Tenbury.    It  is 


composed  of  moss  and  spiders'  webs,  with  a 
little  lichen,  compactly  woven  into  an  oblong 
ball,  and  a  thick  lining  of  feathers,  with  a 
small  opening  on  one  side.  It  was  cut 
from  a  yew  tree,  on  which  one  or  two  nests 
are  found  every  year.  Generally  the  nest 
is  placed  in  a  fir,  and  is  suspended  on  the 
underside  of  a  branch,  or  in  a  fork,  but 
sometimes  it  is  built  in  a  holly  or  low  bush. 

X*gg8._The  eggs  are  smaller  than  those 

of  any  other  British  bird.  They  vary  in 
number  from  five  to  seven,  and  are  of  a  pale 
reddish  drab,  darker  at  the  large  end. 

Varieties    sometimes    occur   white,  or 
white  with  faint  red  spots. 


GOLDEN-CRESTED   WREN 


Oenos  VII. 

Parus 

The  mefflbers  of  this  genas  are  disting- 
nished  by  the  bill  being  short  and  thick, 
each  side  of  the  upper  mandible  terminating 
in  a  broad  thin  cutting  edge.  Legs  and* 
feet  moderately  stont.  and  the  wings  short 
and  ronnded.  In  this  country,  where  we 
ba?e  seven  qpedea,  they  are  all  of  small 


Parus,  Linn. 

sise.    They  are  mostly  brightly  coloured. 

and  abroad  attain  rich  tints  of  yellow, 
'  orange,  blue,  and  black.  The  Manakins  and 
I  Cotingas  belong  to  this  class.    In  habits 

they  are  very  lively,  and  creep  in  all  kinds 

of  postures  over  the  branches  of  trees.  &c.. 

in  search  of  insects. 


50.    GREAT    TIT. 

Poms  major,  Linn. 


Major,  greatest. 

Sue.— Length  a  Uttle  over  6  in. ;  ex- 
panse. 10  in. 

Fliunage.— BiU  black:  eyes  brown; 
head  black,  with  a  large  white  spot  on  each 
cheek  and  a  small  one  at  the  tMpe;  back 
oliTe  green,  shading  off  to  grey  on  the  ramp : 
greater  wing  coverts  bluish  black,  edged 
vitb  greenish  and  tipped  with  white ;  lesser 
ving  coveru  greenish ;  primaries  blackish. 
edged  with  lighter  colour,  and  the  three 
fint  having  white  on  the  innner  webs ;  tail 
blackish;  throat  black;  nnder  parts  yel- 
kwish  green,  with  an  irregular  broad  black 
line  down  the  centre,  extending  to  the  vent ; 
onder  tail-coverts  white;  legs  and  toes 
bloisb  lead-colour. 

The  sexes  are  similar. 

VouNG. — Similar  to  the  adults,  but  much 
duller  in  colour. 
I  VAaiETixs.~Mr.  Bond  has  two  varieties 
in  his  collection:  "One  with  the  head. 
wings,  and  tail  white;  the  body  lemon- 
colour;  the  throat  dull  white;  and  the 
^ak,  legs,  and  toes  dull  whitish  horn- 
colour  (this  is  figured  on  the  plate).  The 
other  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  throat, 
^ings.  and  tail  bluish  ash -colour ;  back  and 
under  parts  dull  greenish  yellow  ;  bill,  legs, 
and  toes  lead-colour.  The  first  killed  in 
the  New  Forest ;    of  the  other  I  have  no 


record.— F.B."    Lewin    records   one   with 
the  mandibles  crossed. 

Note.— The  spring  call  consists  of  two 
notes  similar  to  those  of  the  chiff-chaff,  but 
much  louder  and  more  harsh.  It  has  also 
a  coarse  chatter;  but  it  has  not.  nor  has 
any  of  the  Tits,  anything  which  can  be 
called  a  song. 

litfht— The  flight  is  generally  for 
short  distances,  performed  by  repeated  flut- 
tering of  the  wings. 

Migration.— 'Resident  in  this  country 
throughout  the  year.  In  summer-time  it  is 
to  be  met  with  chiefly  in  wooded  districts ; 
but  in  winter  it  draws  nearer  to  the  habita- 
tions of  man,  visiting  farm-yards,  orchards, 
bird  troughs,  or  even  window  cills  where 
crumbs  are  placed  for  the  more  sociable  of 
the  fieathered  tribe. 

Food. — The  chief  food  of  this  species 
consists  of  insects,  for  which  it  hunts  in  the 
crevices  of  bark  or  under  bits  of  loose  bark. 
which  it  levers  off  with  its  bill,  pulling  up 
moss  from  tree  trunks  or  opening  re  lU  1 
leaves  in  search.  It  will  also  eat  seeds  as 
large  as  peas,  and  fruit,  and  has  been  known 
to  kill  young  or  weakly  birds  and  pick  out 
their  brains.  Dresser  records  an  instance 
of  one  killing  a  bat  and  eating  its  brains 
only. 


In  Confinement  it  is  said  to  be  lively 
and  interesting,  but  must  not  be  kept  with 
other  smaller  birds  on  account  of  itscarniv- 
erous  propensities.  It  may  be  fed  upon 
German  paste,  bread  crumbs  and  seed.  It 
also  evinces  great  delight  in  picking  a  bone, 
with  which  it  should  occasionally  be 
supplied,  and  is  very  fond  of  hemp  seed. 

Habitat. — This  species  is  common  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  More  than 
a  pair  are  seldom  found  together. 

Abroad— It  is  found  throughout  Europe, 
also  in  Western  and  Northern  Asia,  and 
several  parts  of  Africa. 

Nest. — The  nest,  when  any  is  construct- 
ed, is  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  bole  of  a  tree, 
which,  if  not  large  enough,  the  birds  enlarge 
for  the  purpose  ;  it  is  composed  of  moss  and 
feathers,  with  a  little  hair;   but  sometimes 
the   eggs   are   laid  upon  the  chips  of  wood 
which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  when 
the  bird  is  engaged  in  enlarging  it.     Other 
convenient  places  having  small  openings  are 
sometimes  made  use  of,  such    as  wooden 
pumps,  inverted  flower  pots  and  such  like 
situations ;  or  at  other  times  it  is  built  in 
an  old  nest  of  the  crow  or  magpie.     The 
nest  has  also  been   found    in    a  hole    in 
a    bank,  and    Mr.  Porritt   obtained    four 
eggs    which    had    been     found    by    some 
boys,  in  a  nest  built  upon  the  ground   in 
Wicken  Fen.    These  were  for  some  time  a 


puzzle.  He  sent  the  boys  back  for  the 
nest,  but  unfortunately  they  could  not  find 
it  again,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
belonged  to  this  species.  A  case  is  also 
reported  Science  Gossip,  March,  i879>,  of  a 
pair  of  Great  Tits  building  and  rearing 
their  young  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
previously  occupied  by  a  colony  of  wasps. 

£«£g8. — The  number  of  eggs  vary  from 
six  to  eleven  in  number.  They  are  white 
spotted  with  brick  red,  more  especially  ai 
the  large  end.  The  only  eggs  they  resemble 
are  those  of  the  nuthatch  and  swallow;  but 
the  former  though  very  similar  are  generally 
rather  rounder,  and  in  the  latter  the  spots 
are  dark  purpU  brown  and  finer.  The 
situation  of  the  nest  of  the  nuthatch  also 
serves  to  confuse  it  with  the  present  species, 
and  collectors  of  eggs  should  carefully  study 
the  birds  as  well  as  the  eggs,  and  in  cases 
like  this  should  make  certain  of  the  owners 
of  a  nest  before  any  of  the  eggs  are  taken 
Of  course  the  ^;gs  of  some  of  the  other  tits 
are  similarly  marked,  but  the  size  will  at 
once  distinguish  those  of  the  present  species. 

Varieties. — The  eggs  of  this  species  only 
vary  in  the  number  or  extent  ol  the  red 
spots.  The  only  one  approaching  anything 
like  a  variety  was  in  the  nest  already 
referred  to,  as  having  been  taken  on 
Wicken  Fen,  and  has  been  lent  by  Mr. 
Porritt.  for  figuring  (pi.  li.  fig.  2).  WTiite 
eggs  are  occasionally  obtained. 
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61.    BLUE    TIT. 


PofM  cmruUutt  Linn. 


Cjikulbus,  blue. 

Bise.— Length  44  in. ;  espiAie  7|in. 

PhnDAga.— Bill  blniflb  bUck;  eyes 
blown.  Top  of  head  axnre  bine,  rarronnded 
by  a  ring  of  white  which  mns  jut  over  the 
eyes.  A  blne-black  streak  mns  through  the 
eye  to  a  patch  behind  the  head,  surrounding  , 
a  large  white  patch  on  each  cheek  and 
meeting  nnder  the  chin.  Back  greenish 
grey;  upper  taul  coverts  freckled  with 
white :  tail  light  blue,  the  outer  web  white. 
Throat  bluish  black,  with  a  blue  stripe  run- 
ning down  to  the  breast.  Under  parts 
greenish  white.  Legs  and  feet  bluish  lead- 
colour.  The  sexes  do  not  differ  except 
that  the  female  is  rather  duller  in  colour. 

YouMG  Birds  are  dull  in  colour,  the 
colours  not  well  diffused.  The  parts 
usually  white  in  the  mature  birds  are  dull 
yellow  in  the  young,  the  stripe  d^wn  the 
breast  only  £unt. 

Vakixtixs.— A  white  variety  occurred  in 
Norfolk  in  184S.  One  is  recorded  from 
Oxfordshire  in  which  all  the  feathers  were 
more  or  less  marked  with  large  brown  spots. 
Mr.  Bond  has  one,  of  which  a  figure  is 
given  upon  the  plate : — "  The  forehead  and 
cheeks  white,  crown  of  head  and  throat 
pale  bluish  ash,  wings  and  tail  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  ash ;  back,  breast,  and 
sides  lemon  colour,  belly  white,  legs  and 
bill  light  blue.  Obtained  in  Gkmcester- 
shire.'— F.  B. 

Nol6.— The  ordinary  note  of  the  Blue 
Tit  may  be  likened  to  the  syllables  "  tzee, 
tzee.  tzit,  tzee,"  but  is  varied  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  bird  fior  call,  or  alarm.  It 
has  no  song. 

Fl^ht.-— The  flight  of  this  species  is 
rather  weak,  and  if  continued  for  long  dis- 
tances becomes  imdulating. 


Mltfratton,— The  Blue  Tit  is  a  regular 
resadaot  ia  tliia  country.  During  tevara 
weather  he  leavM  the  woods  and  dfmwt 
nearer  to  Um  habitation  of  man. 

Food. — ^This  consMU  of  ail  kinds  of 
small  insecU.  spiders,  grubs,  frniu  nnd  soft 
seeds,  such  as  peaa.     In  the  search   for 
insects  iu  actions  are  more  like  tboeaola 
mouse  than  a  bird,  running  and  twisting  ia 
all  kinds  of  postures  over  branches,  i«nendly 
overhedgerowiand  young  trees.   Sometimes 
they  resort  to  low  growing  plants,  aad 
clinging  to  their  slender  stenu  make  the  iopa 
bend  almost  to  the  ground,  but  the  Bine  TU 
does  not  quit  his  hold  till  every  part  has 
been  examined.    They  may  frequently  be 
found  about  gooseberry  and  other  boshes 
in  spring,  and  may  even  be  seen  picking  off 
the  buds,  but  in  all  probability  only  those 
buds  which  contain  insects  of  some  sort. 
During    the    breeding    season    they    are 
particularly  ravenous  on  account  of  their 
numerous    families,    and    destroy     large 
quantities  of  caterpillars.     It    has    been 
calculated  from  actual  observation  that  a 
single  pair  with  a  brood  of  young  ones  will 
destroy  from  six  to  seven  hundred  caterpil- 
lars in  the  cotirse  of  a  single  day.  They  are 
very  fond  of  suet  and  fat  meats,  and  will 
always  come  in  severe  weather  to  places 
where  it  is  nsnal  to  feed  them. 

In  Confinxm xnt  it  is  a  pugnaceous  little 
bird,  though  capable  of  being  tamed  and 
becoming  very  familiar.  It  has  been  kept 
to  fly  about  a  room,  and  even  allowed  to  go 
out  of  doors,  and  it  always  returned  on  its 
own  accord.  Its  food  should  consist  of 
German  paste,  crumbs,  hard-boiled  egg, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  fat  meat,  especially 
during  cold  weather. 

Habitat. — This  bird  is  found  common- 


ly  in  woods,  hedgerows,  plantations,  and 
gardens  throughout  the  British  Isles. 

Abroad. — Nearly  everywhere  throughout 
Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole  in 
a  wall  or  tree,  and  is  composed  of  moss, 
many  feathers,  and  a  little  hair.  I  have 
had  the  nest  built  in  a  hollow  hedge-stake, 
and  Hewitson  found  one  built  in  the  hollow 
root  of  an  old  stump.  Many  instances  are 
also  on  record  of  their  having  built  under 
inverted  flower-pots;  in  bottles,  one  of 
which  had  the  neck  only  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter and  fifteen  inches  deep ;  and  in  various 
other  utensils  which  happened  to  come  in 
their  way.  The  nest  of  this  bird  has  also 
been  found  inside  a  solid  piece  of  wood, 
having  been  built  in  a  hole  and  the  entrance 
to  the  cavity  having  grown  up.  The  parent 
birds  fight  desperately  in  defence  of  their 
home,  hissing  and  biting  if  the  hand  be 


introduced,  or  the  place  in  any  way  invaded. 
A  case  is  reported  {Science  Gossip,  Feb- 
ruary, 1879),  of  a  pair  of  Blue  Tits  lining  a 
Blackbird's  nest  with  soft  material  and  lay- 
ing seven  eggs  in  it.  Two  cases  are  also 
reported  (S.G.,  March  1879).  of  the  Blue 
Tit  building  in  old  bee  hives. 

Eggs.— The  number  of  eggs  vary  from 
six  to  ten,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve 
or  fifteen,  and  even  up  to  eighteen  have 
been  found  in  one  nest.  Probably  when 
so  many  are  laid  in  one  nest  they  are  by  more 
than  one  female  bird.  They  are  pinkish 
white,  (the  pink  tint  leaving  them  when 
blown),  spotted,  generally  most  at  the  large 
end,  and  forming  a  zone,  with  brick  red 
spots  of  largish  size.  They  are  not  unlike 
some  varieties  of  the  Willow  Warbler,  but 
are  generally  rather  larger  and  more  dumpy 
looking. 

Varistibs. — Occasionally  white. 


Note. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  I  have  ha.d  the  opportunity  of  figuring 
a  beautiful  variety  of  the  egg  (PI.  LI.  fig.  2.)  in  the  |X).ssession  of  Mr.  J. 
Whitaker,  F.Z.S.  The  box  represented  upon  the  same  plate  is,  aniou*r 
numerous  others,  at  Rain  worth  Lodge.  The  Stump  represented  upon  pi.  54 
is  also  in  the  garden,  close  to  a  foot  walk,  at  the  same  place,  and  is  genemlly 
used  by  Marsh  Tits. 
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62.    CRESTED    TIT. 


Parus  Cristatus. 


Cristatus,  crested. 


Sise. — ^Length,  abont  4I  in. ;  expanse. 
8  in. 

Plumage.— BUI.  bUck  ;  top  of  bead 
black,  eacb  fieatber  edged  witb  white,  and 
elongated  behind  into  a  crest,  which  can  be 
erected  at  pleasure;  sides  of  head  white. 
with  a  transverse  black  patch  behind  the 
ear.  the  white  extending  beyond  the  black, 
and  the  white  again  bordered  by  a  black 
line;  back,  wings,  and  tail  olive  brown; 
throat  black,  forming  a  triangular  patch ; 
under  parts  white,  tinted  with  reddish 
brown  at  sides. 

The  Femalb  resembles  the  male,  but 
has  not  so  fine  a  crest,  and  the  black  patch 
on  the  throat  does  not  extend  so  far  down. 

The  Youkg  are  similar  to,  but  much 
smaller  in  colour  and  markings  than  the 
adult. 

VAjtiKTiBs.— I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of 
any  varieties  of  this  species. 

Not6. — Meyer  says  the  note  of  the 
Crested  Tit  resembles  the  syllables  "  ghir-r 

r-kee.*' 

Flight. — The  actions  of  this  species  are 
very  much  like  those  of  the  Blue  Tit  and 
Cole  Tit,  so  I  am  told  by  a  person  who 
has  seen  plenty  in  Scotland. 

Migration.— The  Crested  Tit  remains 
in  Scotland  throughout  the  year. 

Food. — The  food  of  this  species  like 
that  of  its  congeners,  consists  of  small 
insects,  flies,  beeiles,  larvae,  &c.,  which  it 


hunts  from  the  crevices  of  bark  after  the 
manner  of  the  Tit  tribe. 

Habitat.— This  species  seems  confined 
to  the  Northetn  portion  of  our  Island, 
being  found  in  the  Pine  forests  of  Scotland. 
It  is  by  no  means  common,  and  is  never 
associated  in  such  quantities  as  we  find  of 
the  other  species.  Odd  specimens  have 
been  reported  as  having  been  seen  or  killed 
in  the  North  of  England,  but  they  mostly 
rest  upon  such  slender  information  as  not 
to  be  reliable.  Two  or  three  specimens 
have  been  recorded  from  Ireland  by  Mr. 
Blake  Knox,  in  Dresser's  work,  and  two  or 
three  others  have  been  recorded  from  the 
South  of  England  in  Harting's  **  Hand 
Book." 

Abroad. — It  is  found  in  many  countries 
of  Europe. 

Nest. — The  nest  of  the  Crested  Tit  is 
placed  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  said  generally  to 
be  highish  up,  and  is  composed  of  moss, 
feathers  and  other  soft  material.  Sir  Wm. 
Milner  had  the  nest  and  eggs  from  the 
Pine  woods  of  Strathspey,  where  the  Crested 
Tit  was  not  then  uncommon. 

Eggs.- The  eggs  resemble  those  of  the 
Blue  Tit,  but  rather  more  mottled  at  the 
large  end.  Mr.  Bond  says  he  has  Scotch 
specimens  of  the  eggs  in  which  the  spots  are 
larger  and  brighter  than  in  those  of  the 
Blue  Tit. 

Varieties. — Mr.  Bond  has  seen  a  white 
egg  in  a  clutch,  the  remainder  being  the 
ordinary  colour. 
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53.    COLE    TIT. 


Porwi  «l«r. 


Atbm.— Blact 

Bise.—- Length,  4}  in. ;  expanse.  7J  in. 

Flnmage.— BiU  black;  eyes  dark 
brown ;  head  both  above  and  below  black, 
with  a  large  white  patch  on  each  side  over 
the  ears,  a  smaller  one  behind,  and  a  fine 
white  ring  on  the  eyelid;  bock  brownish 
slate-colour;  tail  dark  brown ;  wings  brown, 
greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts  tipped  with 
white ;  under  parts  white,  the  black  on  the 
breast  extending  to  the  breast-bone;  legs 
lead-colour. 

The  sexes  are  similar  in  plumage. 


nuts,  and  they  will  also  pick  the  larvae  from 
the  round  oak-galls. 

In  CoNFiNEMKNT  it  IS  a  lively  bird  in  an 
aviary.  It  has  a  ver>'  thoughtful  habit  of 
hiding  its  seed  when  it  has  more  than  is 
needful  for  present  use.  A  case  is  reported 
of  one  which  was  kept  in  a  cage.  It  emptied 
the  seed-box  and  hid  the  seed  in  one  comer 
of  the  cage  and  covered  it  over.  Being  left 
without  seed  for  a  day  or  two  the  tit  had  to 
feed  from  Us  store,  but  ate  very  sparingly, 
and  always  covered  it  over  again.  It  re- 
quires great  care  to  keep  it  healthy  in  con- 
finement.  and  should  be  fed  upon  nightin- 

with  "ant  eggs" 


4 


The  following  was  accidentally  omitted  from  the  account  of  the 
COLE  TIT,  printed  in  the  last  nuiiil>er. 


•o- 


Tlie  lower  fi^re  on  plate  .'>:),  represents  a  b«au!iful  variety,  whidi 
r  luvo  only  been  able  to  ii^nire  Him^e  the  ti.^ount  of  tlv)  Cole  Tit  was 
printed.  It  was  shot  near  Southwell,  NutU.,  in  1883,  by  the  Uev. 
William  Bcecher  of  that  place,  and  presented  by  him  to  Mr  J, 
Whitakcr,  F.  Z.  S.,  and  the  apecimcu  is  now  in  hi«  coIK'clion. 


Food. — The  food  consists  of  small  in- 
sects, larvae,  and  berries  of  various  kinds. 
In  search  of  the  former  it  is  ever  in  motion, 
peeping,  and  creeping,  and  flying  from  one 
branch  to  another,  uttering  its  call-note  all 
the  while.  It  will  also  eat  seed  and  grain. 
In  the  autumn  they  are  very  fond  of  beech 


rounder.  The  folloWiOK  "Ot^,  ^,_  ^ . 
me  by  Mr.  Mark  PX^"*  of  Newcastle  "  I 
possess  two  nests,  both  taken  in  the  County 
of  Durham,  one  contai^^^Ag  seven  eggs  and 
the  other  ten.  These  vtere  taken  out  of 
holes.  The  outsides  are  composed  of  mo"- 
internally  they  are  thickly  and  warmly  ' 


u 
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53.    COLE    TIT. 


Parus  tUf, 


Si»«-— Length.  4^  in. ;  expanse.  7J  in. 

Plumage.  — BiU  black;  eyes  dark 
broAn ;  head  both  above  and  below  black. 
^.tb  a  large  white  patch  on  each  tide  over 
the  ears*  a  smaller  one  behind,  and  a  fine 
-vhite  ring  on  the  eyelid;  back  brownish 
slate-colonr ;  tail  dark  brown ;  wings  brown, 
greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts  tipped  with 
white ;  under  parts  white,  the  black  on  the 
breast  extending  to  the  breast-bone;  legs 
I^ad-cokmr. 

The  sexes  are  similar  in  plumage. 

YocNG. — Like  the  adalt,  bnt  duller  in 

colour. 

Varietibs  of  this  bird  seem  to  be  rare. 
I  have  seen  two  pied  specimens"  (F.B.). 

Note. — The  note  of  this  species  has 
been  expressed  by  the  syllables  "  zit.  zit." 
It  has  also  a  **  tee  "  or  "  cbee  "  note.  These 
2otes  are  loudest  in  the  spring,  silent  during 
the  summer,  and  tised  again  during  the 
autumn. 

Flight. — The  flight  is  generally  for 
very  short  distances,  from  one  tree  or  bush 
to  another,  and  is  hurried  and  performed  in 
a  flittering  manner.  When  the  flight  is  of 
buger  duration  it  beoomes  undulating. 

MigratiOIl. — This  species  is  resident 
in  this  country  throughout  the  year. 

Food* — The  food  consists  of  small  in- 
sects, larvae,  and  berries  of  various  kinds. 
In  search  of  the  former  it  is  ever  in  motion, 
peeping,  and  creeping,  and  flying  from  one 
branch  to  another,  uttering  its  call-note  all 
the  while.  It  will  also  eat  seed  and  grain. 
In  the  autumn  they  are  very  fond  of  beech 


nuts,  and  they  will  also  pick  the  larvae  from 
the  round  oak  galls. 

lit  Confinement  it  is  a  lively  bird  in  an 
aviary.  It  has  a  vcrj'  thou^jhtf  .1  h.ibit  of 
hiding  its  seed  when  it  ha^  more  than  is 
needful  for  presi'nt  use.  A  cav;  is  rrjmrtrd 
of  one  which  was  kept  in  a  cagtv  It  cmi'tif^ 
the  seed-box  and  hid  the  si^ed  in  onr  corner 
of  the  cage  and  covered  it  over.  IJcinK  l<'ft 
without  si^d  for  a  day  or  tv^o  the  tit  had  to 
feed  from  its  store,  but  ate  very  sparingly, 
and  always  covered  it  over  a.5ain.  It  re- 
quires great  care  to  kcrp  it  healthy  in  con- 
finement, and  should  be  fed  upon  nightin- 
gale paste,  seeds,  berries,  with  "ant  tv^s" 
or  other  insects.  It  is  also  very  f..nil  of 
picking  a  bone. 

Habitat— This  Tit,  though  not  so 
common  as  the  lilue  Tit,  is  to  be  met  with 
in  all  the  wooded  districts  of  England  and 
Wales.  In  Scotland  it  is  much  comnKmer, 
and  is  not  rare  in  Ireland.  It  seems  rather 
partial  to  old  woods,  and  may  be  met  with 
in  company  with  other  species  of  Tits. 

Abroad. — Seems  to  be  commi>n  almost 
throughout  Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia. 

Nost.— This  species  generally  builds  in 
a  bole  in  a  bank,  such  as  those  made 
and  deserted  by  mice  or  moles.  Occasionally 
it  will  make  its  nest  in  a  bole  in  a  tree,  and 
Mr.  Bond  once  found  one  on  a  branch  of  fir 
close  to  the  bole,  like  a  Long-tailed  Tit's,  but 
rounder.  The  following  note  has  been  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Mark  Pybus  of  Newcastle  '*  I 
possess  two  nests,  both  taken  in  the  County 
of  Durham,  one  containing  seven  eggs  and 
the  other  ten.  These  were  taken  out  of 
holes.  The  outsides  are  composed  of  moss, 
internally  they  are  thickly  and  warmly  lined 


with  fur.  One  of  the  nests  being  composed 
of  rery  clean  material,  it  forms  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  back  ground  for  the  clutch  of 
eggs."  But  little  can  be  said  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  nest  of  the  Cole  Tit,  for 
being  more  of  a  lining  for  the  cavity  into 
which  it  is  deposited,  it  is  naturally  depend- 
ant upon  that  for  its  shape  and  size. 

B^gS. — The  number  of  eggs  vary  from 


six  to  nine,  and  are  white  spotted  with 
red-brown.  Mr.  Hancock  in  his  "  Birds  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham"  records  a 
nest  which  was  taken  containing  twenty-one 
eggs,  but  adds  that  no  doubt  these  were 
the  produce  of  more  than  one  female  bird. 

Varieties. — Occasionally      pure     white 
ones  occur. 
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54.    MARSH    TIT 

Parus  falustriSt  Linn. 


Palustris. — Palus  (Lat.),  a  marsh. 

Size.— Length,  4I  in.;  expanse,  about 
6  in. 

Plumage. — Bill  black;  eyes  dark  brown. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  as 
hr  as  the  eyes  on  the  sides,  and  to  the  neck 
behind,  black.  Back  olive  green;  wings 
and  tail  a  little  darker,  and  the  latter  square 
at  the  end.  Throat  black,  mixed  with  grey- 
tipped  feathers.  Cheeks,  breast,  and  under 
parts  greyish  white,  tinged  with  brown  at 
sides  and  towards  the  vent.  Legs  lead- 
colour. 

The  Fsm alb  is  similar  to  the  male,  but 
has  the  colour  duller. 

Thb  Young  are  like  the  females. 

Varibtiss. — Mr.  Bond  has  a  variety 
which  he  aptly  describes  as  having  the 
appearance  of  having  been  in  a  flour-bag, 
all  the  colours  being  obscure  and  pale. 
This  was  killed  near  Brighton  in  1875. 
Another  in  the  same  gentleman's  collection 
has  the  crown  of  the  head  black;  throat 
black,  with  a  few  white  feathers ;  shoulders, 
tips  of  primaries  and  tail  dark  brownish 
black ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  pure  white, 
with  the  back  of  the  neck  tinged  with  very 
pale  hair-brown. 

Kote. — The  note  of  the  Marsh  Tit 
is  like  the  syllables  chee,  tee,  or  zee, 
somewhat  resembling  the  squeaking  of  a 
mouse ;  it  has  also  sharper  and  crisper  call 
notes.  The  note  is  generally  the  first  indi- 
cation we  have  when  we  are  near  the 
presence  of  these  birds,  and  they  may  often 
be  seen  creeping  along  the  branches  uttering 
their  feeble  cry. 

Flight. — The  flight  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  its  congeners,  being  rather  quick  and 
ondulating. 


Migration. — They  do  not  leave  this 
country,  but  remain  in  their  favourite 
haunts  throughout  the  year. 

Food. — Their  food  consists  of  small 
insects  and  their  larvae,  spiders,  small  seeds 
and  bits  of  meat.  The  insects  are  sought 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  peering  over  the 
branches  and  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 
They  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  the  grub  in 
the  round  oak-gall.  The  following  interest- 
ing account  is  given  (Sci.  Goss.,  1875,  p.  92) : 
''In  the  course  of  a  ramble  through  the 
fields  during  the  very  severe  weather  which 
distinguished  the  closing  week  of  1874,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  noticing  a  little 
bird  seated  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  pollard 
willow  at  the  opposite  side  of  a  field  from 
where  I  was  passing,  and  did  not  apparently 
move  from  its  place.  I  accordingly  crossed 
to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  was  rewarded  by 
a  sight  which  I  never  shall  forget.  Perched 
as  I  have  described  was  a  female  of  the 
Marsh  Tit  busily  engrossed  in  a  search  for 
her  dinner.  Mrs.  Tit  was  vigorously  digging 
into  the  substance  of  the  twig  upon  which 
she  was  perched,  tearing  off  the  bark  in 
shreds,  which  she  kept  tossing  away  with 
quick  impatient  gestures.  For  some  time  I 
stood  spell-bound  in  admiration  of  her 
dexterity.  Clinging  to  a  twig  not  thicker 
than  a  lady's  finger,  sometimes  in  an  upright 
position,  but  more  frequently  back  down- 
wards, she  kept  her  bill  in  perpetual  action 

upon  the  twig At  last  the  Tit,  startled 

by  the  discharge  of  a  fowling-piece  in  an- 
other field,  flew  off  in  alarm.  I  then  man- 
aged to  secure  the  twig  which  had  been  the 
object  of  the  bird's  operations.  It  presented 
a  curious  appearance.  The  outer  bark  was 
much  of  it  torn  off,  and  the  inner  and 
tougher  rind  hung  in  jags  in  a  very  irregu- 


lar  fashion,  much  reminding  one  of  a  branch 
that  had  been  gnawed  by  some  playful 
puppy.  A  pocket  magnifying-glass  revealed 
to  us  that  the  bark  was  punctured  at 
irregular  distances  with  small  holes  beau- 
tifully drilled.  On  removing  the  bark  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  drill  that  had  been 
undisturbed  by  our  predecessor  in  the  work, 
we  found  a  jolly  little  grub,  tinted  like 
healthy  salmon  ova.  The  grubs  w-ere  dis- 
covered just  beneath  the  inner  bark  and 
uniformly  in  an  upward  direction  from  the 
drilled  holes."  This  observation  proves 
very  conclusively  that  the  supposed  destruc- 
tion of  the  buds  of  fruit-trees  by  Tits  is 
really  an  act  of  very  great  benefit.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  Tit  never  destroys  a  bud 
unless  it  presents  some  indications  of  the 
presence  of  insects. 

In  Confinement  they  seem  to  do  very 
well.  I  am  informed  there  are  generally 
some  in  the  cages  in  the  Zoological  gardens. 

Habitat. — This  species  may  be  met 
with  in  low.  wooded  districts,  by  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers  and  streams,  and  is  common 
in  almost  all  such  situations  throughout 
England  and  Wales;  but  partial  in  its 
distribution  in  Scotland,  rarer  in  the  ex- 
treme north  and  in  Ireland.  In  winter  they 
generally  associate  in  small  companies, 
either  by  themselves,  sometimes  along  with 
other  Tits. 

Abroad  it  is  found  almost  throughout 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  China. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  composed  of  moss, 
and  down  either  from  rabbits  or  the  catkins 


of  willow.  It  is  placed  either  in  a  hole  in  a 
bank  or  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  stake  ;  when 
the  hole  is  not  large  enough  the  birds  ex- 
cavate it  either  in  depth  or  width,  carr>ing 
the  chips  sometimes  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Mark  Pybus  writes  me  as 
follows  : — "  The  nest  I  possess  ot  the  Marsh 
Tit  is  in  a  hedge  stake  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.  It  has  been  hollowed  out  \%'tth 
great  labour,  for  the  wood  is  far  from  being 
in  the  worst  stages  of  decay.  The  hole  is 
made  in  the  side  of  the  stake  about  four 
inches  from  the  top  and  goes  down  quite  a 
foot.  At  one  side  the  wood  is  almost  an 
inch  thick ;  at  the  other,  very  little  beyond 
the  bark  is  left.  The  bottom  of  the  hole 
contains  the  nest,  made  of  thistle  down 
mixed  with  a  little  fine  grass.  It  was  taken 
on  the  13th  of  May  at  Prudhoe-on-Tyne. 

I  have  inserted  upon  the  plate  a  figure  of 
one  of  the  numerous  boxes  provided  for  the 
Tits  by  Mr.  J.  Whitaker,  F.L.S.,  at  Rain- 
worth  Lodge.  These  boxes  have  movable 
tops,  so  that  the  eggs  or  young  birds  can  at 
any  time  be  inspected.  The  one  figured  is 
tied  against  the  bole  of  a  fir  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  is  occupied  every  year 
by  a  pair  of  Marsh  Tits. 

SggS. — The  nest  referred  to  above  con- 
tained eight  fresh  eggs,  and  the  hen  bird 
was  dead  upon  them  when  found.  The 
usual  number  is  from  six  to  eight.  They 
are  white,  with  fine  red  spots,  principally 
at  the  large  end. 

Varieties  occasionally  occur  pure  white 
without  any  spots. 


MARSH  TiT 


LON  G-TA;  led       T  I  T 


55.    LON^-tAlLEi)    Hit. 

Parus  candatus,  Linn. 
Y  Benloyn  gnyffonhir  (Anct.  Brit.) 


Caudatus— the  tail;  Cauda  (Lat.)=tail. 
This  name  was  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
white-headed  Scandinavian  form  of  this 
bird;  Sharp  and  Dresser  have  described 
our  bird  as  distinct  under  the  specific  name 
oi  Rosea  (Blyth). 

Size. — Length  5 J  in.  to  over  6 in.;  ex- 
panse about  6\  in. 

Flomage. —  Male,  bill  black;  eyes 
brown.  Forehead  and  crown  greyish  white, 
a  black  line  running  just  over  the  eye. 
Cheeks  greyish  white.  Back  of  head  and 
back  black,  the  feathers  having  broad  rosy 
pink  edges  near  the  wings  and  on  the  lower 
part.  Wings  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  the 
secondaries  margined  with  grey.  Tail  very 
long  and  rounded  at  the  end ;  black,  except 
the  three  outer  feathers  which  are  white  on 
the  outer  web  and  at  the  tip,  the  outer 
feathers  having  the  most  white.  Throat  and 
under  parts  white,  shading  off  to  rosy  at  the 
vent.  Legs  black.  The  whole  plumage  is 
very  soft  and  downy. 

Thb  Female  resembles  the  male. 

Young  birds  are  less  bright  in  colour,  the 
back  more  brown,  and  the  light  parts  about 
the  head  marked  with  brown. 

Varieties. — The  form  found  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  the  true  P.  caudatus  of  Linnaeus, 
and  ours  are  probably  only  geographical 
races  of  the  same  species.  It  differs  from 
ours  in  having  the  bead  entirely  white  with- 
out the  dark  line  over  the  eye.  The  back 
and  secondaries  are  also  rather  lighter.  A 
specimen  of  this  form  was  picked  up  dead 
at  Tynemonth,  in  November,  1852,  and  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Hancock's  collection  (Birds 
Northumberland  and  Durham),  and  another 
is  in  the  Newcastle  Musenm.    This  form  is 


figured  upon  the  plate  (fig.  2.)  The  only 
variety  I  am  acquainted  with  of  this  species 
is  in  the  rich  collection  belonging  to  Mr.  J. 
Whitaker,  F.Z.S.,  of  Rainworth  Lodge, 
Notts.  This  specimen  is  a  dun  colour,  or 
pale  grey,  nearly  white  on  the  wings  and 
tail,  and  a  few  markings  of  the  normal 
colour  on  the  secondaries.  It  was  killed 
near  Horsham,  in  Sussex  (fig.  3.) 

Note.— The  note  of  this  species  is  very 
feeble,  resembling  the  syllables  "  tzee,  tee, 
tee,"  "  zee,  tee,"  or  "  chee."  It  is  rather  a 
noisy  bird,  or  at  least  a  flock  of  them  seem 
to  do  their  best  to  make  themselves  heard, 
both  when  searching  for  insects  and  when 
on  the  wing. 

Flight.— These  birds  work  in  companies, 
and  as  they  skirt  a  wood  and  fly  from  tree 
to  tree  their  small  size  and  long  tail  give 
them  a  somewhat  peculiar  appearance 
Their  flight  is  rather  undulating  and  never 
of  long  duration,  chiefly  from  one  tree  to 
the  next. 

Migration. — This  species  is  resident 
in  this  country  throughout  the  year.  In 
winter  they  associate  in  small  companies, 
probably  one  or  more  families,  old  and 
young,  but  they  separate  again  before 
breeding  time.  These  companies  are  always 
accompanied  by  Creepers,  other  Tits,  or 
Crested  Wrens. 

Food, — Small  insects  of  all  kinds  form 
their  staple  food. 

In  Confinement.— I  am  not  aware  that 
this  species  has  been  kept  in  captivity. 

Habitat.— This  is  a  common  species 
in  most  wooded  districts,  especially  along 
hedge-row   timber    and    fir    plantatir 


throughout  England  and  Wales;  common 
also  in  Scotland,  except  the  most  northern 
parts.  It  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland, 
but  in  decreased  numbers. 

Abroad  it  is  met  with  nearly  throughout 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 

Nest. — The  nest  of  the  Long-tailed  Tit 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  complete 
pieces  of  bird  architecture.  The  nest  which 
is  figured  upon  the  plate  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  F.  Kerry,  of  Harwich.  It  is  a  semi- 
circular  dome,  composed  of  moss,  wool,  and 
cobwebs,  or  spiders'  nests,  completely  and 
evenly  studded  all  over  the  outside  with 
bits  of  grey  lichen  stuck  upon  the  cobwebs. 
The  inside  is  profusely  lined  with  feathers, 
and  a  round  hole  on  one  side  near  the  top 
for  entrance  and  egress.  The  nest  generally 
rests  vertically,  with  its  base  fixed  to  an 
horizontal  branch  of  a  tree ;  but  sometimes 


it  is  built  in  lower  bushes — in  fact,  the  nest 
figured  was  cut  from  a  bramble-bush.  The 
nest  is  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird, 
the  one  figured  being  si  in.  high  and  3  J  in. 
wide.  Mr.  John  Hancock  records  one  in 
his  collection  which  has  a  valvular  flap  or 
lid,  which  falls  over  and  completely  closes 
the  entrance,  and  which  must  have  been 
raised  every  time  the  bird  passed  in  or  out. 
The  nest  is  commenced  by  the  end  of 
March. 

EfifiS. — The  number  of  eggs  laid  vary 
from  seven  to  nine,  sometimes  even  more. 
Before  they  are  blown  the  yolk  gives  to  the 
shell  a  delicate  pink  tint ;  but  after  they  are 
emptied  of  their  contents  the  shell  becomes 
white,  and  then  some  faint  red  spots  are 
perceptible  round  the  large  end. 

Varieties. — Sometimes    white,    without 
spots. 
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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  IL 


lO!' 


It  is  exactly  throe  years  since  the  first  Volume  of  this  Work 
was  completed.  I  then  hopjd  to  have  the  second  Volume 
ready  for  the  binder  lon^;  ere  this,  but  circumstances  have 
combined  to  prevent  that  hDpe  being  fulnlled.  The  work  I 
have  done  during  the  pxst  two  years  for  the  GDvernment 
Museums,  in  fitting  up  Collections  of  Agricultural  Insects,  has 
been  very  heavy,  and  without  great  sacrifices  in  other  resi)ects 
could  not  have  been  completed  in  the  time ;  the  work,  how- 
ever, is  of  such  great  national  importance  that  I  felt  perfectly 
justified  in  undertakin;^  it,  especially  as  it  was  offered  to  me  on 
the  recommendation  of  Miss  Ormerod, 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Bittersby,  Messrs.  J.  Whitaker, 
F.Z.S.,  G,  T.  Porritt,  F.LS  ,  J.  H.  Gurney,  F.L.S.,  and  Wm. 
Middlemost,  for  their  great  kindness  in  sending  me  sketches  of 
their  specimens,  or  entrusting  them  to  a  journey  through  the 
post  for  the  purpose  of  being  figured  in  this  volume ;  and  also 
to  the  first  named  gentleman,  as  well  as  to  Messrs.  F.  Bond, 
F.Z.S.,  C.  S.  Gregson,  and  Others,  for  having  allowed  me  the 
fullest  facilities  for  visiting  their  collections  and  taking  sketches 
therefrom. 

The  present  volume  concludes  the  Land  Birds  :  Vol.  Ill 
will  be  Indigenous  Waders;  Vol.  IV  Indigenous  \Vater  Birds  ; 
and  Vol.  V  Accidental  Visitors.  For  the  next  volume  I  have 
sketches  of  many  extremely  beautiful  and  interesting  Varieties 
of  Wading  Birds  never  before  published,  and  Mr.  Bidwell 
having  most  obligingly  given  me  permission  to  figure  from  his 
extensive  collection  of  Downy  Young  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
the  plates  of  these  birds  very  complete. 

S.     L.     MOSLEV. 
Beaumont  Park,  July  1887. 
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57.  Pied  Wagtail 

58.  Grey  Wagtail 

59.  Ray's  Wagtail 
6a  Tree  Pipit 

61.  Meadow  Pipit 

62.  Rock  Pipit 

63.  Sky  Lark 

64.  Wood  Lark 

65.  Snow  Bunting 

66.  Common  Bunting 

67.  Bl'k-headed  Bunting 

68.  Yellowhammer 

69.  Girl  Bunting 

70.  Chaffinch 

71.  Brambling 

72.  Tree  Sparrow 

73.  House  Sparrow 

74.  Greenfinch 
7j.  Hawfinch 

76.  Goldfinch 

77.  Siskin 

78.  linnet 

79.  Redpole 

80.  Twite 

81.  Bullfinch 

82.  Crossbill 

83.  Starling 

84.  Chough 

85.  Raven 

86.  Crow 


87.  Rook 

88.  Jackdaw 

89.  Magpie 
9a  Jay 

91.  Green  Woodpecker 

92.  Gt  Spotted  Woodpecker 

93.  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker 

94.  Wryneck 

95.  Creeper 

96.  Wren 

97.  Nuthatch 

98.  Cuckoo 

99.  Kingfisher 

100.  Swallow 

10 1.  Martin 

102.  Sand  Martin 

103.  Swift 

104.  Nightjar 

105.  Ring  Dove 
•  106.  Stock  Dove 

107.  Rock  Dove 

108.  Turtle  Dove 

109.  Pheasant 
no.  Capcrcaillie 

111.  Black  Grouse 

112.  Red  Grouse 

113.  Ptarmigan 

114.  Partridge 

115.  Red-legged  Partridge 

116.  Quail 


SEARDETD  flT 


56.    BEARDED    TIT 


Parus  biarmicus,  Linn. 


BlARMiCUS. 

Size. —  Male,  length,  6  in.;  expanse, 
about  7l  in.  Female,  length,  5I  in.;  ex- 
panse, 7)  in. 

Flnznage. — Malb.  bill  and  eyes  yel- 
low ;  eyelids  bright  orange,  tinged  with  red 
in  the  breeding  season ;  front,  upper  part 
and  aides  of  head  grey,  shading  off  to  lawn- 
colour  behind  the  head  and  upon  the  back ; 
wings  darker ;  primaries  tipped  with  white, 
which  seem  to  form  four  white  lines  down 
the  back  when  the  wings  are  closed ;  the 
outer  edge  of  the  tertials  is  also  white; 
behind  the  bill  and  eye  it  is  black,  which 
extends  downwards,  the  feathers  being 
elongated  and  forming  a  black  beard  on 
each  side  of  the  throat ;  throat  and  breast 
white,  shading  off  to  pale  fawn  at  the  sides ; 
under  tail  coverts  black ;  tail  fawn-colour, 
the  three  outer  feathers  white  at  the  tips, 
the  centre  feathers  much  longer  than  the 
side  ones ;  legs  black. 

The  Fbmaui  is  smaller  than  the  male; 
the  grey  on  the  head  is  wanting ;  the  fawn- 
colour  is  not  so  bright ;  and  the  beard  is  not 
so  large,  and  is  white ;  and  the  under  tail 
coverts  pale,  tawny,  orange  or  fawn-colour. 

The  Young  has  the  beard  indicated  by  a 
black  streak  from  the  bill  to  the  eye  in  the 
male,  it  has  also  a  large  black  patch  on  the 
hack.  The  outer  tail  feathers  are  white; 
the  three  next  black,  broadly  tipped  with 
white ;  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  similar 
to  the  adult  female. 

Varieties.— Mr.  Bond  heard  of  a  white 
ODe  some  years  ago  on  Whittlesea  mere. 

Note. — ^The  note  is  said  to  be  clear  and 
mniical,  *'and  may  be  compared  to  the 
music  of  very  small  cymbals ;  '*  is  clear  and 
ringingi  though  soft,  and  corresponds  well 


with  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  bird. 

Fli^t. — "Their  flight  was  short  and 
low,  very  undulating,  only  sufficient  to  clear 
the  reeds." 

Migration. —  They  remain  in  their 
favourite  haunts  in  this  country  throughout 
the  year. 

Pood.— The  seeds  of  the  reed  and  small 
molluscs  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
of  this  species,  but  small  insects,  larvae,  &c^ 
are  also  appropriated. 

Is  Confinement  they  are  said  to  be  very 
docile  and  easily  tamed.  A  writer  in  Sciena 
Gossip  (April,  1870)  says : — "I  have  kept 
several  pairs  of  these  birds  in  cages  (in 
Holland),  where  they  appeared  to  be  very 
happy  as  long  as  they  were  kept  together ; 
but  as  soon  as  one  of  them  died,  the  other 
began  to  pine,  and  never  survived  its  mate 
more  than  a  week  or  fortnight.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  watch  these  birds  at  night,  as 
the  male  always  covers  the  female  with  his 
wings  when  asleep." 

Habitat. —  The  Bearded  Tit  used  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  fenny  districts  of 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
and  Lincolnshire,  and  no  doubt,  is  still  to 
be  met  with  occasionally  in  some  of  these 
places.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  now 
to  be  met  with  regularly  anjrwhere  in  this 
country  except  in  the  Norfolk  "  Broads/* 
especially  those  of  Hickling  and  Horsey. 
Wicken  Fen  seems  to  bo  a  likely  place  for 
it,  but  I  have  sought  for  it  there  in  vain, 
and  Mr.  Bond  who  has  known  the  fen  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  never  saw  it  or  heard  of 
being  there.  It  frequents  margins  of  fresh- 
water ponds  and  fen  dykes  where  reeds 
grow  abundantly,  and  is  seen  to  be  very 


lively,  running  up  and  down  the  reed  stems 
with  great  agility,  not  often  taking  to  the 
wing  on  being  disturbed,  but  running  quickly 
down  the  reed  stem  into  the  thick  cover. 
Morris,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wm.  Eddison,  states  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
near  Huddersfield.  but  this  is  a  mistake,  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  occurred  there. 
Abroad. — It  is  found  in  almost  every 
suitable  European  country,  especially  Hol- 
land; also  in  France.  Switzerland  and 
Turkey,  rare  in  the  latter  country ;  it  has 
also  been  met  with  in  Asia  Minor. 

Nest.— Mr  Hoy  describes  the  nest  as 
being  "  composed  on  the  outside  with  the 
dead  leaves  of  reeds  and  sedges,  intermixed 
with  a  few  pieces  of  grass,  and  invariably 
lined  with  the  top  of  the  reed,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  the  nest  of  the  Reed  Wren, 
but  not  so  compact  in  the  interior ;  it  is 
generally  placed  on  a  tuft  of  coarse  grass 
or  rushes,  near  the  ground,  on  the  margin 
of  the  dykes  in  the  fen ;    also  sometimes 


fixed  among  the  reeds  that  are  broken  down, 
but  never  suspended  between  the  stems." 
Mr.  Mark  Pybus  writes  "  I  possess  a  good 
series  of  nests  with  clutches  of  eggs,  taken 
in  the  Norfolk  Broads.  They  are  composed 
externally  of  dead  aquatic  grasses,  and 
lined  with  the  tops  of  the  reed.  They  vary 
much  in  size  and  are  loosely  constructed, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  materials  in 
position  after  the  nest  is  taken  from  its 
site."  The  nest  is  begun  towards  the  end 
of  April. 

Eggs. — The  number  of  Eggs  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Hoy  to  vary  from  four  to  six.  and 
very  rarely  seven.  They  are  white,  more 
polished  than  those  of  the  other  Tits,  and 
marked  with  dark  brown  lineSt  thus  differing 
from  all  other  Tits,  both  in  the  eggs  and 
make  and  position  of  the  nest .  Mr.  Newman 
suggests  that  from  these  characters  this 
bird  seems  more  nearly  to  resemble  the 
buntings. 
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Genus  VIII. 

MoTACiLLA. — ^A  Wagtail. 

This  genus  is  characterised  by  the  great 
length  of  tail,  being  as  long,  and  in  some 
species  even  longer  than  the  rest  of  the 
body.  In  the  wings  the  first  and  second 
quill  feathers  are  nearly  of  equal  length, 
and  then  gradually  becoming  shorter  down 
to  the  eighth.  The  l^s  are  rather  long  and 
slender;  the  bill  slender,  of  moderate 
length,  and  with  a  distinct  angular  ridge 
down  the  centre  of  the  upper  mandible. 

In  habits  they  are  fond  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  water,  and  are  constantly  in 
motion,  their  movements  being  performed 
by  running  and  walking,  and  not  by  hopping 
or  jumping,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
small  birds,  and  seldom  perching.  They 
have  also  the  peculiar  habit  of  moving  the 
tail  up  and  down,  more  especially  when 


Motacilla,  Linn. 

they  first  alight,  which  habit  has  doubtless 
given  them  their  popular  name  of  Wagtail. 
They  differ  considerably  in  their  summer 
and  winter  plumage. 
Their  food  consists  of  insects. 

The  nest  is  either  placed  upon  the  ground 
or  on  the  ledge  or  crevice  of  a  rock,  or 
similar  situation. 

The  eggs  of  the  British  species  are  of  two 
kinds,  either  white  with  lead  colour  spots, 
or  straw  colour  with  olive  spots,  very 
obscure,  and  almost  or  entirely  burying  the 
ground  colour. 

We  have  three  species  native  of  this 
country,  one  black  and  white  and  two 
yellow,  two  of  them  common,  and  the  other 
not  rare  but  local.  Three  others  ara 
recorded  as  visitors. 


57.    PIED    WAGTAIL. 

MoUunOa  TarrOlii,  Gould. 


Yarrellii.— In  honour  of  Mr.  Yarrell. 

8iZ6.— Length  nearly  7)  inches;  Ex- 
panse IX  inches. 

Plumage. — The  adult  male  in  summer 
has  the  bill  black.  Eyes  dark  brown; 
forehead  white,  the  white  extending  over 
and  under  the  eye  down  each  side  of  the 
neck  as  far  as  the  shoulders.  Nape,  back 
of  neck  and  back  black ;  in  some  specimens, 
probably  old  male  birds,  the  centre  of  the 
back  is  slaty  grey.  Wings  sooty  black,  the 
edges  of  the  secondaries,  greater  and  lesser 
«ring  coverts  broadly  margined  with  white. 
Outer  tail  coverts  margined  on  the  outer 
edge  with  white.  Tail,  centre  black,  the 
two  outer  feathers  white,  except  a  portion 
of  the  inner  web.  Throat  and  breast  black, 
belly  white,  slaty  grey  at  the  sides.  Thighs 
sooty  black,  legs  black.  Under  tail  coverts 
white.    (Fig.  x.) 


In  winter  the  black  on  the  throat  dis- 
appears, and  the  part  becomes  white,  leav- 
ing a  black  crescent  across  the  breast,  the 
horns  of  which  point  upward  towards  the 
eye.     (Fig.  2.) 

The  Femalb  resembles  the  male,  and 
passes  through  the  same  changes  of  plum- 
age. 

Immature  birds  are  aimilar  to  the  adult 
in  winter,  but  the  throat  and  sides  of  the 
neck  are  tinted  with  yellow. 

Varieties. — Some  authors  regard  the 
White  Wagtail  (M.  oXba)  as  a  form,  or 
rather  the  type  of  this  species,  but  it  will  be 
treated  as  distinct  among  the  accidental 
visitors.  The  chief  points  of  distinction  are 
that  in  alba  the  white  on  the  side  of  the 
neck  joins  that  upon  the  breast,  and  the 
back  is  light  bluish  grey.  Many  specimens  of 
YarrtHUi  have  the  back  rather  light,  but  the 


upper  tail  coverts  are  always  black,  while 
in  alba  they  are  blaish  grey.  Many  very 
striking  accidental  varieties  exist  in  collec- 
tions. Mr.  F.  Bond,  F.Z.S..  has  one  with 
the  head  entirely  white,  and  another  in 
"which  all  the  colours  are  very  pale  (fig.  3), 
killed  near  Lewes.  Mr.  J.  Whitaker,F.Z.S. 
has  one  specimen  pure  white,  obtained  at 
Leeds,  and  also  two  young  ones  pure  white, 
taken  from  a  nest,  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Another  white  specimen  is  in  the  Preston 
Museum,  and  another  in  the  same  col- 
lection is  coloured  similar  to  fig.  4.  One 
(fig.  4),  in  a  collection  of  birds  at  Hudders- 
field,  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Beaumont,  has  the  colours  indicated  about 
the  head  by  pale  ashy  brown,  which 
gradually  become  paler  and  fainter  towards 
the  tail,  which  is  nearly  white. 

Note. — The  note  is*a  kind  of  "che- 
wick,"  uttered  frequently,  both  when  the 
bird  is  on  the  ground,  and  also  when  it  is  on 
the  wing ;  it  has  also  a  very  pretty  song, 
sometimes  uttered  on  the  ground,  and  some- 
times when  perched  in  a  tree  or  on  a  wall. 

Fli^t.— The  flight  is  steady,  but  un- 
dulating, raising  by  moving  its  wings  and 
falling  by  closing  them,  in  graceful  curves. 

Migration. — ^This  species  is  partially 
migratory.  Early  in  September  those  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  island  move 
more  south,  congregating  chiefly  upon  the 
sea  coast,  a  few  only  remaining  in  favour- 
ably sheltered  places  inland.  Some,  at 
least,  of  those  which  have  bred  in  the 
southern  counties  cross  the  channel  for  the 
continent.  They  return  to  their  breeding 
haunts  at  the  end  of  February  or  early  in 
March,  and  may  generally  be  found  in 
some  numbers,  following  the  husbandman 
as  he  ploughs  the  land  intended  for  grain. 

Food. — Insects  form  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  food  of  this  species.    These 


are  sought  among  pebbles  and  shingle  by 
the  side  of  streams  or  ponds,  upon  newly 
ploughed  land,  or  sometimes  upon  the  tops 
of  houses  or  out-buildings,  or  upon  grass 
lawns.  It  will  also  feed  upon  worms,  small 
molluscs,  small  crustaceans,  and  the  fry 
of  freshwater  fish. 

In  Confinement  one  of  these  birds  has 
been  observed  catching  minnows  from  a 
small  tank,  and  no  doubt  they  will  do 
the  same  in  a  state  of  nature.  This  bird 
has  several  times  bred  in  the  Fish  House, 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

HabitaL-^This  species  is  common  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  frequenting 
such  places  as  those  indicated  above. 

AsROAD.^The  range  of  the  Pied  Wagtail 
seems  somewhat  limited.  It  is  found  in 
Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  has  been 
met  with  in  North  Africa.  The  white 
Wagtail  is  the  common  bird  upon  the 
continent. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole  in  a 
stone  wall  or  rock,  very  often  in  the  stone 
work  of  a  bridge ;  sometimes  on  the  top  of  a 
pollard  willow;  among  heaps  of  loose  stones, 
or  other  similar  situations.  Sometimes 
very  odd  and  peculiar  situations  are  made 
choice  of.  One  is  mentioned  in  the  JSMiyut 
(p.  726)  as  having  built  its  nest  under  a 
switch  on  the  Ayrshire  railway,  at  the 
Lochwinnock  station,  where  trains  passed 
almost  every  hour,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  nest.  It  is  rather  a  loose  structure  of 
grass,  fiberoos  roots  or  moss,  lined  with 
a  little  wool  or  horse  hair.  The  follow* 
ing  interesting  note  is  given  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Rodd  ("Zoologist,"  January,  1878):— "A 
pair  of  wagtails  did  a  thing  this  summer 
which  I  should  imagine  to  be  unusual. 
They  built  in  an  old  rick  of  faggots  which 
had  not  been  touched  for  two  years  and 
reared  a  brood.    Before  the  brood  bad  left 
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the  nest,  the  old  birds  took  possession  of  an 
old  nest  near  by  in  the  same  rick,  laid  their 
^ggs  and  reared  a  second  brood,  continning 
to  feed  the  first  brood  daring  the  second 
operation  of  incnbation*  Before  the  second 
bnxxi  had  flown  off,  the  first  had  qnitted 
the  nest,  and  the  old  birds  immediately 
retomed  to  it  and,  without  deserting  the 
second  brood,  proceeded  to  lay  for  a  third 
dme.    There  was  every  prospect  of  a  third 


hatching,  bat  the  bird  was  distarbed^one 
of  the  eggs  broken  in  the  nest—which  caused 
it  to  be  forsaken." 

BggB. — From  fonr  to  six  eggs  are  laid; 
which  are  white  or  greyish  white,  finely 
spotted  with  brown  and  grey,  which  vary  in 
intensity,  and  sometimes  forms  a  zone  ronnd 
the  large  end. 

Varieties. — Nearly  white  without  spots. 


58.    6RET   WAGTAIL. 

MotadUa  sulphunat  Bechstein. 


SuLPHUREA — Sulphur  coloured. 

Size.— Length,  7f  in. ;    expanse.  xo^iU' 

Fltunage. — The  male  in  full  breeding 
dress  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  bird  in  the 
whole  genus.  The  bill  is  dusky  brown, 
darker  along  the  ridge.  Eyes  hazel.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  as  far  as  the  tail 
coverts  slaty  grey,  with  the  exception  of  a 
yellowish  white  line  which  runs  over  the 
eye.  Wings  very  dark  brown,  primaries 
almost  black,  secondaries  edged  with  white, 
and  coverts  slightly  tipped  with  the  same. 
Tail  coverts  bright  golden  yellow.  The 
tail,  which  is  unusually  long,  has  the  out- 
side tail  feathers  white,  the  two  next  partly 
black  on  the  inner  web,  the  rest  entirely 
black.  A  triangular  black  patch  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  breast, 
reaching^  on  each  side  just  below  the  ear 
coverts ;  between  the  black  and  grey  is  a 
white  line.  All  the  rest  of  the  under  parts 
are  bright  golden  yellow.  L^;s  and  toes 
pale  brown. 

In  Winter  the  black  throat-patch  dis- 
appears, the  part  then  being  greyish-white : 
the  breast  is  yellowish- white,  shading  off  to 
golden  yellow  at  the  vent. 

The  Female  in  summer  never  has  the 
throat  as  black  as  that  of  the  male,  but  is 


dingy  white,  sometimes  with  a  few  black 
leathers:  the  other  colours  are  also  paler 
and  less  bright.  In  winter  it  resembles  the 
male  at  the  same  season. 

Immature  Birds  of  the  year  are  like  the 
adult  female  in  winter. 

Varieties. — None  known  to  me. 

Note.— This  bird  is  more  silent  than 
the  IMed  Wagtail,  and  the  note  is  feebler 
and  less  distinct. 

Flight. — This  resembles  very  much 
that  of  the  last  species,  being  only  slightly 
quicker ;  in  fact  the  same  mode  of  flight 
seems  to  obtain  throughout  the  genus. 

Food. — Insects,  small  molluscs,  &c., 
like  the  last  species. 

In  Confinement. — Does  not  bear  con* 
finement  very  well,  seldom  living  many 
months. 

Migration. — This  species  is  partially 
migratory.  Most  of  the  birds  leave  their 
breeding  quarters  for  the  south  in  Septem- 
ber, and  return  again  early  in  April,  but 
those  from  the  northern  half  of  England  do 
not  cross  the  channel,  but  remain,  for  the 
most  part,  during  winter  in  the  southern 
counties.  Some  are  found  in  the  north  of 
England  during  winter,  but  probably  they 


are  those  which  have  migrated  from  a  more 
northern  portion  of  the  Island. 

Habitat. — The  favourite  haunts  of 
this  species  during  the  breeding  time  is 
among  the  mountain  streams  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  southern  portion  of  Scot- 
land, secluded  and  away  from  human  habi- 
tations in  such  situations  as  those  frequented 
by  the  Dipper;  in  fact  both  species  are 
generally  found  together.  It  is  less  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  south  of  England  during  summer 
it  is  rare. 

Abroad  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  rarer  in  the  north  ;  also  in  Madeira, 
India,  Java,  and  Japan.  Mr.  Seebohm  says 
It  extends  from  the  Atalantic  to  the  Pacific, 
breeds  through  central  and  southern  Europe, 
also  in  Asia,  as  far  south  as  Persia,  Turk- 


estan. Cashmere,  South  Siberia,  and  Japan; 
resident  in  the  Canaries,  the  Azores ;  win- 
ters in  North  Africa,  Palestine,  India,  Cey- 
lon, the  Andaman  Islands,  Java,  Burmah, 
some  of  the  Phillippian  Islands,  Formosa 
and  China. 

Nest. — The  nest  of  this  species  is  al- 
ways placed  near  some  mountainous  stream, 
on  shelves  of  a  rock,  or  among  loose  stones. 
One  sent  me  from  Ireland  has  the  outside 
composed  entirely  of  fibrous  roots,  lined 
with  horse-hair,  a  little  wool,  and  a  few 
feathers.  Sometimes  moss  is  used  in  the 
construction. 

BggS. —  The  number  varies  from  four 
to  six.    The  ground  colour  is  drabish  or 
yellowish  white,  indistinctly  blotched  and 
spotted  with  pale  ochre  brown. 
Varieties. — I  have  never  seen  a  variety. 
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59.    RAY'S    WAGTAIL 


OR 


YELLOW    WAGTAIL. 


MotaciOa  Rayi,  Bonapt. 


Rayx. — lo  honour  of  Raj. 

Size. — Length,  6}  in. ;  expanse,  io|  in. 

Plumage. — The  adult  male  in  summer 
has  the  bill  nearly  black.  Eyes  very  dark 
brown.  Top  of  head,  ear  coverts,  back  of 
neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  back,  yellowish 
olive-green,  darkest  on  the  back.  The  tail 
has  the  two  outer  feathers  white  on  the 
outer,  and  part  of  the  inner  web ;  the  rest 
nearly  black.  Wing  coverts  and  secondaries 
dark  brown,  broadly  edged  with  yellowish 
white;  primaries  dark  brown.  A  streak 
over  the  eye  and  the  whole  of  the  under 
parts  bright  gamboge  yellow.  Legs  and 
toes  black. 

The  Fsmalb  has  the  back  more  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  the  yellow  parts  are  not 
so  bright. 

Both  sexes  in  winter  loose  most  of  the 
yellow  tints,  and  the  under  parts  become 
yellowish  drab,  nearly  white  in  some  places. 

Immature  Birds  of  the  year  are  the  same 
as  the  adults  in  winter,  but  have  an  indis- 
tinct darker  band  across  the  breast. 

Varieties. — The  only  variety  I  have 
seen  of  this  species  is  in  the  rich  collection 
belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Whitaker,  F.Z.S.,  of 
Rainworth  Lodge,  Notts.  The  parts  usually 
dark  are  very  pale  drab,  the  under  parts 
and  tail.nearly  white.  It  was  obtained  from 
the  late  Dr.  Hobson's  collection,  (fig.  2.) 
Occasionally  very  old  birds  have  head, 
neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts 
bright  yellow. 


This  species  is  considered  by  some  as  a 
form  of  the  grey-headed  WagUil  iM./lava) 
of  the  Continent. 

Note. — The  call  consists  of  two.  dis- 
tinct notes,  a  higher  a  and  lower  one.  more 
shrill  than  that  of  the  pied  species. 

Flight. — ^The  flight  consists  of  the 
same  undulatory  motions  which  characterize 
the  whole  of  the  Wagtails,  and  the  same 
vertical  motion  and  expansion  of  the  tail  is 
performed  when  the  bird  first  alights. 

Ulgration.^This  is  a  true  migratory 
species,  arriving  in  this  country  at  the  end 
of  March  or  the  first  half  of  April,  and 
leaving  again  for  the  south  early  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Food.— This  consists  of  insects,  small 
worms,  snails,  slugs,  spiders,  &c. 

Habitftt.-»This  bird  is  common  during 
summer  all  over  England,  in  suitable  places. 
In  Scotland  it  is  not  so  common,  and  in 
Ireland  it  is  only  a  rare  visitor.  It  seems 
not  so  partial  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
water  as  the  other  two  species,  but  may  be 
found  on  comparatively  high  land  in  stubbles 
and  pastures,  but  may  also  be  seen  in  low 
meadows  bordering  rivers. 

Abroad  it  breeds  in  central  and  western 
Europe ;  has  been  found  in  Turkestan,  and 
winters  in  Africa. 


Nest  — The  nest  is  placed  upon  the 
ground  in  a  field  of  young  corn  or  grass,  or 
on  a  river  bank.  It  is  rather  loosely  made 
of  dry  grass,  roots,  and  sometimes  bits  of 
moss  or  wool,  lined  with  finer  roots  and 
hair. 

Eggs. — From  lour  to  six  eggs  are  laid. 
The  ground  colour  is  yellowish  or  pinkish 


grey,  thickly  but  obscurely  freckled  with 
yellowish  or  brownish  olive,  sometimes  with 
a  black  wavy  line  at  the  large  end.  The 
eggs  of  this  species  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Sedge  Warbler. 

Varieties  are  rare.  Mr.  Bond  has  seen 
two  or  three  nests  in  which  the  eggs  were 
of  a  bright  buff  colour. 
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Nest  — The  nest  is  placed  upon  the 
ground  in  a  field  of  young  corn  or  grass,  or 
on  a  river  bank.  It  is  rather  loosely  made 
of  dry  grass,  roots,  and  sometimes  bits  of 
moss  or  wool,  lined  with  finer  roots  and 
hair. 

Eggs. — From  lour  to  six  eggs  are  laid. 
The  ground  colour  is  yellowish  or  pinkish 


grey,  thickly  but  obscurely  freckled  with 
yellowish  or  brownish  olive,  sometimes  with 
a  black  wavy  line  at  the  large  end.  The 
eggs  of  this  species  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Sedge  Warbler. 

Varieties  are  rare.  Mr.  Bond  has  seen 
two  or  three  nests  in  which  the  eggs  were 
of  a  bright  bufif  colour. 
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Genus  IX.    Anthus,  Bechstein. 


Anthus. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  chiefly 
ground  birds,  the  bill  is  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, with  the  ridge  at  the  base  slightly 
elerated.  The  wings  have  the  first  three 
quill  feathers  of  nearly  equal  length ;  the 
tertials  are  long.  The  outer  toe  is  united 
to  the  middle  one  at  the  base,  and  the  hind 
claw  is  long  and  curved. 


They  feed  upon  iniects,  and  one  species 
is  a  summer  migrant. 

They  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  the  eggs 
run  through  shades  of  brown  and  red. 

Three  species  are  native  of  this  country, 
and  four  others  have  occurred  as  visitors. 


60.    TREE    PIPIT. 

Anthus  Afbornu  (Brisson). 


KR^OKEVs^—Arhor  (Lat.)=-a  tree. 
Siz6. — Length.  6|  in. ;  expanse,  ii  in. 

Plumage.— Bill  pale  horn  colour, 
lighter  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible. 
Eyes  brown.  Top  of  head,  ear  coverts,  and 
back  olive  brown,  dark  brown  in  the  centre 
of  each  feather.  Wing  coverts  and  tertials 
brown,  broadly  margined  with  pale  buff; 
primaries  and  secondaries  blackish  brown, 
with  narrow  buff  margins.  Tail,  outer 
feathers  white  on  the  outer  and  most  of  the 
inner  web.  The  second  feather  has  a  white 
spot  at  the  tip  on  the  inner  web.  A  pale 
streak  extends  over  the  eye.  Throat,  breast, 
and  under  parts  buff,  with  a  series  of  dark 
spots  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible  and  extending  down  each  side 
and  across  the  breast ;  legs  brown. 

Thx  Fbmalb  resembles  the  male,  but  not 
quite  so  large  or  so  bright  in  colour. 

In  Winter  the  back  becomes  more  olive, 
and  the  breast  deeper  in  colour. 

This  and  the  following  species  are  very 
similar  in  plumage,  but  the  following  points 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  will  serve  to 
distinguish  the  two.  The  Tree  Pipit  is 
rather  larger,  the  beak  stronger,  the  spots 
on  the  breast  larger  and  fewer  in  number, 
the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  not  as  long  as  the 
toe  itself,  tertial  feathers  of  the  wing  longer 


in  proportion  to  the  primaries,  white  on 
outer  tail-feathers  not  so  large  nor  so  clear. 

Immatukx  Birds  are  similar  to  the  old 
birds  in  winter, 

Vaxiettbs.— Mr.  Bond  has  one  very 
much  pied  with  white,  which  is  given  upon 
the  plate  (fig.  2.)  There  is  a  white  one  in 
the  rich  collection  belonging  to  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, of  Taunton. 

NotS.— This  species  has  a  very  pretty 
song,  its  beauty  being  enhanced  by  the  ele- 
gant manner  of  the  bird  while  uttering  it. 
From  some  favourite  branch,  generally  the 
uppermost  of  a  tree  or  bush,  the  bird  as- 
cends on  quivering  wings,  uttering  its  '*  chee, 
chee,  chee."  until  a  considerable  elevation 
is  attained,  and  then  the  bird  opens  its 
wings  and  sailing  down  in  a  graceful  curve, 
quickening  its  note  as  it  descends,  settling 
at  last,  in  most  cases,  on  the  very  branch 
from  which  it  set  out,  but  sometimes  upon 
the  ground. 

Flight— The  flight  described  above  is 
very  characteristic  of  this  species. 

Migration.— This  is  the  only  species 
of  the  genus  which  leaves  this  country.  It 
generally  appears  in  Yorkshire  about  April 
7th,  earlier  in  the  south  and  later  further 
north,  departing  again  in  September. 


Food- — Insects  form  the  chief  of  the 
food  of  the  Tree  Pipit,  but  it  will  also  eat 
seeds  of  small  plants. 

In  Confinement  the  Pipits  may  be  fed 
upon  meal  worm,  "ants  eggs,"  crushed  hemp 
seed,  and  the  paste  recommended  for 
Nightingale,  but  the  birds,  especially  the 
Tree  Pipit,  are  rather  delicate,  and  difficult 
to  keep  healthy. 

Habitat  - -This  is  a  common  Summer 
bird  in  almost  all  suitable  parts  of  England, 
frequenting  woods  and  cultivated  districts. 
In  Scotland  it  is  less  frequent.  Gray  in  his 
"Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,"  says 
that  the  only  place  where  he  has  found  it  in 
any  abundance  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow, 
and  Dr.  Sexby  does  not  include  it  in  his 
••  Birds  of  Shetland."  From  Ireland  it  had 
not  been  recorded  previous  to  1878  (Zool. 
Sept.),  when  two  were  seen  and  heard  near 
Dublin. 

Abroad. — It  is  a  Summer  migrant  to  all 
the  European  countries,  except  the  extreme 
north.  It  is  also  found  in  Maderia,  Malta, 
Sicily,  North  Africa,  India,  China  and 
Japan.  The  Indian  specimens  are  brightly 
coloured. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  generally  on  a  sloping  bank, 
covered  by  long  herbage,  a  tussock  of, 
which  will  be  frequently  found  overhanging 
the  structure  and  hiding  it  from  view.  Out- 
side it  is  composed  of  dry  blades  of  grass 
and  fiberous  roots,  a  little  moss  being  some- 
times interwoven,  and  the  inside  being  lined 
with  finer  material  and  hair. 

Eggs. — Perhaps  the  eggs  of  no  British 
bird,  certainly  those  of  no  land  bird  varies 
so  much  as  the  Tree  Pipit,  and  it  is  very 


difficult  to  say  what  is  really  the  type.    The 
following  forms  are  of  regular  occurrence  :— 

Fig  I. — Yellowish  drab,  thickly  freckled 
with  purple  red,  forming  a  zone  at  the 
larger  end. 

Fig  2. — Ground  pinkish  red,  with  purple- 
red  shades,  and  odd  dark  purple-brown 
spots  and  lines. 

Fig  3. — Ground  stone  grey,  with  pale 
purple  shades,  overlaid  with  darker  shades 
of  rich  madder  brown,  over  which  again  are 
dark  purple  brown  spots  and  lines.  Some- 
times the  spots  and  shades  predominate  at 
the  large  end,  at  at  other  times  both  end: 
are  equally  spotted.  This  is  the  mo>t 
beautiful  form  of  the  egg. 

Fig.  4. — Ground  stone  grey,  overlaid 
with  soft  shades  of  vandyke  brown,  which 
in  some  places  concentrate  into  almost 
black  spots. 

Fig.  5. — Ground  bluish  stone  colour. 
with  a  zone  of  soft  purple  brown  shades  and 
spots  near  the  large  end,  and  odd  spots  os 
other  parts  of  the  eggs,  some  being  pale  and 
appearing  as  if  covered  by  a  portion  of  the 
shell. 

The  following  varieties  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence : —    • 

Fig.  6.— Ground  pinkish  drab,  with  dis- 
tinct black  rpots  principally  at  the  large 
end,  most  of  which  were  surrounded  by  a 
purple  shade. 

Fig.  7. — Ground  stone  grey,  with  numer- 
ous scattered  stains  and  blotches  of  yellow- 
ish olive  brown,  and  one  or  two  black  lines 

Fig.  8. — Bluish  green,  sparingly  blotched 
with  amber  brown.    This  is  a  rare  form. 

All  the  eggs  figured  are  from  my  own 
collection. 

The  number  laid  is  five  or  sometimes  six- 
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61.     MEADOW    PIPIT. 

Anthus  praitnsiiy  Linn. 


pR\TENsis. — Of  the  meadow. 
Siza.— Length  6X  in*  » expanse  9)^  in. 
Pluxnagre. — The  plumage  of  thh  species  ! 


Miration.— The  Meadow  Pipit  i«  M  <• 
idem  in  this  country  through  the  year,  U\\ 
many  of  those  from  the  most  northern  jMris 
leave  for  the  southern  portion  in  the  avtufrr.. 


as 


very  hke  that  of  the  Tree  Pipit,  bai  has  less  !  '^'""'"?  f^*"  *"  *^«  'P'^^C'  ^»«  •*  ''^  ^'' 


of  the  ochre  tint  on  the  under  parts,  and  not 
so  much  olive  tinted  above.  See  also  last 
Njiccies  f  .>r  other  distinctions. 

TiiR  Srxks  are  similar,  but*  the  female  is 
rather  smaller. 

I  .ike  the  Tree  Pipit,  both  sexes  assume  a 
more  olive  tint  after  the  autumn  moult. 


supposed  that  any  leave  England. 

Food* — This  consists  of  small 
all  kinds,  snails,  and  small  sectk 


insect  <i  of 


Habitat. — This  is  a  moorland  bird,  and 
IS  abundant,  especially  during  the  breeding 
season,  upon  the  higher  gnmnds  on  skirls  of 
woods  principally,  in  almost  any  pert  of  Britain. 
VAR!RTiRS.-.Mr.  Bond  has  two  pale  cream  |  During  wimer,  it  dcscen<ls  to  k>wer  meadows 
coloured,  and  another  pied  with  while,  similar  ;  ,nd  rough  places,  and  may  frequently  be  found 
10  the  variety  of  Tree  Pipit  figured.  He  has  duri„g  winter  in  stubbles  where  there  are  plen- 
also  heard  of  one  entirely  white.  Mr.  Thomp-  |  xy  of  weeds. 
son  of  Belfast  describes  one  having  the  crown  t 

of  the  head  primrose  yellow  ;  back  white,  the  !      ^"^^^^^^  «t  is  found  in  all  the    European 
feather*  edged  with  yellow.      Winjs  white  ,  Co«n«n«  "  ^^  north  as  Lapland.     In  parts 
with  a  few  primaries  of  the  normal  colour.  !  °f  ^"^^  ^***  ViSxiOi,  and  perhaps  also  in  In- 
One  half  of  the  tail  white,   edged  on  each  .  *^**  ™  "n^tiXtx, 
feather  with  primrose.    The  lower  part  of  the  !      xt  ^a.      •«.  •     ■ 

breast,  and  a  few  0<I<1  featheff  here  and  there  '      Nest.-The  ne.t »  placed  upon  the  pound 
.-the  onlinary  colour.    Bill  «>d  legs  paler    »''««"•'««  f*;~  being  upon  the  moor  edge. 
.  ,      '  •     "^  near   the  cultivated  ground.     I  have  also  fre- 

than  usual.  ..     .       ,  .^  .t  ..... 

quently  found  it  upon  the  sapdhills  near  the 

Note* — ^The  song  of  this  species  some-  sea  coast.  It  is  composed  of  dry  blades  of 
what  resembles  that  of  the  Tree  Pipit,  con-  '  grass,  lined  with  bents  and  horse  hair.  The 
sitting  of  a  succession  of  similar  notes  resem-  nest  of  this  bird  \%  more  frequently  usetl  by  the 
Ming  "tsec,    tsee,  tsee,"  begun  slow  and    cuckoo  than  that  of  any  other  species. 


quickened  towards  the  finish ;  but  the  bird 
does  not  perform  the  same  graceful  spiral 
evolution,  but  when  singing  is  generally  upon 
iiome  slightly  elevated  mound.  Occasionally 
it  will  ascend  40  or  50  feet  into  the  air,  and 
come  down  again  singing,  but  the  descent  is 
more  in  the  line  of  ascent,  not  in  a  cunre  like 
the  last  species,  returning  to  the  ground,  or  a 
wall  or  elevated  stone,  seldom  perching  on 
trees. 

Fliffht.-~The  ordinary  flight  is  rather 
undulating,  and  generally  for  short  distances. 
It  has  also  a  song  flight  described  above. 


SffgB* — The  eggs  of  this  species  do  not 
run  through  the  same  varieties  as  those  of  the 
Tree  Pipit,  being  stone  grey,  more  or  less 
dashed  and  freckled  with  umber  brown  and 
aah  grey,  the  brown  sometimes  almost  entire- 
ly obscuring  the  ground  colour,  and  occasion- 
ally with  a  few  black  lines.  Sometimes  f^^t  y 
are  ol  a  reddish  tint.  Two  forms  are  i:i\  m 
upon  the  plate  from  my  own  collection.  The 
number  varies  from  four  to  six. 

Vasirtibs. — Mr.   Hewitson  mentions  err 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Pied  Wagtail. 
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ea.   BOOK  PIPIT. 

Anthus  obiiurui,   Linn. 


Obscukus.— r 


Size-— Length  £}t  in.  \  eipui^  ii  in. 

PlumagS-  — BUI  horn  colour,  4  jrk  it  the 
lip  md  along  the  npper  liilgc.  Ti>pof  html, 
carcovorti,  and  tnick  olive-green,  each  feather  . 
on  the  head  and  back  hiving  a  AnV.  cenite. 
Wii^i  dark  brown  ;  the  ruverti  and  lenials  ■ 
broadly  margined  with  pale  ochretnu  dtah. 
Primariei  dark  browo  with  very  narrow  pale 
barderi.  Tail  dark  brown,  the  feather t 
margined  with  pale  colour,  and  the  tniler 
feathers  being  dirty  white  on  the  outer  and 
part  of  the  inner  webs.  A  pale  line  mm  over 
the  eye.  Throat,  breut,  and  under  parli  pale 
ochreons  drab,  a  brood  slrrak  of  olive  binwn 
extending  from  the  baieof  (hetuwet  mandible 
downwards,  and  the  centre  of  each  feather  on 
the  throat  having  a  narrow,  and  tho>e  on  the 
brcait  a  broad,  abicure  da^  of  olive  brown, 
ibaded  at  the  edge  into  the  lighter  colour. 
1j^  dark  brown. 

THt  Female  ii  nmiUi  u  the  male,  but 
rather  smaller. 

Varieties. —  Mr.  Bond  lud  one  entirely 
while  specimen,  ibot  in  the  Ule  <rf  Wight,  and 
Mr.  Wliiiaker  has  one  with  the  mandiblci 
very  much  clonjited  and  crai«d,  Vartell 
tDi.Mioni  ;ofie  hivinj  the  he.id.  bi^k,  and 
under  part*  white. 

.  Head  of  -Mr.  Whilaker's    specimen. 

f  Note.-r>r,  Saxbys:.y>-n.e   stiuri   rind 

pitaiing  song,  ar.-i .mjumnl  by  thp  -nme  sin- 
gular aclioni  %o  wd;  k.i.iivn  in  \\k  Tree    Pipit 

a  ro.  k  fi.r  a  braiich  W^wv.  »b<..ii  the  i  ith  ni 
March,  pethap*  neier  tarlitr,  ccniiiuuiiiE  uiii.l 


the  hatching  ;{  the  first  XinvA.  I  h.ivr  i.Mi-i-j. 
e<l  that,  ai  mih  the  skylark,  lh.>  6rsl  f<n\  > 
inv;iriably  hi.-ir.l  .in  a  fine  simny  d.iy." 

Flight.  The  flight,  like  thai  uf  the  ijthrt 
pipits,   b  only   for  th  m  ili.taii.;t;s  fr jm  our 

Mijfration.—Thii  sjitciei  is  resident  on 
out  >:<j.ut  throughout  the   year. 

Food.— Small  iniectv  and  the  cruila  cans 
of  small  size,  so  numerous  among  shingle  and 
sea-wrack,  forms  the  fo.id  of  this  bi  rd 

Habitat.— The    Rock    Pipit  is   common 

on  mist  ofthecoait'iof  Fjigland,  Scotland  and 
Ircbnd.  In  the  North  it  is  abundant.  At 
j  KUinb-io  Head,  in  Vorltshite,  I  ha*e  found 
the,.i  very  numerous. 

Ahroau  It  it  found  iti  all  the  lurtbern 
counliies  of  Karnfie  into  the  Arctic  Circle, 

Nest.  -I  41101c  Dr.  Sijtby's  account,  he 
having  hjil  m:iny  opportunities  of  observitkg 
this  specie*  in  Shetland  ;  he  says  "They  pair 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  but  egg< 
are  very  rarely  f.iund  before  the  end  of  April. 
The  nest  is  composed  entirely  ofdiygraw. 
finer  lowardi  the  inside  ;  more  than  once  I 
have  fiund  a  small  qu.iniily  of  dry  sea-wrai'k 
I  inlermiieil,  inii  oiilf  on  two  occasions  have  1 
oinerved  hi>i.K:hair  in  the  lining,  and  in  eai-h 
Instance  ;i  M.il lie  was   very   nearathitnd.      Ii 


npon  t 

e   turfy   iilmmil   of  a  cliff  ot  up-  n  tt 

bea.:h 

ie,,  t.ctuciiily   It  is   found  in  holes  , 

baoki, 

:i  rabUi  burrow-s  m  louse  sionc  wall 

an.1  ill 

-r('vi.-es  of  ro'-k-.,  often  half-wav  do* 

>  biKh 

;-...iirf (h:.-asiuiial 

1     h.i\ 

found     the    lust     kcviral     hundrp 

feet    ;. 

-"r    the   sea   l.-.el,   at    the    base  of 

Ur„._- 

t  .rii-,     «,-ll     ciiccali:.!    amoiii;    gin 

aii'l  hi 

iher:  Iml  I   cai.u.rt   call   !■.   mind   0, 

sintjle 

istan.-e  in  whirli  tlic  next  lus  been   > 

pU.ed 

hat  thr  sitting  bird  could  nut  obtain 

MCI*    0 

tht  open  sea." 

Big'gfS- — The  eggs  vary  in  number  frum     Hewitsou  says  they  sometimes  resemble  iLosc 
lour  to  six.     They  vary  in  tint,  but  arc  gcner-     of  the  skylark,  but  have  never  the  grcea:-^ 
.Ulyofagrcy  or  dull  yellowish-grey  ground  j  tinge  peculiar  to  the  eggs  of  that  speck*. 
colour,  with  brown  or  purplish-brown  freckle?,  j      Varieties. — None  known  to  me. 


• 


ROCK  P  [   P  I  T. 


ALAUDIDif-. 


G^ovs  1«    JkLwdA,   linn. 


A.T-ArDA— A  Great  Songstress:  from 
'  V^^llic)=^^C^  ^  GT^^  ^^  air^»a  song. 

i-lill  rather  conical ;  feathers  on  the   bead 
longated  and    forming  a  crest     First  quill 
.itlier   very  short.      Tail,    outside  feathers 
ingest.     Hind  claw  long  and  straight 


They  nest  upon  the  groiiod,  and  the  eggs 
are  freckled  with  various  shades  of  brown« 

Only  two  species   are    indigenous  in  this 
country,  and  four  others  occur  as  occx<(ionaI, 
or  accidental  visitors. 


63.    SKY    LARK. 

Alauda  arvensiSf  Linn. 


AavENSis.  =Of  the  field. 


Size. — Length  7  j^  in. ;  expanse  14  in. 

T^luxnaffd. — Bill  brownish  horn-colour, 
ycUowikh  ai  the  ba«e  of  the  lower  mandible, 
eyes  hazel.  Lach  feather  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  back  is  almost  black  in  the  centre, 
shading  off  to  brown  and  then  to  grey  at  the 
edges;  those  on  the  head  being  elongated, 
Skiid  capible  of  being  erected  into  a  cre&t. 
'J^hc  wing-coverts  and  tertials  are  of  the  bame 
colour,  with  broad  pale  eilges.  Ihe  two 
uiiddle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  the  same  colour; 
the  rest  of  the  tail  dark  brown,  except  the  two 
i>v.tcr  feathers  which  are  white  on  the  outer, 
aiut  part  of  the  inner  webs.  Primaries  dark, 
with  narrow  pale  edges.  Over  the  eye  is  a 
pale  streak,  and  a  pale  shade  extends  ruund 
the  ear-coverts .  U  nder  parts  yellowish-white 
with  dark  elongates  spots  on  sides  of  throat 
and  breast  Legs  light  brown,  the  hind  claw 
Very  long. 

The  Female  is  rather  smaller,  and  the 
crc^t  not  so  long. 

Immature  Birds  of  the  year,  have  the 
[)ale  edges  of  the  wing-coverts  very  broad, 
and  a  white-tipped  black  spot  at  end  of  each 
of  the  lesser  one& 

Varieties. — This  bird  seems  subject  to 
vary,  or  perhaps  its  extreme  abundance,  and 
the  large  quantity  which  have  been  annually 
killed  or  caught  has  turned  up  varieties  appar- 
ently more  commonly  than  they  really  exist 
The  following  havt  come  under  my  notice: — 


Mklakic. — In  confinement  this  bird  fre- 
quently turns  very  dark  Ivown  or  black,  per- 
haps on  account  of  some  peculiarity  of  food. 
I  have  such  a  black  specimen  in  my  collec- 
tion. Another  similar  one  is  in  another  Ilud- 
dersfield  collection.  Sometimes^  however, 
these  melanic  varieties  occur  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, one  of  which  is  hgured  (fig.  3)  from  Mr. 
W hitaker's  collection.  Another  is  recorded  in 
Thompson's  '*Birds  of  Ireland,  "and  Mr.  Gur- 
ney  has  a  black  one  pied  with  white. 

Pied. — Mr.  Whitaker  has  one  with  a  dis> 
tinct  white  patch  on  the  throat,  belly  white, 
and  a  t>aiul  of  the  ordinary  colour  across  the 
breast ;  four  primaries  and  three  or  four  toil 
feathers  white,  back  ordinary.  Mr.  Marshall 
of  1  aunton  has  al»o  a  pied  one  in  his  collection. 
One  is  described  by  Thompson  having  the 
primaries,  secondaries,  aiid  tail  snowy  white. 
A  pied  one  is  recorded  by  Mr.  (Junn  (Nat. 
1664,  p.  140).  I  have  also  seen  another  pitd 
one  m  a  collection  at  Leeds. 

Pale  Coloured. —Mr.  Whitaker  has  two 
killed  near  Cambridge  in  which  all  the  colours 
have  a  bleached  appearance  ;  oneof  the&e  (ti^. 
3.)  is  given  upon  the  plate.  Another  killed 
at  Satiron-Waldon,  has  the  dark  colours  indi- 
cated by  pale  reddish* brown.  Another  has 
the  tail  and  primaries  white  and  the  rest  a  pale 
grey-drab.  One,  also  in  the  same  collection, 
and  killed  near  Newark,  is  silvery  grey  with 
the  margins  of  the  feathers  white.  Another, 
killed  in  Sussex,  has  the  up^)er  parts  uniform 
red-brown  (fig.  4).  Mr.  Bond  has  also  several 
very  interesting  varieties,  one  of  which  is  »im- 


ilar  lo  fig.  3,  and  another  is  a  rich  pale  red- 
l>r«)\vn  in  the  dark  warkings.  Mr.  Gurney  has 
a  slate-coloured  one,  purchased  in  Leadenhall 
-M.irket,  and  one  in  the  York  Museum  is 
yc.lo  wish -drab 

Vkm,ovv  or  White. — One  in  a  collection 
lately  belonging  to  Mr.  Alfred  Beaumont  is 
o:hre  yellow.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  one,  killed 
in  Molts,  which  is  very  pale  buff.  A  buff  ime 
is  recorded — Zool.  June  1877.  One  pure 
while,  with  bill  and  legs  pale,  but  eyes  dark, 
was  shot  on  Askham  Bog,  near  York,  Fel). 
1877,  and  recorded  in  the  Zoologist  for  that 
year.  A  similar  one,  but  having  pink  eyes,  is 
recorded  (Nat.  1866,  p,  147.)  as  having  been 
killed  near  North  Walsham,  in  Norfolk  A 
true  albino  is  also  recorded  by  Thompson. 
Mr.  Whitaker  has  a  pure  white  specimen  in 
his  collection.  Another  white  one  is  in  Mr. 
Marshall's  collection,  and  another  is  recorded 
in  Hancock's  "Birds  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham."  I  have  in  my  own  collection,  a 
male  which  is  white  with  a  slight  canary  tint ; 
it  was  taken,  when  young,  from  a  nest  ai 
Lepton,  near  lluddersfield.  The  nest  con- 
tained four — two  of  the  ordinary  colour,  and  | 
two  white.  I 

Note. — The  song  of  the  Sky  Lark  is  so  ! 
well  known  as  to  need  no  discripiion.      It  is 
one  of  the  first  lo  be  heard  in  a  morning;  I  j 
have  heard  one  singing,  perched   (m    the  loj) 
t>f  a  wall,  by  two  o'clock,  just  as  the  day  was 
beginning  to  dawn.     The  song  is  commenced 
during  the  first  fine  sunny  days  of  March,   or  I 
even  earlier,  and  is  one  of  the  first  events, 
after  the  long  winter  months,  to  tell  the  lover 
of  nature  of  the  advent  of  coming  spring. 

Flight. —  The  upward  song-flight,  as 
well  as  the  soft  low  progressive  flight  are  very 
well  known. 

Food. — Insects,  worms,  and  small  seeds. 
In  the  autumn,  and  during  severe  weather 
they  eat  the  young  blades  of  wheat,  sometimes 
doing  considerable  damage.  They  also  eat 
quantities  of  clover,  and  leaves  of  turnip. 

In  Confinement  this  is  one  of  the  most 
favourite  cage  birds,  yet  it  seems  almost  a  pity 
that  a  bird  whose  nature  is  to  soar  aloft,  should 
ever  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
cage.  Any  cage  in  which  a  Lark  is  kept  should 
have  plenty  of  sand  and  gra\  el  in  the  bottom 
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in  which  the  bird  delights  to  roslle,  ari  r 
end  of  the  cage  should  have  a  freshly  est  [ : 
of  turf.  After  being  taken  from  the  iie5i,J:f 
must  be  fed  upon  scalded  crumbs  d  breii 
scalded  rape  seed,  or  **ant*s  eggs."  \\^i 
little  older  mealwonn,  yolk  of  hard-hoU; 
German  paste,  sponge  cake,  and  ^sate 
may  be  added.  Diarrhxa  may  be  cirtri 
little  dry  cheese  grated  into  the  food,  uisi- 
into  the  water.  When  scab  appear^:!': 
base  of  the  bill,  watercress  should  be  gi'^ 

Migrration.— The  Sky  Lark  d.; 
found  in  this  country  throughout  the ;? 
In  winter  they  flock,  and  in  severe  «t3i^' 
leave  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  fci  ':i 
south,  where  their  numbers  are  gret-T  =• 
creased  by  arrivals  from  the  Cantir--^ 
Some  of  those  from  the  southern  coantie5Lii>i 
the  Channel. 

Habitat.— This  bird  is  foW  ia  f^ 
part  of  Britain,  even,  as  stated  by  Gtcy,  '-^ 
some  of  the  most  inhospitable  islarA^  "^^  "^-' 
Hebrides,  inhabiting  field,  meaw'*,  '^ 
moor. 

Aiu<o.\i)  it  is  met  with  in'almost  all  pai'- 
Europe,  but  is  only  a  winter  visitor  to  tnc^' 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Meditern:- 
It  is  also  found  in  North  Africa,  Arabia,  I' 
North  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  and  Kamsch-^ 

Nest. — The  nest  is  placed  in  a  holl  - 
the  gound,  generally  in  a  grass  held,  or- 
a  moor.     It  is  composed  of  dry  grns>,  J- 
with  finer  grass  and  bents. 

SgfgfS. — Four  or  five  eggs  are  \^y- 
ground-colour  being  dull  white,  or  yel'^ 
white,  in  most  cases  almost  entirely  <^i "" - 
by  freckles  and  blotches  of  olive-broun. 
lowish-brown,  or  reddish-brown,  often  T  r. 
a  zone  round  the  large  end. 

Varieties. — The  eggs  of  this  specie^  v 
much  in  tint  both  of  ground-colour  and  -• 
Figs.  3,  4  and  5  were  laid  by  a  bird  Vc 
confinement  by  Mr.  Geo.  Harker  of  Liver, 
in  1883.     The  same  bird  laid  severni  <•' 
curiously  marked.     Fig.  6  represents  < ""^ 
two  similar  in  colour,  in  the  pos.sc->'  " 
Mr.  J.  Whitaker,  F.Z.S.,   and  taken  fr 
nest  this  season  (18S4).       Mr.   Bund  K- 
clutch  of  four  which  are  dull  brown  w;? 
any  speckling,  but  with  the  small  end>  r^ 
while;  he  has  also  had  some  almost  wV- 
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64.    WOOD    LARK. 

Alauda  arboreOy  Linn. 


A  R  BORE  A. — A  rbor  (Lat. ) = a  tree. 

Size. — Length,  alx)ut  6  in.  ;  expanse    a 
little  over  I  ft, 

Plama^e. — Coloured  somewhat  like  the 
Sky  Lark  but  more  of  a  red-brown.  The  bird 
is  also  smaller,  the  streak  over  the  eye  as  well 
a^  the  dark  spots  on  the  breast  more  distinct, 
and  the  tail  shorter.  Spurious  wing  feathers 
black  tipped  with  dull  white. 

The  Female  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
male. 

Immature  birds  are  redder,  and  the 
feathers  on  the  back  and  head  tipped  with 
light  buft 

Varieties  are  rare,  the  only  ones  I  have 
seen  are,  a  pied  one  (tig.  2)  in  Mr.  Whitaker's 
(••jlkctiun;  and  another  in  my  own  collection, 
having  a  few  white  feathers  in  each  wing,  and 
one  or  two  in  the  tail. 

Note. — The  song  of  this  sj^ecies  is  consid- 
eroil  s  iperior  to  that  of  the  Sky  Lark  in  quality 
of  tone,  though  inferior  in  power  and  variety. 
.S<»meiimes  while  singing,  the  bird  is  j)erched 
u|>on  a  tree,  but  more  frequently  it  is  ascend- 
ing into  the  air  by  means  of  a  spiral  flight, 
and  having  attained  the  desired  elevation 
Fiangs  poised  upon  its  wings,  where  it  sings  for 
awhile,  sometimes  an  hour  or  more,  and  then 
without  ceasation  descends  by  another  spiral 
to  a  tree  or  to  the  ground.  It  sometimes  sings 
in  the  night  in  hot  summer  weather. 

Fligrht. — The  flight  above  described  is 
very  characteristic  of  this  bird. 

Food. — Insects  of  all  kinds,  small  worms, 
and  seeds  when  nothing  else  can  be  had  ;  also 
grass,  clover,  and  young  wheat  leaves. 

In  Confinement  the  Wood  Lark  should 
be  treated  similar  to  the  Sky  Lark,  and  like 


all  other  birds  does  best  in  a  large  aviary. 
Hard-boiled  egg  and  bread  crumbs  will  form 
its  principal  f(X)d,  with  hemp  seed,  and  any 
kind  of  insects,  (crated  carrot  mixed  with 
soaked  bread  and  brown  sugar  and  nibbed 
through  a  sieve  is  also  recommended.  The 
cage  should  be  hung  out  on  sunny  days. 

Migration. — This  species  is  more  or  less 

j  migratory  in  this  country,  de{>ending  on  the 
severity  of  the  weather  and  probably  other 
causes. 

'  Habitat. — This  cannot  be  said  to  be  an 
abundant  species,  but  it  is  found,  not  uncom- 

I  monly  in  Devonshire,  and  from  thence  more 
or  less  commonly  as  far  north  as  Strafford- 
shire.  It  is  also  met  with  less  frequently  in 
some  parts  of  Wales,  Lancashire,  East  York- 
shire and  some  other  counties.  It  has  aNo 
been  met  with  and  even  known  to  breed  in 
vari«)us  j^laces  in  Scotland,  and  the  same  re- 
marks apj)ly  to  Ireland.  It  frequents  borders 
of  wotxU  in  uncultivated  districts. 

Ahroad  it  is  a  summer  visitor  to  the  South 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Mid  Russia,  and  Norih 
Germany  ;  it  is  found  in  summer  in  Turkey, 
.\sia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  less  commonly  in 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  North  Africa. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  placed  upon  the  ground 
near  a  wchmI,  generally  where  the  herbage  is 
rank,  near  a  tuttock  or  among  heather.  It  is 
composed  of  dry  grass  and  moss,  lined  wiih 
finer  grass. 

Screws. — Four  or  five  eggs  are  laid.  The 
ground  colour  is  white  or  with  a  yellowish  or 
greenish  tinge,  freckled  or  blotched  with  brown 
or  purple  brown  more  concentrated  and  some- 
time$  forming  a  zone  at  the  large  end.  The 
first  eggs  are  laid  by  the  end  of  March,  .mo 
there  are  several  broods  in  a  year. 

Varieties. — None  are  known  lo  me. 
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EMBERIZIDifi:. 
Geain  L    bbeilia. 


EMBERI2A. —  ? 


This  genm  of  bir<1s  diflfen  firom  thoie 
which  have  preceded  it,  and  agrees  with  some 
which  will  follow  in  having  the  Inll  of  a  coni* 
cat  foxm,  thick  at  the  base  and  strong  adapt- 
ed for  cnddng  or  husking  seeds.  In  the 
present  genus  the  lower  mandible  is  as  wide 
as  the  upper  one,  the  edges  of  both  being 
bent  inward  so  as  to  give  the  bill  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  round-nosed  pliers. 
A  knob  or  tooth  projects  from  the  underside 
of  the  upper    mandible.       First  primaries 


very  short,  the  fourth  and  fifth  being  the 
longest  in  the  wing.  Tall,  the  outside  feathers 
slightly  longest  Generally  the  males  are 
conspicuously  or  brightly  coloured  and  their 
appearance  is  different  between  summer  and 
winter,  not  by  any  actual  moult  but  by  the 
wearing  away  of  the  differently  coloured  mar- 
gins of  the  feathers.  We  have  five  native 
species  all  to  be  found  throughout  the  year, 
but  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  much  more 
abundant  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Five 
others  have  been  recorded  as  accidental  visi- 
tors. 


Nivalis.— Of  the  snow. 


Fluxnagro. — The  adult  male  in  summer 
dress  has  the  bill  black.  Eyes  hazel.  Head, 
neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  parts  pure 
«hite,  or  with  a  few  black  feathers  on  the  top  or 
sides  of  head.  Back  jet-black,  mottled  with 
STC7  <>n  the  rump.  Upper  wing-coverts  and 
secondaries  white,  or  th(  latter  blackish  at 
the  base ;  spurious  wing  black,  primaries  and 
teniaries  black,  the  former  dusted  with  white 
at  the  base,  and  the  latter  upon  the  outer  web. 
Middle  tail-feathers  black,  the  three  outer  onte 
white  with  a  black  patch  near  the  tip.  Legs 
and  claws  black.     (Fig.  I.) 

The  female  in  breeding  dress  is  similar 
to  the  male  but  more  shaded  with  dusky  on  the 
head  and  upper  parts. 

Theadultmalkin  wintir  has  the  bill 
yellow,  daric  at  the  tip.  Head  and  neck  white, 
shaded  with  rust-brown  and  chestnut,  caused 
by  the  margins  of  the  feathers  being  of  that 
colour.  The  back  black,  moreor  less  obscured 
by  the  rust-brown  edges  of  the  feathers.  The 
^ngs  are  rimilar  to  those  of  the  summer  bird, 
hat  the  tertials  are  margined  with  dull-brown. 


65.     SNOW    BUNTINO. 

EmbertMa  nivalis^  Linn. 

Sno  Sparf,  (Sweden). 
Alap,  (Lapland). 
Snefugle,  (Denmark). 
Trapaluarsak,  (Spitsbergen). 

Upper  tail-coverts  black,  with  brownish  or 
whitish  margins.  Tail  like  the  summer  bird. 
Lower  parts  dull  white,  tinged  with  rust-colour 
on  the  breast  and  sides.     Legs  black. 

The  female  in  winter  has  the  top  of  the 
head,  chin,  and  throat  dull  chestnut,  paler 
behind;  the  upper  parts  are  mottled  with 
blackish-brown  and  dull  chestnut  The 
only  white  upon  the  wings  is  thelcsser  coverts 
and  the  base  of  the  secondaries.  Tail  as  in 
the  male,  but  duller.  Under  parts  dull  white, 
deeply  shaded  with  dull  chestnut  across  the 
breast.     (Fig.  2.) 

In  the  winter  dress  it  was  formerly  called 
the  Tawny  Bunting. 

The  change  from  winter  dress  to  summer  is 

caused  by  the  brown  edges  of  the  feathers  being 

worn  away ;  and  leaving  them  clear  white  or 
black. 

The  young  are  at  first  covered  with  sooty 
down. 

In  immature  plumage  both  sexes  have  the 
bill  yellow  with  tip  dark.  Head  and  upper 
parts  greyish-olive,  lighter  towards  the  tail  All 
the  white  parts  are  tinged  with  grey  or  yellow 


ish,  and  with  rust-brown  on  the  breast  and  sides. 

Varieties.— The  only  one  I  have  seen 
which  can  be  classed  as  a  variety  is  in  Mr. 
Bond's  collection.  It  is  dull  white,  tinged  with 
brown  only  at  the  sides  of  the  head  and  breast 

(Fig.  3). 

Note. — The  song  of  the  Snow  Bunting  is 
described  as  l:)eing  exceedingly  lively  and  pre<ty. 
Mr.  Seel>ohm  in  his  * 'Siberia  in  Europe"  says 
•  They  would  fling  themselves  up  into  the  air 
almost  like  a  shuttle-cock,  singing  all  the  time 
a  low  warble,  not  unlike  that  of  a  Shore  Lark, 
or  perhaps  still  more  like  that  of  the  Lapland 
Bunting,  and  they  would  immediately  descend 


plants,  especially  those  of  Sch^^ertamaritima 
and  Glaux  maritima  upon  their  first  arrival. 
In  confinement  canary,  iwp^  hemp,  mil- 
let and  other  seeds  might  be  given,  but  the 
Snow  Bunting  is  not  a  long  lived  bird  in  con- 
finement, though  they  have  been  known  to 
breed  in  captivity.  Mr.  Gregson  of  Liver- 
pool has  had  thirty  of  them  at  once  in  his 
aviary,  caught  upon  his  warren  at  Crosby. 

Habitat. — ^This  species   frequents  hiHy 
districts,  being  found  in  winter  on  the  coast  and 
hills,  and  in  summer  on  the  mountain  tops. 
As  before  stated  it  is  a  common  winter  bird  to 
the  north  of  Britain,  especially  upon  the  east 


in  a  spiral  curve,  with  wings  and  tail  expanded,  I  coast,  but  in  summer  it  is  confined  to  the  hi^ 
and  finish  their  song  on  a  rock."  A  writer  in  !  mountains  of  Scotland,  where  it  has  been  ob- 
Science  Gossip  (May,  1870)  describes  the  song  '  served  by  Messrs  Nicholas  Cooke,  Hanie 
of  one  he  kept  in  confinement  as  being  x  ery  like  I  Brown,    Wm.   Hamilton,   Macgillivray,  QrL 


that  of  the  hedgesparrow.     This  bird  sang  only 
during  the  night. 


Drummond-Hay  and  others,  the  actual  points 

of  observation  being  the  summit  of  Ben•na•mul^ 

dhui,  Lochabar,  Ben-y-Bhean,  Craig  Maigc, 

Flight.— They  fly  very  close  in  flocks.  Dr.  ,  and  Lochnagar,  as  well  as  in  Banffshire,  Ross, 

Saxby  says  "Their  flight  is  always  in  a  com-  ,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  by  Dr.  Saxby  in  the 

pact  body;  and  frequently  before  settling  on  the     Shetland  Isles. 

ground,  they  make  sudden  whirls,  coming  al-  j  Abroad  it  has  been  observed  as  far  north 
most  m  collision  with  each  other,  at  which  time  t  ^s  travellers  have  been  able  to  penetrate.  It 
a  peculiar  note  is  produced.     »     .    ^    Seen  |  j^  ^^^  ^j^j^  ^^  the  north  of  Spitzbergen.  where 

few  other  passerine  birds  are  seen.     In  Ice/and 


against  a  dark  hill-side  or  a  lowering  sky,  a  flock 
of  these  birds  presents  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
appearance,  and  it  may  there  be  seen  how  aptly 
the  term  'Snow-flake*  has  been  applied  to  the 
species.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  more  pleas- 
ing combination  of  sight  and  sound  than  that 
afforded  when  a  cloud  of  these  birds,  backed 
by  a  dark  grey  sky,  descends  as  it  were  in  a 
shower  to  the  ground,  to  the  music  of  their 
ovm  sweet  tinkling  notes." 

Migration. — This  bird  is  principally  a 


it  is  the  commonest  small  bird,  and  is  met 
with  at  all  seasons.  It  also  breeds  in  the 
Fasroes,  Greenland,  and  Norway,  but  less  com- 
monly in  Sweden.  It  is  also  known  to  breed 
in  I.apland,  North  Russia,  Siberia,  and  across 
the  whole  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
New  World.  In  wintet  it  migrates  south- 
wards, and  is  then  found  in  the  South  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  North 
of  France,  and  North  Germany,  and  occasion- 
winter  visitor  to  these  islands,  arriving  on  the  I  ^^^Y   c^'^"  ™o'e  south.     Mr.    W.    Oxenden 


east  coast,  about  the  end  of  October,  or  early 
in  November,  but  individuals  may  be  seen  ear- 
lier. The  first  arrivals  consist  mainly  of  young 
birds  and  a  few  females.  Their  numbers  seem 
greatly  affected  by  the  season ;  great  numbers 
arriving  in  severe  winters,  while  in  mild  winters 
very  few  are  to  be  seen.  Some  remain  here  to 
breed. 

Food. — Their  principal  food  during  their 
winter  stoy  with  us  is  seeds  of  grass  and  other 


Hammond  records  (ZooL  Feb.  '81)  the  nest- 
ing of  a  pair  of  Snow  Buntings  in  a  crevice  under 
the  sill  of  a  window  on  one  of  the  highest  and 
wildest  passes  of  the  Maritime  Alps,'*  but  it  i> 
possible  that  the  birds  observed  by  him  were 
the  Snow  Finch  ( Montifringilla  nivalis), 

Nest> — The  nest  has  several  times  been 
met  with,  and  no  doubt  the  birds  breed  eveiy 
season  upon  the  higher  Scotch  mountains. 
Dr.   Saxby  found  it  on  several  occasions  in 


1 


Shetland.  It  is  placed  among  loose  stones, 
and  is  nther  loosely  constructed  of  dry 
grass,  lined  with  finer  grast,  roots,  moss, 
and  feathers,  generally  those  of  the  Ptar- 
migan. 

BggS. — From  fcmr  to  six,  and  some* 
times  more  are  lud,  the  gronnd-coloar 
being  greenish*white,  freckled,  and  some> 


'  times  streaked  with  red-brown,  and  lighter 
purple  shades,  and  freqoently  a  few  black 
linesL  The  green-tinted  groond-colour, 
with  bright  red  and  purple  spots,  render 
some  of  these  eggs  exceedingly  beautiful. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.*C.  S.  Gregson  for 
a  supply  of  these  birds  in  the  flesh ;  the 
upper  figure  is  taken  from  one  of  theni. 


66.    BUNTINO. 

Emberita  tmliaria^  Linn. 


Also  called  Common  Bunting,  and  Com 
Bunting. 

MiUARiA,  from  millet,  a  kind  of  seed 

Size.— Length  about  7X  in.  expanse  i 
It  1  in,  to  I  ft.  a  in< 

Plumage.— Bill  yellowish,  with  a 
dark  brown  line  along  the  upper  ridge. 
Eyes  haxel.  The  whole  of  the  upper  parts 
has  each  feather  yellowish^brown,  lighter 
on  the  edges  and  a  daik,  almost  black  line 
down  the  centre.  Wings  umber-brown, 
with  pale  drab  or  yellowish-drab  margins, 
narrow  on  the  primaries  and  broader  on  the 
rest  of  the  wing.  Tail  the  same  colour. 
Throat,  sides  of  neck,  and  under  parts  dingy 
white,  tinted  with  buflT  on  the  breast  and 
sides,  streaked  on  the  latter,  and  spotted 
with  arrow  heads  on  the  former  of  a 
blackish'brown.  Legs  and  claws  yellowish  • 
brown. 

The  sexes  are  similar  in  colour. 

Immature  Birds  are  also  very  similar 
to  the  adults,  bm  more  tinted  with  pale  yel- 
low. 

Varieties  of  this  species  are  fairly 
numerous,   chiefly  pied  or  pale-coloured. 

PlEO. — A  figure  is  given  of  a  very  pretty 
pied  one  in  Mr.  Wbitaker\  collection,  and 


he  has  four  'more  specimens  and  a  sixth 
with  head  and  shoulders  white.  A  pied 
one  is  in  the  York  Museum.  Mr.  Bkmd 
has  seven  or  ei^t  pied  specimens  killed  in 
Cambridgeshire,!  at  Famhan,  and  othet 
places ;  he  considers  pied  birds  commoo. 

Palb-coijOured.  Fig.  j^represents  a 
specimen  in  Mr.  Whitaker's  collection, 
killed  at  Newstead  Abbey  in  1883.  I  have 
seen  a  pale  ochreous  one  IdUed  at  Flam- 
borough  Head,  and  fig.  a  represents  a  pale 
specimen  in  Mr.  Gregaon's  collection. 

White.— Mr.  Bond  has  a  white  one 
tinted  with  lemon,  and  another  pure  white— 
a  true  albino.  Mr.  Marshall  of  Taunton  has 
two  white  ones,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey,  jur. 
has  another. 

Note— The  song,  if  it  can  be  called 
such,  of  this  bird  is  a  somewhat  harsh  grating 
sound,  consisting  of  "  <^AtV<ir*  begun  slow, 
and  run  out  to  a  trill.  The  latter  part  of 
the  note  is  similar  to  rubbing  ones  wei  finger 
against  a  window  pone.  When  singing  the 
bird  is  generally  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
wall  or  hedge,  but  sometimes  it  sings  on 
the  wing. 

Flight.— The  flight  is  generally  in  a 
more  or  less  straight  line,  but  heavy  ahd 
somewhat  undulating,  caused  by  alternate 


flappings  and  ceasations  of  the  wings. 

lCi^ation.^Tlie  Common  Banting 
isa resident  with  us  throngboitt  the  year. 
In  iummet  thej  may  befoand in  pain,  hat 
in  winter  they  associate  in  small  fiodcs,  or 
with  other  hard-billed  birds,  and  may  then 
be  found  about  ferm  yards  and  com  ricks. 

Food* — Seeds  and  grain  of  various 
kinds  forms  the  staple  food  of  this  bird,  com 
coming  in  for  a  large  share  of  consumption. 
In  the  stack-yard  the  Banting  is  a  destruc- 
tive bird,  In  hard  weather  daring  winter, 
and  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  had  one 
in  my  hand  that  was  not  plnmp  and  fat 

In  confinement  this  bird  has  not  many 
attractions  except  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
its  habits  in  an  aviary.  All  the  Buntings 
should  have  a  mixed  food,  consisting  of  oats, 
hemp,  millet,  bread  crumbs,  meat,  insects, 
and  a  paste  madeof  grated  carrot,  bread, 
and  barley  meal  They  should  also  be  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  also  with  gravel  in 

which  most  of  them  delight  to  bathe  or 
rustle. 

Habitat.— The  Bunting  is  found 
throughout  Britain,  from  Land's  End  to 
the  Sbetlands,    though  less  commonly  in 


the  north  than  in  EngUnd.     In  uL»n}  •  --" 
of  Yorkshire  it  is  abundant.     It  hcqut:'^ 
fields  and  cultivated  parts,  paiuonlariy  oc  -^ 
higher  grounds. 

Abroad  it  is  met  with  mote  as  less  caz- 
monly  throughout  Sooth  mad  Ce;::!^^ 
Europe  wherever  com  is  coltivated.  It  j 
also  found  in  North  Afirica, 
Turkestan. 

Nest. — ^The  nest  h  begun 
during  May,  and  is  placed  on  a  bank  k:»t^ 
coarse  grass  or  brier,  or  in  a  field  a:^:::; 
clover  or  tares,  either  upon  or  very  neriy 
ground.  It  is  composed  of  coarse  :n 
grass  and  straws,  and  lined  with  finer  gar*, 
roots,  and  sometimes  hair. 

Sg^ga~-From  four  to  sax.  Ther  s? 
grey  tinged  with  yellow  or  purple  wn 
irregular  blackish-purple  streaks^  falotcbes. 
or  spots,  and  frequently  lighter  shad-s; 
sometimes  they  have  a  purplish-brown  tnJ, 
and  others  have  the  ground  nearly  while 

Varieties. — The  foar  figured  oponthf 
plate  are  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Grep^o's  cofiec 
tion,  and  exhibit  extreme  forms  of  tba 
variable  egg. 
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67.    REED  BUNTING. 

Emberiza  schosniclus,   Linn. 


This  bird  has  been  called  the  Black-head- 
ed Buntings  but  that  name  rightly  belongs 
to  another  species  E»  mtianoctphala^  and 
the  latter  having  occurred  in  Britain  the 
name  of  Reed  Bunting  most  be  restored  to 
OUT  native  bird. 

SCHCENICLUS.  Probably  from  scUncs^ti 
rush. 

Size. — Male  length  6  in,,  expanse  ^}i 
in.     Female  rather  smaller. 

Plumage. — BUI  brownish,  upper  man- 
dible darkest  Eyes  hazel  In  the  6unv> 
mer  the  male  has  the  upper  part  and  sides 
of  the  head  coal-black.  Below  this  is  a 
white  collar  which  joins  a  white  stripe 
which  extends  from  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible.  Back  and  wings  dark  brown, 
reddish  in  places,  and  each  feather  border- 
ed with  ochreous,  particularly  on  the  wing- 
coverts  and  secondaries.  Quill  feathers 
dark  brown  with  narrow  pale  edges.  Tail 
dark  brown,  the  two  middle  feathers  with 
pale  edges,  and  the  two  outer  ones  white 
on  the  outer  etige,  and  a  large  white  spot 
on  the  inner  web.  Throat  black.  Under 
parts  white,  tinted  with  ash-colour,  and 
streaked  with  brown  at  the  sides*  Legs 
and  toes  pale  brown. 

The  Male  in  winter  has  the  feathers  of 
the  head  and  back  broadly  margined  with 
pale  brown,  so  much  so  as  to  almost  hide 
the  black  of  the  head. 

The  female  has  ihc  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  ear-coverts  dark  brown,  each 
feather  with  a  pale  margin.  A  stripe  round 
the  ear-coverts  pale  ochreous-brown.  Back, 
wings,  and  tail  similar  to -those  of  the  male. 
Throat  yelIowish>white,  an  indistinct  streak 
of  brown  on  each  side.  Breast  yellowish 
white,  with  streaks  of  brown,  lower  parts 
white  streaked  with  brown  at  the  sides. 


Immature  Birds  resemble  the  female, 
but  the  pale  ochreous  borders  to  the  feathers 
on  the  head  and  back,  and  the  redder  ones 
on  the  wings  are  very  broad.     The  streaks 
on  the  breast  and  sides  are  not  io  dear  as 
in  old  birds.    The  black  head  in  the  male 
is  assumed  in  the  spring  of  the  leoondyear. 
Varieties.— In  the  "Life  of  a  Scotch 
Naturalist'*  (p.  401)  a  black  specimen  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  seen  by  Mr.  Edward 
near  Banff,  and  another  "almost  yellow.*' 
A  figure  (Fig.  3.)  is  given  of  one  in  Mr. 
Whitaker's  collection,  and  he  has  another 
greyish-white  mottled  with  rust  red.     Mr. 
Bond  has  a  pied  specimen,  and  another  pied 
one  is  recorded  (Nat  1864,  p.  147)  as  hav- 
ing been  shot  on  the  Heigham  Marshes  near 
Norwich.     Mr.  Bond  has  one  dingy  white 
(Fig.  4.)  obtained  many  years  ago  from  the 
late  Hugh  Reid  of  Doncaster,  and  probably 
killed  near  that  town ;  and  he  has  another 
pure  white,  shot  in  Berkshire  and  presented 
to  him  by  the  late  John  Gould.    A  white- 
one  is  in  Mr.  Marshall's  collection,  and 
another   is    recorded     in    the    Zoologist 
p.  7845*     One  in  the  Preston  Museum  is 
white  with  the  head  drab.    Mr.  Kerry  sent 
me  a  beautiful  female  killed  near  Harwich, 
with  part  of  each  wing  white. 

Note. — The  song  of  this  bird  is  not  very 
musical  but  still  pleasant  to  listen  ta  It 
resembles  "chiv,  chiv,  cheer,  chiv,  chiv.'* 
The  male  bird  will  sit  and  swing  on  a  reed 
stem  cheering  his  mate  by  his  few  simple 
notes. 

Flilfht.— The  flight  b  generally  in 
a  somewhat  straight  line,  but  with  slight 
undulations. 

Migration.— This  bird  is  foond  in 
this  country  thnmghout  the  year,  but  those 
from  the  BK»t  northerly  parts  more  more  to 


the  south  on  the  approach  of  wir.ter,  return- 
ing a^vAn  in  the  si  rin*;.  In  the  South  of 
Scotland  and  i:i'>n  the  e,\-t  c  a>t  of  Eng- 
lanvi  their  nuiui-efi  .ire  rtatcd  to  be  greatest 
in  winter. 

Habitat- — This  Bunting  :>  found  in  all 
f'.ir:M<f  r.riMin.  In  the  Shetland  Ulands  it 
i>  rare,  but  c-inmcner  in  the  Orkneys  and 
C'Uter  Hebrides.  On  the  mainland,  in 
England  and  in  Ireland  it  is  found  in  almost 
ever)'  suitable  locality.  It  frequents  fens 
and  marshy  places  on  the  sides  of  rivers  that 
are  overgrown  with  reeds. 

Abroad  it  is  found  in  all  suitable  locali- 
ties throught  Europe.  It  is  also  reported 
from  Algeria,  Turkestan,  India  and  South 
Western  Siberia. 

Nest- — The  nest  is  commenced  early, 
f.ften  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  is  placed 
among  coarse  grass,  near  a  small  bush  or 
tuft  of  Carex  or  some  object  which    will 


i  i 


■  aff)ril  a  slight  protection.     It  is  general' 

placed  very  near,   but  not  quite  upon   il 

'  ground,  but  occasionally  at  an  elevation 

;  several  feet.     The  materials  of  which  it  i- 

I  constructed  is  coarse  gra>s,  bents,  seed  -^talk  ^ 

of  Cardamina prattusc  anil  m«>ss,Hnetl  w  ivi 

tiner  grass,  hair,  or  the  feathery  (ops  of  rht 

reed.     Mr.  F.  Kerry  sent  me  one  linetl  w  nh 

black  horse  hair.     The  nest  is  a  rather  k^"  -  - 

structure. 

BfiTfifS- — From  four  to  five  or  sometime^ 
six  eggs  are  laid  and  there  are  generally  t\Kvi 
or  three  broods  in  a  season.  They  are 
olive  or  grey,  sometimes  with  a  yellowish  or 
rosy  lint,  spotted  and  streaked  with  purple- 
brown  and  black,  with  sunken  grey  shades. 
They  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Chaf- 
finch, but  the  ground  colour  is  darker,  and 
the  spots  more  decided. 

Varieties. — Sometimes  nearly  pure 
white  ones  occur,  and  others  dingy-white 
with  a  few  dark  spots  and  marks. 
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68.   YELLOWHAMMER. 


atrinella^  Linn. 


CiT]tnfELLA.~Diinmutive  of  iitrinus 
tLat.]«of  a  yellow  colour. 

SiflB,— Biak  length  7  in.;  csfMiiac  is 


FllUnaffO. — AduH  male  in  mmnier 
has  the  bOl  brown,  bluish  on  the  lower  nan- 
iltbl*.     Bftt  daric   brown.    Head  bright 
jwSow,  streaked  with  olive  on  the  forehead, 
ofcr  the  eyes,    befahid  the  crown,   and 
Mooad  the  ear-coirerts.     A  patch  behind 
the  hand  yellow.    Back  brown,  each  fea- 
ther  having  a  dark  streak  down  the  centre, 
shading  tobri^t  nut-sheil-brown,  and  then 
to  pale  brownish-orange;      Wing-coTerts, 
secoBdaries,    and  tertials  bhK:kish,    with 
broad  margins  of  nut-shell-brown.     Pri- 
maries blackish,  with  the  outer  edges  having 
narrow  maigins  of  bri^t  yellow.      Upper 
tail-coverts  bright  nut-sheU.    Tail  blackish, 
tbetwo  nuidle  feathers  with  broad  nut-sheU 
edges,  the  rest  with  narrow  yellow  edges, 
and  the  two  outside  pairs  having  most  of 
the  inner  web  white.   Throat,  as  far  as  the 
breast,  and  nides  of  the  neck  bright  yellow. 
U  nder  parts  yellow,  shaded  across  the  breast 
and  at  the  sides  with  nut-shell-brown.  Legs 
and  toes  light  brown. 

In  Winter  the  yellow  parts  are  much 
obscured  by  the  olive  edges  of  the  feathers. 

The  Feiialk  is  much  less  bright  in  col- 
our, most  of  the  yellow  being  replaced  by 
dusky-olive,  and  a  line  of  dark  streaks  ex- 
tends fiom  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible. 

Immatuee  Bikds  have  little  or  no  yeUow 

until  after  the  first  moult.      The  back  has 

less  brown,   being  more  of  a  dusky-olive, 

the   lesser  wing-coverts,  tertiab  and  the 

back  feathers  being  tipped  with  yellowish- 
white. 

The  birds  at  all  seasons  vary  greatly  in 
the  amoant  of  yellow,  very  old  males  hav- 


ing the  whole  of  the  head  and  neck  canary 
yeUow. 

VARicriBS.— Consideriiv  the  abound- 
anoe  of  this  species,  varieties  cannot  be 
said  to  be  very  oommon.  A  buff  specimen 
is  In  the  Prtstmi  Masenm,  and  another 
canary  yellow  with  a  few  dark  feathers 
about  the  head  and  wfa^  Two  '"canary 
yanow*"  are  recorded  (Nat  1865,  p.  151)  as 
having  been  killed  on  the  Isle  of  Gomatra, 
about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Stafb,  and 
Mr. 'Bond  has  also  one  of  this  variety  shot 
in  Cambridgeshire  (Fig.  3).  Another 
bright  yellow  specimen  is  recorded  (ZooL 
FeK  1877)  by  Mr.  Gatcombe,  as  having 
been  killed  on  Dartmoor.  One  is  reported 
(Nat.  1864  p.  147),  having  the  back  and 
wings  light  reddish  brown ;  throat,  breast, 
and  belly  of  a  pale  snIphur-cokMur,  killed 
near  Norwich.  Of  pale  coloured  specimens 
but  sbowbg  the  usual  markings,  Mr. 
Whitaker  has  two  hax-ing  a  washed-out 
appearance,  one  of  them  killed  at  Rainworth 
Lodge  (Fig.  2).  Mr.  Bond  has  specimens 
with  the  colours  more  or  less  subdued,  killed 
at  Hackney,  Woolwich,  and  m  Devon.  Of 
pied  specimens  Mr.  Marshall  has  one;  Mr. 
Bond  has  one  killed  In  Scotland  with  the 
pinions  mostly  white,  and  another,  killed 
at  Faroham,  with  the  primaries,  part  of 
secondaries,  and  one  or  two  tail-featheis 
white.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  a  Scotch  spec* 
imen  with  the  base  of  the  pinions  white, 
and  another  (Fig.  4),  killed  in  Notts,  al- 
most entirely  white.  Montague  mentions 
one  having  the  whole  of  the  head,  breast, 
and  lower  parts  of  the  back  pale  yellow, 
and  the  qnill-feathers  and  shouUers  white. 
A  white  one  is  reported  (Nat,  1864  p.  147) 
as  having  been  killed  near  Norwich.  Dn  1  k 
specimens  are  rare,  but  Mr.  Bond  Ha^  a 
Scotch  bird,  showbig  a  deckled  tendency 


to  melanism.  Mr.  Gurney  has  a  chocolate- 
coloured  specimen ;  if  this  be  the  same  as 
the  one  reported  in  the  Naturalist  (1864, 
p.  147)  it  was  kept  in  confinement,  but  it  is 
not  stated  whether  or  not  it  assumed  the 
dark  colour  in  such  a  state. 

Note.— The  song  of  the  Yellowham- 
mer  consists  only  of  a  few  notes,  but  never- 
theless is  very  sweet,  and  uttered  at  very 
short  intervals  as  the  bird  sits  upon  a  bush 
or  tree  or  frequently  upon  a  wall  It  is 
commenced  very  early  in  the  year,  in  mild 
weather  by  the  end  of  January  and  carried 
on  almost  unceasingly  until  very  late  in  the 
autumn.  It  resembles  the  syllables  **tee, 
tec,  tee ;  see  tee"  the  first  three  uttered  in 
quick  successsion,  and  the  last  two  drawn 
out.  In  Scotland  the  people  imagine  the 
b  ird  is  specially  addressing  nest-robbers, 
and  likens  the  few  notes  to  the  words 
**Dcil  deil  deil,  Uk  ye."  Other  curious 
renderings  have  been  given  in  various  parts 
of  England,  such  as  **Ug  lig  Hg,  and 
sleep,"  "Little  bit  o'  bread  and  no  cheese." 

Plifirht.— The  flight  is  rather  quick  and 
undulating,  and  when  the  bird  alights  it 
drops  quickly  upon  some  hedge  or  bush  as 
if  in  obodit-nce  to  some  sudden  impulse, 
fliriiug  the  tail  and  wings  at  the  same 
lime. 

Migrration.— The  \Vllowh.^mmer  is 
fcund  in  Britain  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
but  as  with  many  other  species  large  num- 
bers arrive  upon  the  cast  coast  on  the 
apprr>arh  of  winter. 

Pood.  -During  the  breeding  season 
inserts  and  their  larv*  cnnstitute.i  the  en- 
tire food  of  the  young,  and  the  chief  p.irt 
of  that  of  the  adult  birds,  but  after  thr 
breeding  time  both  old  and  youn^  resort  to 
the  open  holds  and  feed  upon  small  seeds 
rsperially  those  of  weeds  which  are  found  in 
siubblcs.  In  winter  they  associate  with 
other  .small  birds  and  may  then  be  found  in 

stubble-fields,  stark-yards  and  similar  places, 
and  although  during  severe  weather  they 
will  eat  grain,  the  seeds  (if  smaller  plants 
are  preferred  as  long  as  they  can  be  obtain- 


ed,  the  bird  in  this  way  rendering  great 
service  so  the  farmer  by  destroying  the 
noxious  weeds. 

In  confinement.— See  Bunting. 

Habitat.— This  is'a  common  bird  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Britian,  the  only  places 
where  this  remark  does  not  apply  being  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands,  in  which  latter  place  it  has 
not  been  known  to  breed.  It  frequents 
hedges  in  cultivated  parts  and  rough  jriaces 
overgrown  with  bushes. 

Abroad  it  is  met  with  in  summer  ui 
Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  North  Germany, 
the  northrn  parts  of  France,  Russia, 
Western  Siberia,  and  some  parts  of  the  AIpsi 
and  is  generally  common.  In  winter  it 
occurs  from  North  Russia  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranian,  but  rare  south  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  commenced  in  April 
and  is  placed  in  a  low  bush  or  among  loose 
sticks,  very  near,  and  sometimes  entirety 
upon  the  ground.  I  have  sometimes  found 
the  eggs  laid  in  what  seemed  to  be  little 
more  than  a  hollow  depression  in  the 
ground.  It  is  generally  constructed  of 
somewhat  coarse  stems  and  blades  of  dry 
grass,  lined  with  finer  ones  and  a  few 
horsehairs.  In  the  "Life  of  a  Scotch 
Naturalist'*  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  a 
Yellowhammer  built  its  nest  in  a  cart  rot, 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  a  cart  wheel  passing 
over  iL'- 

EgfiTS'^l'J'om  four  to  five  eggs  are 
laid,"  and  there  is  a  succession  of  broods  up 
to  the  middle  of  September.  Theground- 
rolour  of  the  egg  is  grey  beautifully  lined 
with  purple-bhick,  or  frequently  with 
reddish-brown.  Sometimes  the  egg  is 
clouded  with  pale  purplish-brown,  and  at 
others  the  markings  are  consentrated  upon 
the  large  end,     or  upon   the  small  end. 

Variktiks.— Mr.  Whitaker  has  a  small 
specimen,  figured  upon  the  plate.  Occa- 
sioii.il  V     while    or  cream 'Coloured    ones 
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69.    OIRL  BUNTING. 

Emberiza  drlus^  Linn. 


ClRLVS- 


Sifle.— Length,  6^  in.,  expanse,  lo 
in. 

Plumage. — The  male  in  summer  plum* 
age  has  the  bill  bluish  lead-colour;  eyes  hazel ; 
top  ofhead,  and  neck  dark  olive,  the  former 
streaked  with  black;  a  dark  stripe  runs 
through  the  eye,  and  a  bright  lemon  one 
above  and  below ;  back  bright  chestnut* 
brown,  some  of  the  feathers  having  a  dark 
stripe  down  the  centre ;  lesser  wing-covert 
dusky,  with  lighter  points;  greater  wi%- 
coverts,  and  tertials,  blackish  with  che>tinit 
edges;  primaries  bhckish  with  narrow 
yellow  edges;  upper  tail-coverts  pale  olive; 
tail  blackish,  middle  feathers  tinted  with 
olive-red ;  two  outside  pairs  being  partly 
white  on  the  inner  web.  On  the  throat  is 
a  triangular  black  patch,  with  a  bright 
lemon  crescent-shaped  patch  below  it;  across 
the  breast  is  a  broad  olive  band,  which 
joins  the  same  colour  behind  the  head  ;  be* 
low  this  is  a  chestnut  band,  broad  at  each 
side  and  narrow  in  the  middle ;  under  parts 
dull  lemon  streaked  with  olive  at  the 
sides  (fig.  I). 

In  Winter  the  colours  are  less  bright, 
and  the  black  feathers  of  the  throat  mar- 
^ned  with  light  colour. 

The  Female  is  without  the  black  patch 
on  the  throat,  and  the  yellow  crescent 
below  it.  The  head,  back,  and  under  parts 
are  also  streaked  with  black  (fig.  2). 

**Many  people  find  a  difficulty  in  distin- 
gui.<.hing  the  female  of  this  bird  from  that 
of  the  Yellowhammer.  In  the  Yellow- 
hammer  the  base  of  the  feathers  of  the 
cri>\%'n  of  the  head  are  always  yellow,  in 
this  bird  they  never  are ;  the  feathers  being 


olive-gieen,  more  or  less  striped  with  black. 
The  ramp  feathers  are  not  chest  nut -colour- 
ed, like  those  in  the  Yellowhammer"-  -F.B. 

Immature  Birds  are  similar  to  the  fe- 
males, but  are  entirely  without  yellow  on 
any  part 

Varieties. — The  only  vanety  I  have 
seen,  is  one  figured  upon  the  plate,  firom 
Mr.  Bond's  coUectioa 

Note. — The  song  of  this  bird  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Yellowhammer,  but  » 
quicker,  and  cut  short  at  the  end.  The 
male  sits  on  the  top  of  some  tall  tree,  and 
pours  forth  his  song.  That  of  the  female 
Is  simply  a  call-note. 

Fliffht.— Similar  to  that  of  the  Yellow- 
hammer. 

Migration. — This  species  is  resident 
in  England  throughout  the  year. 

Food.— The  food  of  this  bird  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Yellowhammer,  consbting  of 
seeds,  Iberries,  grain,  and  insects.  The 
young,  it  is  said,  are  fed  principally  upon 
grasshoppers. 

In  Confinement,  young  birds  have 
been  reared  successfully  on  a  paste  made  of 
the  berries  of  the  woody  nightshade  (Sciaw 
um  dulcamara),  wheat  flour,  and  fine 
gravel 

Habitat-— The  Cirl  Bunting  was  only 
distinguished  as  a  British  bird  in  1800^  by 
Col.  Montague.  Since  then  it  has  been 
found  to  inhabit  nearly  all  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  and  to  breed  in  many 
of  them.  It  is,  however,  a  local  bird,  and 
nowhere  numerous.   Stray  individuals,  most 


frequently  in  winter,  have  foiiad  th^rir  way 
mto  the  midlaiid  counties,  l».«  oftrr*  to  "SWk- 
shiie,  and  one  has  been  met  with  as  far 
north  as  Banff. 

Abroad  it  is  met  with  in  the  South  oi" 
Europe.  In  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Heli- 
goland it  is  only  a  rare  visitor.  It  is  more 
or  less  common  in  the  South  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  Crimea,  and  Algeria. 

lifest. — The  nest  is  placed  in  a  bush, 
just  above  the  ground,  or  sometimes  on  the 
{ground  itself,  in  a  sloping  bank.  It  iscom- 
j  '>'.cd  of  dried  stems  of  grass   and   moss, 


lined  with  bents  and  hair.     The  one  i^^snd 
wa^  taken  in  Sussex. 

"Egf^  -  Four  or  five  is  the  usual  ncs- 
brr.     The}-  resemble  those  of  the   Yeli<jv- 
hamm^r.   but  are  rounder,    and    have  'i^c 
markings  usually  more  defined,   there  a~r 
being  so  many   continaous  fine  lines,  they 
being  mostly  short,  and  ending  in  a  d>  i 
The    markings    are    black,     and    seldcn 
shaded  so  much  with  brown  as  in   th  >r 
of  the  Yellowhammer. 

Varietif^  occasionally  occur    wiir..  j- 
any  markings 


GIRL      BDNTINC 


FRINGILLIDiE. 


Gmmm  1  FriDffOU,  l.iNN. 


Fkingilla— Latin  for  Finch. 

Twelve  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in 
this  country,  most  of  them  common,  but 
one  of  them  is  only  a  winter  visitor.  Three 
more  have  been  met  with  as  -accidental 
visitors.     Most  of  them  exhibit  very  bright 


colours. 

They  feed  upon  seeds,  grain,  and  insects. 

The  nests  are  usually  ^Dmpactly  built,  and 
the  eggs  are  white  or  blue,  with  grey  or 
brown  spots  and  lines. 


70.    OHAPPINOH. 

Fringilia  caiUts^  Linn. 


C(£LEBS  (Lat.)=^&  bachelor. 

Size.— Length  6}i  in.,  expanse    ii^ 
in. 

Plumage.— The  adult  male  in  breed- 
ing dress  has  the  bill  bluish  lead-colour ; 
eyes  hazel ;  next  to  the  bill  is  a  black 
patch ;  head  on  top,  behind,  and  back  of 
neck  slaty-blue ;  below  this  is  a  patch  of 
yellowish  olive;  back  chestnut- brown; 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  yellowish-green ; 
lesser  wing-roverts  white;  greater  wing- 
coverts  blackish  with  white  tips  ;  primaries 
blackish  with  narrow  pale  edges,  and  a 
white  patch  on  the  outer  web  of  the  inner 
feathers;  tertials  with  broad  yellowish 
Tn.^rgins  :  tail  dull  black,  the  two  ni.ddle 
ftMthers  greyish,  the  outer  ones  with  nar- 
row white  outer  margins,  a  patch  of 
"white  on  the  inner  web,  and  the  two  out- 
side feathers  nearly  all  white.  Throat  and 
breast  purplish-rose  colour  shading  to  white 
at  the  vent       Legs  and  toes  brown. 

In  winter  the  whole  of  the  coloivs  are 
less  bright,  the  white  being  tint<;cd   with 
yellow,  and  the  blue  parts  obscured  by  the 
brown  margins  of  the  feathers. 

The  Female  has  the  upper  parts  green- 
ish-brown, with  a  pale  spot  behind  the 
head.    The  green  on  the  rump  is  not  so 


bright  as  in  the  male.  Throat  and  breast 
dull  fawn-colour,  ondcr  parts  dull  white, 
shaded  with  greyish-brown  at  the  sides. 

Immature  Birds  resemble  the  females, 
but  are  less  bright  in  colour. 

Varieties  of  this  species  are  compara- 
tively common,  and  I  have  obtained  figures 
of  so  many  beautiful  specimens  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  rather  unduly  crowd  the 
piate. 

White  or  Pale. — Some  years  ago  my 
father  had  a  white  specimen  brought  to  stuff, 
killed  near  Huddersfield.  Two  whit  e  speci- 
mens are  in  Mr.  Marshairs  collection  at 
Taunton.  One  is  in  the  York  Museum 
which  is  white  just  tinted  with  local  colours. 
One  is  reported  (Zool.  xix,  7392)  with  the 
**Head  and  back  white  with  the  most  deli- 
cate yellow  tints  over  certain  parts,  and  s 
few  brown  feathers  on  wings  and  tail  : 
throat,  breast,  and  under  parts  white  tinted 
with  rose,"  killed  in  Norfolk.  Mr,  Bond 
has  one  of  a  lemon-colour,  and  another 
pale  drab,  killed  at  Faversham  (fig.  9), 
and  a  similar  one  killed  in  Sussex.  Mr. 
Whitaker  has  a  pale  female  (fig.  8),  and 
a  male  (fig.  7)  with  all  the  colours  very 
much  subdued.  Another  very  pretty  male 
(fig.  6)  is  also  in  the  same  collection. 


Pied. — Fig.  5  represents  a  female  in 
Mr.  Whitaker's  collection  and  he  has  an- 
other 9  with  the  back  of  the  neck  white, 
head,  wings,  and  tail,  much  pied,  killed  in 
Suffolk.  Fig.  4  represents  a  male  in  Mr. 
Bond's  collection  killed  at  Weybridge,  and 
he  has  also  a  male  with  white  ear-coverts, 
and  a  female  with  a  white  head.  Fig.  3 
represents  a  beautiful  male  in  Mr.  Greg- 
son's  collection. 

Dark. — The  only  specimen  I  have  seen 
darker  than  usual  is  one  in  Mr.  Bond's 
collection  (fig.  10),  killed  near  Hammer^ 
smith.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  a 
male,  which  was  kept  for  some  time,  in  the 
Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  which  had, 
when  lining,  a  bright  yellow  patch  behind 
the  head. 

Note. — ^The  male  bird  has  a  merry  and 
pleasant  song,  which  is  commenced  early 
in  the  year.  Both  sexes  have  also  a  call- 
note  resembling  the  syllables  "pink,  pink," 
from  which  the  local  name  of  "Pink"  or 
"Spink"  has  been  derived. 

Flifirht.— The  eight  is  rather  quick 
and  undulating.  This  species  has  also  the 
habit,  in  common  with  other  small  birds,  of 
darting  into  the  air  after  a  passing  insect 

Migration.— The  Chaffinch  may  be 
found  in  this  country  throughout  the  year, 
but  in  the  autumn  large  flocks,  composed 
principally  of  females  and  young  birds,  ar- 
rive upon  the  east  coast.  These  probably 
come  from  the  North  of  Europe,  and  de- 
part again  the  following  spring.  In  many 
districts  the  sexes  seem  to  separate  in  win- 
ter— hence  the  specific  name, — and  flocks 
may  be  noticed  composed  almost  entirely 
of  one  sex. 

Pood —In  winter  the  Chiiffinch  sub- 
sists largely  upon  small  see<ls,  for  which 
purpose  they  visit  farm  steads,  stack  yards, 
and  stubble  Holds.  In  spring  they  resort 
to  the  newly  sown  seed  beds  and  pick  up 
the  uncovered   seeds,   especially  those   of 


turnip.  They  are  also  fond  of  youn;;  ten- 
der plants,  and  nip  them  off  as  soon  is 
they  show  above  ground.  In  summt-r, 
when  the  young  are  being  fed,  insects  arr 
used  for  that  purpose. 

In  Confinement  the  Chaffinch  is  a 
merry  bird,  is  easily  kept  in  a  cage  or  z\i- 
ary,  and  will  eat  small  seeds  of  almost  aixv 
kind. 

Habitat.— This  is  a  common  bird  ic 
all  parts  of  Britain,  and  breeds  everywhere 
except  in  the  extreme  northern  and  western 
Islands  of  Scotland. 

Abroad  it  is  common  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  into  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  breeds 
in  all  the  Middle  Countries,  North  Russia, 
and  Siberia.  It  is  a  winter  visitor  to  Pal- 
estine, Egypt,  and  North  Africa,  but  is 
rare  south  of  the  Mediterranean. 

N6St**~The  nest  of  this  species  is  onr 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  any  of  our  British 
birds.  It  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree, 
against  a  tree  side  among  small  branches, 
in  a  fruit  tree,  or  in  a  hedge  row.  It  is 
round,  compact,  and  composed  of  bits  ot 
dry  grass,  shreds  of  the  mner  bark  of  trees 
and  moss.  Cobwebs  are  also  largely  used 
in  its  construction,  and  bits  of  lichen  are 
stuck  upon  them  on  the  outside.  Inside 
it  is  lined  with  horsehair.  It  is  rather 
deep  and  very  well  put  together. 

EgrgS. — Five  is  the  usual  number. 
They  are  greenish-blue  shaded  and  dappled 
with  reddish-brown,  and  purple  spots  and 
blotches.  Sometimes  the  markings  entirely 
covers  the  ground  colour. 

Varieties. — There  is  a  variety  not  un 
frequently  met  with  of  an  uniform  pale 
greenish-blue  (fig.  2),  When  this  variety 
occurs,  the  whole  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest 
are  generally  of  the  same  colour.  Figs.  3 
and  4  represent  two  specimens  in  Mr. 
Whitaker's  collection  and  were,  I  believe, 
taken  by  his  son— Joseph  R.  Whitaker,  m 
the  grounds  at  Rain  worth  Lodge.  The 
blue  variety  is  also  in  the  same  collection 
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71.    BRAMBLINO. 


Fringiiia  montifringiUd^  Linn. 

BcTg-fink  (Sweden). 
Vintan  (Lapland). 


MONTIFRINGILLA.— i1/<)if i  (L. )  =  mOU&- 
taiSf  fringiila^2,  Finch. 

Sise* — Len^  6X  >n. ;  expanse  lo  in. 

Pltuna^e. — Male  in  summer,  bill 
blutsh^black  ;  ejres  brown  ;  head,  sides  of 
neck,  and  back,  black ;  scalpulars  orange ; 
lesser  wing-ooverts  orange,  the  lower  row 
white ;  greater  wing-coverts  black,  tipped 
with  orange  and  white  ;  primaries  black, 
edged  with  lemon,  a  white  patch  on  inner 
web ;  secondaries  black,  bordered  with 
orange  ;  rump  white ;  upper  tail-coverts 
black;  tail  black,  middle  feathers  edged 
with  gre}',  the  two  outer  ones  white  on  the 
CNiter  web  at  the  base.  Throat  and  breast 
buff;  belly  white,  spotted  with  black  at 
the  sides ;  under  wing-coverts  lemon-yel- 
low; under  tail-coverts  yellow^ish-white. 
Legs  and  toes  brown  (fig.  i). 

In  Winter  the  colours  are  less  bright 
and  the  black  of  the  head  and  back  is 
obscured  by  broad  yellowish  margins  to 
the  feathers,  and  the  bill  is  bright  yellow 
except  the  tip  (fig.  2). 

The  Female  has  the  bill  horn-colour, 
the  feathers  on  the  head  and  back  dark 
brown,  with  broad  pale  margins,  which  al- 
most hide  the  dark  colour.  The  wings  and 
tail  are  more  dingy  in  colour  than  in  the 
male.  Under  parts  similar  to  male  but  not 
so  bright 

The  Young  are  similar  to  the  female, 
but  paler  and  duller  in  colour. 

Varieties. — Some  specimens  have  the 
throat  black,  and  one  is  figured  (fig.  3)  upon 
the  plate  fcom  Mr,  Bond's  collection ;  Mr. 


Gumey,  I  believe,  has  a  similar  specimen. 
Fig  4  represents  a  beautiful  specimen  from 
Mr.  Bond's  collection,  being  white  except 
a  few  feathers  in  the  wings. 

Note. — The  note  consists  of  one  syll- 
able, resembling  ''cree,  crec.*' 

Plight. —The  flight  rcsemWcs  that  of 
the  Chaffinch,  but  this  species  may  always 
be  distinguished  by  the  white  nmip. 

Migration. — Thu  bird  is  a  winter 
visitor  to  this  country,  .vriving  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  departing  again 
early  in  March. 

Pood. — ^This  consists  of  seeds  of  vari* 
ous  kinds,  both  stubble-seeds  and  those  of 
larger  kinds,  including  those  of  the  beech, 
of  which  this  bird  is  said  to  be  particularly 
fond. 

In  Confinement  the  ordinary  bird 
seeds  in  common  use  may  be  given.  The 
Brambling  has  been  known  to  breed  in 
confinement. 

Habitat* — This  bird  is  found  in  win- 
ter principally  in  the  eastern  counties  where 
it  frequents  farm  steads.  Some  seasons 
the  numbers  are  only  small,  but  at  other 
times  they  come  in  vast  flocks.  Sometimes 
they  associate  with  Yellowhammers  and 
Chaffinches. 

Abroad  this  is  one  of  the  commonest 
birds  in  the  North  of  Europe  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  is  found  as  far  south  as 
Algt-ria.  In  Asia  it  has  been  met  with  on 
the  Himalayas,  and  as  tar  east  as  China. 


Nest— The  Brambling  breeds  in  Nor- '      BfiTflrS.— From  four  to  six  eggs   U  iL- 
way  and   I  upland,    building  a   nest  very  !  usual  number,  though  sometimes  35  nz-.y 
iimilar  to  that  of  the  Chaffinch.       It  is    ^  seven  have  been  found  in  one  ct.-t.  Mi 
usually  placed  in  a  small  fir,  from  >ix  to    WheeUright  say^  * 'The  eggs  are  verj  Lk- 
ten  feet  from  th«  ground,  and  i*  conipo>cd  ■  those  of  the  Chaftnch,  bur  generrjy  a  tr.- 
of  fine  straw  and  bent-,  mixed  with  mos>    fie  .-mailer,  darker  in  the  grour.d  c-'. our,  ^1 
lichen,    and    p:e:es   of   wjsp's  nv^Xt,.   ar.d     'he  purple  lines  and  d.^ts   ::i  ^rr  olvwrr: 
lined  with  Hnc  bents,  and   fcathtrs  of  the     »'*>rr:ng  and  Summer  in  L^pUnd,":- ra?: 
Willow  Grouse.     Inst  ince.-»  are  recr.rdcd  ul        Varietie<  — The  lower  figure  reprc-fji 
this  bird  having  bred   in  Britain,  but  there     (^ie  laid  by  a  bird  in  Mr.  (.iregson's  av.^'j. 
seems  to  be  no  ^ubbtaniial  proof,  that  -uch     Mr.  Bond  inform*  me  that  he  has  secntggs 
is  the  case.  similar  to  the  pale  blue  eggs  of  the  rh-jf^-  - 
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72.    TEES  8PABBOW. 

BringUla  mentanmt,  Linn. 


I 


MONTANUS.— JViMii  (!*)>■«  moanttiiL 

Siae-'Lengtli  5X  in.;  expanse  9  in. 

Plllinaffe.~The  male  has  the  bin 
blackish;  eyes  bask;  top  and  back  ofhead 
red-bffown;  back  reddish  iimber*brown, 
streaked  with  black  in  the  centre  of  the  fea* 
thers;  wings  blackish-brown,  with  red- 
brown  margins  to  the  feathers;  greater  and 
lesser  wing-coverts  tipped  with  yellowish 
white;  rump  and  tail  umber-brown.  Under 
parts  dingy  white,  a  bUck  patch  00  the 
throat  which  extends  round  the  eye,  and 
another  on  the  ear-coverts  surrounded  with 
dii^y  white. 

The  Fbmalb  resembles  the  male,  but  is 
rather  less,  and  the  colours  not  quite  so 
brighL 

Immaturb  BIRDS  have  the  top  of  the 
bead  dull  orange  brown. 

Varieties.— The  only  variety  I  have 
seen  is  depicted  upon  the  plate  from  a  spe- 
cimen in  Mr.  Whitaker's  collection,  killed 
at  Woolwich,  but  that  gentleman  informs 
me  that  one  is  in  the  Nottingham  Museum 
which  has  all  the  colours  obscured  as  if  seen 
through  a  fog.  Mr.  Bond  also  informs  me 
that  one  nearly  white  is  in  the  Cambridge 
Museum. 

Note.— The  note  of  this  species  is  some- 
what like  that  of  the  Common  bird,  but 
shriller,  and  more  variable,  and  is 
sometimes  probnged  into  a  chattering  song. 

Fliirlit. — ^The  flight  and  general  man- 
ners much  resemble  those  of  the  House 
Sparrow. 

MirgatiOIt— A  resident  in  Britain 
throughout  the  year,  but  in  common  with 
other  small  birds,  it  flocks  in  winter,  visiting 
farm  steads,  and  stubble  fidsls,  and  in  the 


autumn  a  large  propottkm  visit  the  east 
coast  firom  the  continent 

Food. — During  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  seeds  of  various  kinds  form  the 
principal  food  of  this  spedca.  The  young 
are  fed  upon  insects  and  soft  food. 

In  CONPiNEMRMTtheymaybe  fed  upon 
hemp^  rape,  millet,  and  canary  seed. 

Habitat.— This  bird  is  scattered  wide- 
ly  over  the  British  Isles,  but  is  nowhere 
abundant.  In  some  places  it  is  fairly 
common,  but  local,  as,  for  instance,  near 
Wakefield.  It  ts  most  numerous  along 
the  east  coast  of  England  and  Scotland, 
rare  in  the  West,  still  rarer  in  Ireland,  and 
absent  from  Orkney  and  Shetbmd. 

Abroad  it  is  found  commonly  in  the 
Faeroes  and  throughout  North  Europe, 
rarer  in  the  South,  and  only  an  occasional 
visitor  south  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
range  in  Asia  extends  across  the  continent 
from  Russia  to  Japan,  and  it  has  also  been 
met  with  in  Java,  and  some  other  of  the 
Asiatic  Islands.  It  has  also  been  introduced 
into  America, 

Nest.— The  nest,  like  that  of  the  Com- 
mon bird,  is  composed  of  hay,  very  loosely 
put  together,  and  lined  with  feathers.  It  is 
placed  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  in  a  hole  in  a 
waU.  Occasionally  this  bird  will  build  under 
eaves,  but  generally  it  is  not  found  near 
to  human  habitations. 

EiCfgfS- — The  eggs  are  less  than  those 
of  the  common  Sparrow,  usually  more 
blotched  with  brown,  and  more  blunt  at 
the  small  end. 

Varieties.— The  eggs  of  this  species, 
like  those  of  the  House  Sparrow,  run 
through  various  degrees  of  markings. 
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73.    HOUSE  SPARROW. 

Fringilla  domestical  Linn. 


D0MESTICA= pertaining  to  the  habita- 
tions of  man. 

, — Length  (>%  in.  ;    expanse  9}^ 


in. 

Plumage. — Male  in  summer  bill  dark 

/ead-coiour ;    eyes  ha7el ;  top  of  head  dark 

ashy -grey,  behind  which,  is  a  chestnut  band 

narrow  in  the  middle  and  reaching  to  the 

eyes ;    following   this    is    another  greyish 

band  ;    back   greyi-^h-brown,   each  feather 

darker  in  the  centre  ;    lesser  wing-coverts 

chestnut-brown,  the  outer  row  tipped  with 

white,    forming   a   bar  across   the   wing ; 

greater  witfg-coverts  blackish -brown  edged 

with  dull  orange  ;  flight-feathers  blackish  ; 

rump  olive  brown  ;    tail   blackish.      Chin 

and  throat  a  black   patch,   which   extends 

around  the  eyes  and  over  the  bill ;    sides 

of  neck  dull  white,  shading  into  grey  and 

brownish  on  the  breast  and  flanks ;    legs 

and  toes  brown  (flg.  i). 

In  Winter  the  colours  on  the  head  and 
bnck  are  obscured  by  the  broad  grey  edges 
of  the  feathers. 

The  Female  is  without  the  black  patch 
on  the  throat ;  the  head  and  neck  are  pale 
brown,  with  a  light  streak  from  each  eye 
(fig.  2). 

Varieties  are  not  uncommon.  While — 

Purely   white    birds   are    not    unfrequent. 

One  is  in   Dr.   Mason's  collection,    taken 

from  a  nest  near  Huddersfield.     Mr.  Bond 

has  also  white  specimens.      A  pure  white 

bird  was  shot   at  Hetherset   in   December 

1863,  and   a  second  at    East  Tudenham, 

\K)ih  with  pink  eyes,  (Nat.  1864,  p.  147). 

Mr.  Marshall  has  two  white  ones  in  his 

collection. 

Pale. — Mr.  Whilaker  has  several  drab 
ones,  a  pale  one  killed  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  another  darker  drab  killed  near  Hull, 


the  latter  he  has  very  kindly  pnsentetl   to 
my  collection.      One  of  hi"*  specimens,  kd- 
e<l    near    Mansfield,   is  silver-grey   tinted 
with  brown  on  the  top  of  the  head.        An- 
other,   killed  in  Cambridgeshire,    has   the 
pinions  and  greater  wing-coverts  white  at 
the  base,  and  coloured  at  the  tips,  the  other 
parts  being  mealy.        Another,  shot  near 
Woolwich,  is  white,  tinted  with  red  behind 
the  head,  and  on  the  b.ick.       His  Notting* 
hamshire  specimens  include  one  silver-grey; 
a  female  with  all  the  colours  subdued,   and 
presenting  a  mottled  pate  brown  appearance 
(fig.  3);  another  similar  one  but  paler,  and 
one  dull  grey.       Mr.  Bond  has  one  silver- 
grey  ;  one  silver* white,  with  the  markings 
rust-colour,  the  latter  killed  on  Hackney 
Marshes  ;  one  reddish-drab  killed  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire.      One  of  a  cream*coloar,  and 
the  markings  in  bright  brown  and  light  grey, 
is  recorded  (ScL  Gos.  1869,  p.  aa).     A 
buff-coloured   one  is  recorded  from  near 
Norwich    (Nat.   1863,^  p.   147),    and  a 
second,    noted  in  the    same    paragraph, 
having  "the  upper  parts  of  its  plumage  of 
A  rich  cream-colour,  marked  with  a  few 
faint  bars  of  a  reddish  hue,  the  under  sur- 
face of  a  pale  cream-colour,  approaching  to 
white.'*    Mr.  Rowley  has  one  with  the  chin 
chestnut 

Pied. — Specimens  of  the  ordinary  colour 
but  more  or  less  marked  with  white  are 
most  frequently  met  with,  Mr.  Whitaker 
has  a  female  which  has  the  top  of  the  head, 
part  of  wing-coverts,  tail-coverls,  and  part 
of  tail  white,  killed  in  Notts  ;  another  pied 
male  (fig.  4),  and  a  second  male  with  flight 
feathers  and  tips  of  three  or  four  tail  feathers 
white,  Notts.  A  female  with  head,  most 
of  back,  rump,  tail-coverts,  one  tail  feather, 
wing-coverts,  and  i  or  2  secondaries  white* 


Notts ;  a  male  freckled  all  over  with  white, 
Sussex;  and  a  male  with  pinions,  tail- 
coverts,  and  tail  [white,  Notts,  f  Another 
male  is  white  on'the  top  of  the  head,  the 
back,  part  of  wing-coverts  and  secondaries, 
and  central  tail  feather, 'and  mottled  on 
under  parts,  Notts.  Mr.  Bond  ^hns  also 
pied  varieties,  and  one  in  the  Preston 
Museum  has  the  pinions  all  white  except 
the  two  first.  One  white,  with  a  few 
coloured  feathers  in  lhe*wings  and  tail,  is 
noticed  (Nat.  1863,  p,  171)  as  having  been 
seen  near  Belfast.  Pied  birds  are  noticed 
in  the  pages  of  all  the  zcmlogical  magazines. 
Mr.    II.   Andrews  sent    nie  a  very    i»retiy 


pied  bird,  killed  near  Borough  Bridge  in 
1 881,  and  I  have  killed  or  noticed  oth<:rs  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield. 

Melanic. — Dark  specimens  are  tart-*. 
F'ig.  Slrepresents  one]  from  Mr.  Whitaktr  ^ 
collection,  and  Mr.  Bond  has  another  ct  ['■..- 
same  cok>ur.  Sclby  says  he  has  seen  i^ta- 
mens  of  an  unvarying  blackiih-brown. 

Several  curious  ileformed  bilh  are  gi\  en  : 
figs.  I,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  fr^^m  Mr.  B«  r.  J  5 
collection,  fig.  5,  from  Mr.  Whit-icrV, 

Note-— The  "chip,  chip"  r*f  :hc  S:^i- 
row  is  too  well  known  lo  need  any  cr-raoital. 
Sometimes  it  has  a  low,  Imt  .sweeti-h  sore. 


I   ftiiiale. 


2  male 


3  fc-nialc. 


4  mule. 


5  m,il< 


Flight- -Thf  Hii^^lit  l)T  sli^.n  dl  t.inct's 
i>  in  a  alraij^hl  linr,  ami  }.«-rt"nriu(  «1  in  a 
fluttering  manner  ;  in  liJiijjer  dis'.'jiccs  it 
becomes  undulating. 

Migration.^ — Resident  tlirouj^h  the 
year. 

Food. — Up  to  recent  years  mo^t  nat- 
uralists have  looked  upon  the  Sparrow  as 
the  farmer's  friend,  and  drawn  special 
attention  to  ihelarge  number  of  caterpillars 


dos<  roved  during  the  breeding  '«ea.>on.  Tb  re 
cm  l-e  httlf  d'.'Ubl  that   numl»err  are  i^'^- 
in.yed  in  this  way,  but  like  most  other  p>-  \ 
thiu'^N.  it   is   i>  ssible    to   have   too  much. 
Anything   protected    to    increase    be}ond 
it>,  due  proportf>in   becomes    more  or  le-- 
a  nuisance,  and   there  can   be   no  don^t 
that  Sparrows  and  other  small  binls   have 
greatly  increased  since  the  passing  of  the 
"Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act."  A>  jl 
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consequence,  grain  and  seed  crops  have 
saffered  greatly,  insects  have  enormously 
decreased,  and  those  birds  which  feed 
either  eotirely  or  partly  on  grain,  have  been 
driven  bock  to  that  resourse.  In  Miss 
Onnerod's  last  Report  (1884),  is  much  val- 
uable information  relative  to  Sparrows'  food 
from  which  I  gather  that  CoL  Kusscl,  who 
has  paid  great  attention  to  the  matter,  is  of 
opinion  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  S|)arrow*.s  ■ 

food  is  com       The  effect  of  this  undue  in-  ^ 

1 

•crease,  for  which  some  of  the  bird  men  of 
this  country  are  responsible,  is,  that  now 
the  comiieMs  are  ravaged,  and  the  man 
who  has  toiled  to  provide  supplies  for  his 
fiamily  through  the  winte'r,  ha^  his  crops 
destroyed  and  laid  waste  by  Sparrows,  and  | 
other  small  birds,  and  the  outcome  is,  that 
"Spiirrow  Clubs"  are  again  instituted. 

In  Confinrment  the  Sparrow  will  eat 
almost  anything,  but  it  has  no  attractions 
as  a  cage-bird. 

Habitat.— The  Sparrow  is  generally 
f<Aind  near  the  dwellings  of  man,  and  is 
abundant  in  almo>t  all  parts  of  the  British 
Isle^,  except  some  of  the  outer  Scotch 
Islands,  and  the  high  mountains. 

Abroad  it  is  found  more  or  less  through- 
out Europe,  even  as  far  north  as  Finland. 
In  Siberia  it  is  found  following  the  inroads 
of  man,  as  far  as  north  latitude*  61,  also  in 
India,  Ceylon,  Belcx)chi<;tan,  I'ersia,  Kgypt 
and  the  Maderias.  It  w.is  introduced  into 
America  in  1 858,  as  a  destroyer  of  noxiou** 

insects  ;  nest  boxes  were  put  up,  which  were 
rapidly  taken  possession  of,  and  the  Sparrows 
have  so  much  increased,  as  to  outnumber  nil 
the  native  birds  collectively.  Now  a  i>  .1 
^reat  pest.  It  has  also  been  intrcHlut>.iirit>i 


Australia,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  Islands. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  constructed  of  h.ay 
or  straw  very  loosely  put  together,  an  irreg- 
ular mass,  sometimes  enough  to  BU  a  coal 
scuttle;  it  has  a  hole  at  the  side,  and  lined 
with  feathers.  Not  unfrequently  old  rags, 
paper,  twine,  or  any  soft  substance  is  used. 
It  is  placed  mo^t  frequently  on  the  top  of 
a  drop-sptnit,  under  tiles,  in  the  hole  of  a 
wall,  or  in  a  tree,  either  between  a  fork,  or 
against  the  bole  among  small  branches, 

T^^fB' — Five  to  six,  and  sometimes 
seven  eggs  are  laid,  and  there  are  several 
brotxls  in  a  season.  They  are  greyish-  or 
greenish-white,  more  or  less  spotted  with 
bluish-grey,  and  ashy-brown.  7*hey  vary 
considerably  in  the  extent  of  markings, 
usually  k>eing  some  modification  of  6gs.  I 
or  6. 

Varieties.  ~It  would  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine an  egg  to  vary  more  than  this  by  the 
use  of  so  few  colours,  and  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  J.  Whitaker,  F.Z..S.,  for  having 
permitted  me  to  look  through  an  extensive 
series  taken  about  Rainworth  Lodge 
during  the  present  year  (1885)  by  his 
SOD — Joseph  R.  Whitaker.  .  Figs.  I  to  7, 
are  selections  from  this  series.  There 
were  many  like  fig.  4,  with  the  ground  col- 
our quite  green,  all  of  which  had  the  mark- 
ings pale  and  indistinct.  Fig.  1  is  from  a 
s{)ecimen  in  Mr.  Gregson's  collection,  and 
I  have  another  almo«it  exactly  like  it. 
Purely  white  ej^:;s  sometimes  ocrnr,  and  I 
have  one  in  my  rollrrtion,  and  have  seen 
others,  pale  like  the  upper  fig\tre  on  the 
greenfinch  platr.  Otrasionally  the  markings 
.irc  tkep  red  a^  in  tig.  2. 


74.    OREENPINOH. 

Fringilla  chloris^  Linn. 


Chloiis,— rA/^«  (Gk.)=green. 

8iZ6, — Length,  a  little  over  6  in. :    ex- 
panse loX  in. 
Pluxnafire.— Adult  male,  bill  dull  flesh- 


colour,  d.irkest  at  the  tip;  eyes  harel.  The 
upper  parts  are  yellowish  olive-green,  lirt^'ht 
yellow-greeit  on  the  rump  ;  wings  olive- 
brown,  broadly  bordered  on  the  tertials 


with  pale  brown,  narrowly  on  the  seconda- 
ries with  greenish,  and  on  the  primaries, 
especially  towards  the  base  outwardly  with 
bright  lemon  yellow  ;  tail  blackish,  the 
two  middle  feathers  bordered  w^ilh  grey, 
the  rest  with  the  basal  half  lemon  yellow. 
Under  parts  more  yellow  shaded  with  grey 
al>out  the  checks,  and  passing  to  whitish  at 
the  vent.  I-cgs  and  toes  pale  brown  (fig. 
I). 

TifR  Femalr  differs  from  the  male  in 
being  much  less  yellow,  being  more  of  an 
olive-brown,  and  the  yellow  on  the  wings 
and  tail  is  les-:  bright. 

Immature  Birds  have  scarcely  any 
green  or  yellow  at  all,  and  immature  males 
are  very  similar  to  old  females. 

Varieties. — There  is  a  specimen  in  a 
collection  at  Iluddersficld  which  is  entirely 
of  a  pale  drab.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  one 
white,  killed  in  Norfolk,  and  one  cream- 
colour,  killed  near  Mansfield.  He  has  also 
one  with  the  colours  very  pale  from  Suffolk 
(fig  3),  and  two  pied — one,  a  female  (fig.  4) 
from  Derbyshire,  and  another  (fig.  2)  kil- 
led in  Notts.  One  in  the  York  Museum, 
is  nearly  white,  and  Mr.  Marshall  has  a 
pied  one  in  his  collection.  A  variety  is 
recorded  in  Grey's  "Birds  of  the  West  of 
Scotland,"  '*of  a  bright  yellow,  with  the 
exception  of  the  quill -feathers,  which  are 
pure  while,  killed  near  Kilmarnock.*'  ''A 
pale  green  variety"  is  recorded  (Nat,  1864 
p,  147)  as  having  been  killed  near  Norwich 
in  the  winter  of  i860.  Mr.  Bond  has  one 
white,  tinted  with  lemon  on  the  rump  and 
wiaj^s,  and  another  pale  one  (lig. 5)  killed 
ne.ir  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

Hybrids  sometimes  occur  between  this 
and  other  species.  Mr.  Bond  has  hybrids 
between  C.reenfinrh  and  Goldfinch,  and  be- 
tween (ireentiuch  and  Linnet.  Mr.  Whil.aker 
has  a  hybrid  between  Greenfinch  and  Linnet 
(see  pi.  78  fig.  6)  killed  m  CamDridgeshire. 
All  these,  I  believe,  are  crosses  between 
wild  birds. 

Note. — The  ordinary  note  is  a  kind  of 
loud  trill,  generally  uttered  frum  ihctop  of 


a  tree,  or  Fiomctimcs  when  on  ihc  wu.-^. 
During  the  breeding  season,   the  male  biifl 
makes  some  attempt  at  a  song,  but  it  is 
not  very  melodious,  and  composed  of  but  few 
notes. 

Flig^bt. — The  flight  is  ver}*  undulating, 
and  rather  quick.  In  spring  the  male  has 
a  very  flappy  butterf)y-Itke  flight,  which  is 
performed  (or  short  distances,  at  the  same 
time  uttering  a  kind  of  note  similar  lo  tlut 
produced  by  a  pea-whistle. 

Mifirration.— Many  of  the  birds  are 
resident  in  this  country  throughout  tlie  jcax, 
but  in  autumn  large  quantities  arrive  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  most  of  which,  probabky, 
come  from  abroad.     In*^  winter  the  yoonj 
and  old  associate  together,  and  visit  stubbk 
fields  and  stack-yards. 

Food. — Seeds  of  varioas  kinds,  and 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  leaves  of  young 
turnifksand  other  garden  crops;  even  the 
young  are  stated  to  be  fed  entirely  00  soft 
seeds.  During  spring  these  birds  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  newly  sown  seed-beds, 
and  when  once  they  find  out  where  the  seed 
is  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  keep  then 
away  as  long  as  any  remains. 

In  Confinement  it  will  live  upon  any 
of  the  seeds  in  common  use  for  birds,  with 
occasional  green  leaves  andfheads  of  plaa- 
tain,  groudsel,  &c.  Sometimes  they  be- 
come very  tame,  and  acquire  the  notes  of 
other  birds. 

Habitat. — Common  in  most  parts  of 

Britain,  the  only  places  where  it  is  at  all 

scarce  being  the  Outer  Hebrides,  Orkney 

and   Shetland,   where  it  is  only  a  winter 
visitor. 

Abroad  it  is  found  more  or  lessthrough- 
out  Europe,  breeding  as  far  north  as  Finland, 
also  in  Russia,  Western  Siberia,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Algeria  and  Morocca  In  the  Fae- 
roes, and  in  Palestine  it  is  a  winter  visitor. 

Nest. — Usually  placed  in  a  low  busli, 
or  in  a  hedgerow,  at  from  4  to  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  is  not  often  be^^un  before 
the  end  of  ApriL  The  outside  is  coniroicJ 


of  fibrous  root*^,  mixed  with  a  little  mo^«,  or 


jirinrijially  at   the    I.irjjc  end;    ?'''Tnctitnes 


sometimes  with  w..ol  ;  the  lining  being  of  ^  there  are  also  a  few  blackish  >treaks,  as  in 

finer  r^Kits,  horse-hair  and  a  few  ffnthers,  ;  ht;.  i. 

the  whnlc  rarher  lo<iseIy  put  f'.L'r'hor.  ;      ,»  ~.  .t     •      , 

J  »         s  I      V.\KnriF<. — Thev  vary  greatlv  m  t^e 

BfirfirS.-The  nnmber  vnric  fr  ni  4  to  ;  ,l,.p,h  ..f  the  s|v.ts ;   fi-.  3,  from  .\f'r.  Whit- 

6.     They  are  of  a  blnish-white.  V^.tched     ..^..^'^  coilortiAn  i? entirely  with-ut  <n/-.. 

and  si))i:cd  with  rod-bfiivvn  and  a-ihy-^rcy,    , 


75.    HAWFINCH. 

Frifi^iUa  coccoth  ra  ustes ,  To  m . 


Coo'OTnRAt'srrs.-—  C(^:u5  '(ik.)  -^  a 
berr>',  titrauo^Xo  hrcak. 

Si2d- — Length  7  in.  ;  expanse  11J2  in. 

Plumage. — Male  in  summer,  bill 
bluibh  ;  eyes  pale  grey  ;  lop ««f  head  .-range- 
brown,  paler  in  front  ;  ear-coverfs  rather 
more  orange  ;  around  the  back  of  the  neck 
is  a  bluish-grey  ollar  ;  back  d.irk  brown, 
orange-brown  on  the  rump;  loser  uing- 
coverts  black  ;  middle  and  greater  wing- 
coverts  white,  shading  to  yellow-brown  on 
the  inner  ones;  secondaries  and  primaries 
black,  with  steel-blue  outer  wcbs,  an<i  the 
latter  with  a  white  patch  on  the  inner  wel) 
of  each  ;  the  6th  to  loth  primaries  are 
fornte*!  like  a  hedging  bill  ;  tail,  the  two 
midille  feathers  orange-brown,  white  at  the 
tips,  the  rest  of  the  feathers  black  at  the 
base  ami  on  the  outer  wel»,  white  at  the  tip 
and  part  of  the  inner  web  ;  vent  an<i  umier 
tail-coverts  ])ure  white.  On  the  thro.it  is  a 
ilistinct  black  pitch,  which  e\ten<ls  roun«l 
the  eyes  and  over  the  bill;  around  the  throat 
j>atrh  is  a  yellowi-sh-while  shadi' ;  undcr- 
pirts  brownish-drab;  leg^  ami  t<»e-»  |>alf 
brown  (fig.  l). 

In  Winti-:r  the  colours  are  less  bright, 
and  the  bill  is  i)ale  horn-coUmr. 

TiiK  Kkmai.f.  ha>  the  patch  on  the  throat 

lc*^s,  an<l  it  does  not  extend  so  clearly  r«iund 

the  bill  and  eyes;  all  the  coliuirs  are    less 

bright,  and  the  orange-brown  of  the  male  is 

replaced  by  greenish-brown;  greater  winj;- 


I 


covert -ijrrey,  arid  rl.e  ouler  webs  of  the  pri- 
;nar:e>  and  >ei:on  laries  i)Iue-grey  (tig.  2). 

IvfMAiiKi:  H!Ri>r>  have  the  bill  tlesh- 
c««l'.ur,  .ire  witlv'Ut  the  ihr>.n-palch,  and 
m  ifJed  un  the  unvler  parts  with  l;ro\\n 
if'k'.  3)- 

Vakikiiks. — The  only  v.irieties  I  have 
>een  are  tuo  in  .Mr.  Bond's  collect  ion.  One 
(rig.  4)  was  killed  near  Harrow,  and  the 
other,  all  while  except  a  few  of  the  i)inic)ns 
and  tail  feathers  which  are  the  ordinary 
colour,  was  killed  on  Denmark  Hill,  near 
L)ndon. 

Note. — The  S(mg  is  described  as  low 
and  plaintive,  but  sweet,  something  similar 
to  that  of  the  Bullfinch,  an.l  that  in  mild 
we.Tther  it  is  continuetl  through  the  winter. 

Migrration. — bike  others  of  the  genus 
the  I  Hawfinch  is  partly  migratory,  and 
though  fount!  at  all  seasons,  rt(K'ks  may  be 
seen  during  spring  in  places  where  it  is  sel- 
dom found  .U  other  limes. 

Food. — Mr.  Henry  Doubled.iy,  who 
'ir-^i  notitred  the  habits  of  this  bird  in  Britain, 
<lrcw  .ilienti.>n  to  the  fact  thai  the  seeds  of 
the  Imrnbeam  forms  a  large  projK>rlion  of 
the  l>ird'r»  tare;  it  also  eats  haws,  cherries, 
pluuis,  seeds  tif  maple,  sycamore,  common 
and  Portugal  laurels,  (j;:c.  It  commits  great 
havo<'k  among  iK*as,  of  which  it  is  particu- 
larly fond.  Mr.  Whitaker  says  "The  Haw- 
finches did  a  great  deal  of  tlamgae  to  my 
peas ag.iin  last  year  (1877),  as  they  h...e 


done  for  the  last  four  j'ears.     I  think   from 
the  number  of  young  birds  that  there   must 
have  been  two  or  three  nests  at  Rainworth 
last  year,  but  I  could  never  succeed  in  find- 
ing them.     It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  ami  if  not 
carefully  looked  for  will   very  seldom  be 
noticed  ;  anyone    walking  in    the  garden 
sends  it  away  at  once  into   the  high   trees, 
and  it  is  only  by  hiding  that  you  can  get    a 
good  view  of  it.     It   gets   at    the  peas   by 
cutting  the  pods  with  its  strong  bill  just   a> 
if  done  with  a  knife,  taking  out  all  the  peas, 
and  leaving  the  empty  poil  hauf^ing  on  ihe 
plant.     Its  appetite    for  this    vegetable  i^ 
remarkable,   and  a   dozen   of  these    birds 
would  sttnn  clear  a  .>mall  garden  if  left   un- 
desturbed  ('Birds  of  NutiinghamNhire')." 

In  Confinkm1':nt  it  may  be  fed  upon 
sreds,  pe:is,  beech-masts,  haws,  kernels  of 
fruit,  and  berries  of  various  kinils. 

Habitat. — This  bird  frequents  forests 
and  wooded  districts,  especially  when  near 
gardens.  Epping  I'orest  seems  to  be  the 
sironghobl  of  the  species,  where  it  was 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  Doubleday.  Since 
then  it  has  increased  greatly  in  numbers, 
and  extended  wiilely  in  its  range,  and  has 
been  met  with  in  every  English  county, 
and  occasionally  in  Scotland  and   Ireland. 


It  ha>al>»)  bieil  more  or  le^'^in  must  of  the 
English  counties,  and  is  also  believed  to 
have  bred  l)oth  in  Scotlanil  and  Ireland  Imt 
the  fact  is  not  thunuighly  established. 

AiiRoAi)  it  isf«Hind  more  or  less  in  most 
of  the  European  C'tuniries,  generally  a  resi- 
dent, as  farn<»rih  a^  l-iidiiid  and  Ko,>.totj"in 
Russia.  It  is  al>o  r«»und  in  the  >«">u:ht*rn 
half  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  Ciiina,  Japan. 
I'ersia,  A>i4  Minor,  Palestine  and  North 
Afrira. 

Nest, — The  not  is  placed  in  a  bush. 
often  that  of  a  hawtiiorn.  It  is  c-'n>truct'>l 
of  twig>  lonsely  laid,  with  a  tlepres^ion  in 
the  centre,  lined  with  tine  grass-blades.  In 
a  nest  given  mci)y  Mr.  Whilaker,  and  taken 
this  season  (1S85)  at  Rainworth  Lodge,  the 
outside  is  composed  entirely  of  twigs  of  ihe 
honeysuckle,  and  I  believe  the  same  mater- 
ial is  generally  used. 

SgfgfS. — The  number  varies  from  4  to  6, 
and  are  pale  bluish-green,  blotched  and 
marked  with  odd  bolii  spl.ashes  of  sepia, 
occasionally  with  a  few  more  distinct  «larkcr 
lines.  The  figure  is  from  one  of  a  clutch  in 
a  collection  of  e,l:|.^s  formed  by  Mrs.  Whila- 
ker  upon  the  sho(.>ting  grounds  uf  Rainworth 
Lodge. 
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76.    GOLDFINCH. 


Fr  infill  a  cardiielia^  I.  inn. 


CarDUF.M^,  from  CarJuus  =  \\\Q.  thi-tlc. 

Size. — Length  5  in.;  exixinsc  9  in. 

'Plimnfl.gft.  —Male,  bill  pinkish-white, 
tipi>ed  with  black  ;  eyes  hazel ;  face  bright 
crimson,  the  colour  extending  all  round  the 
hasc  of  the  bill  to  beyond  the  eyes;  between 
bill  and  eyes  black  ;  tup  and  back  of  head 
black,  the  colour  extending  in  a  band  down 
each  side  of  the  neck;  back  yell  o  wish - 
brown  ;  wings  black,  with  a  broad  yellow 
band  across  the  greater  coverts  and  base 
of  primaries  ;  primaries  and  tertials  tipped 
with  white  ;  upper  taiUcoveris  white  ;  tail 
black,  the  middle  feathers  tipped  with 
white,  and  the  two  outer  ones  have  a  large 
white  patch  on  the  inner  web.  .  Throat  ()>e- 
low  the  crimson)  dull  while,  which  extends 
in  a  broad  band  over  the  ear-coverts  to  above 
the*  eyes ;  under  parts  dull  white  tinged 
with  brown  on  the  breast  and  sides  ;  legs 
and  toes  flesh-colour  (fig.  i). 

The  Female  has  the  bill  more  slender, 
the  crimson  on  the  face  is  less  bright,  not 
so  extensive,  and  often  intermixed  with 
black. 

Imm  \Tt'RE  Birds  have  the  whole  of  the 
upper  parts  greyish- brown,  shaded  with 
darker  brown.  The  crimson  on  the  face  is 
absent,  and  only  the  outer  tail  feathers 
have  a  white  spot.  The  black  on  the  head 
and  the  crimson  on  the  face  l)egin  to  appear 
before  winter. 

Varik  TIES. — There  is  a  recurrent  variety 
called  by  bird-catchers  the  "C'hevil"  gold- 
finch in  which  the  throat  is  white  up  to  the 
base  of  the  bill.  A  figure  (fig.  2)  of  this 
variety  is  given  from  one  in  Mr.  Bond*s 
collection.  In  the  same  collection  are  two 
specimens  pure  white  with  the  exception  of 
the  outer  web  of  the  pinions  are  yellow,  and 
showing  crimson  round  the  face  of  the  male 


but  n«»t  nf  iho  female.  K  \\l\it<*  ttni-  is  in 
J  Mr.  .\lar>l).ill\  colUttitjn,  and  anf>ilu'r  is 
j  mCMtione<l  in  'Science  (.M>>^ip*  for  January, 
;  1862.  Mr.  Gurney  has  a  jule  coloured 
Sf)eciinen,  ami  Mr.  Bond  has  one  (fig.  3) 
with  the  back  siKer-grey,  and  another  sim- 
ilar but  the  oack  darker,  as  well  as  several 
pied  and  a  black  one  (fig.  4).  An  immature 
bird  is  recorded  (Nat.  1S64,  p.  1 43)  as 
having  been  killed  near  Ilellesdon  in  Xov- 
eniWr  1863  having  the  back  pale  buf!', 
cheeks  and  under  parts  white,  tinged  with 
pale  yellowish  at  the  sides,  crown  of  the 
head  and  wings  of  the  usual  colour.  One 
is  mentioned  in  the  last  edition  of  V^arrell 
with  a  red  crescentic  patch  behind  the  black 
band  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  tinted 
with  yellow  on  the  breast. 

Hybrids. — Mr.  Bond  has  a  hybrid  be- 
tween Goldfinch  and  Greenfinch,  also  two 
between  Goldfinch  and  Linnet,  one  of  them 
killed  in  Phcjenix  Park,  Dublin.  Mr.  Whit- 
aker  has  a  hybrid  between  Goldfinch  and 
Linnet  (fig.  5).  Another  hybrid  is  between 
a  Goldfinch  and  Bullfinch  (fig.  6)  which  Mr. 
Gregson  showed  me  alive  in  the  possession 
of  his  son,  it  having  been  bred  in  captivity; 
this  bird  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordin- 
ary Goldfinch.  The  Goldfinch  also  readily 
crosses  with  the  Canary,  and  these  hybrids 
are  specially  valued  for  their  superior  song. 

Note. — The  song  of  the  Goldfinch  is 
very  sweet  and  beautiful,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  bird  is  much  prized  as  a  cage« 
bird.  It  is  commenced  in  March,  and 
continued  far  into  the  summer. 

B^Srllt. — The  flight  is  rather  quick, 
the  bird  sailing  off,  when  disturbed,  to  some 
distance,  often  in  sweeps  and  curves.  At 
other  times  they  simply  move  to  another 
batch  of  thistles,  twittering  as  they  take 
wing. 


Food.— T-«  o. '.:--:-  -'  -c-7  t  -.•  .-'    .  ___  .^. .    _^-^-  -^Z  ^,-  ^J^,  -    .v.: 


:cr 


f      .       V.    •      r  - -.     _    ^-    _,,..        J.    _  ..        :r_.:  :ree,  :r  ir  izcTcrjrc-cn  ■  r  ether  sTJ'-I. 

c   >     ^     •     -   r- -  •-  •     «*---    ••-*.  •;-  ■  2^i  ^i"^'  ^c^-ertlr  »hcrc   the  lei.es  *st 

r    '  ,       -    •    '■   --^•-.-  '  ,.:  ^^.  •  •*  r^- — -.•    '  ri.*.hrr  th:^^      It  :»  crr.r*  St  xi  cf  £:::«:% -Ts- 

f  ♦',••'*.    -      '   .•  .  .,^,.  :     T'  .'  '-•, -:^-     -'.incc  :h:i:  c-'tr^eN  in  'he  mav.   '^--j-i  ^  :* 

-    .    r.  ,',.^    «-   -h   '- -v   '^^    -  r*-.^      ::»Ti  fr- rr:  thi>tle  or  w.l!  :w.  h^j  ir.l  tV.- 

h>  .:.  .:.•..  4  '-r.-rr.  A.'h  fr-.-h  r  .ir-r.  Large  *-^'=^  Thef.^-ire  i>  t^'^er,  fr  .'^.  a  n-v.  .n" 
<^  .:  •:•.'.-,  '.{'.r.-.r-:  ...r :,  arc  ar.r.^il.y  ca^j;:,:  °^^  ->  ^^f-  I^v.^fr ^morcat  NUr'.v^w.  fc^.^js 
by  i,.r.-.at.:v.r,.  L-f.re  the  pacing  of;  E^gs.— F:ur  or  hve  is  th«  :i?ujl1  n-x- 
t;.':  "-.v...!  h.ri,'  Protect. -,n  Ac:"  it  wa^  no  |  ^e^^  1-^.^.^  ^^  HuUh-i^hltj,  with  a  f.* 
urij.ial  t/.ing  for  the  Brighton  catchers  lo  j  5p.:,»s  ^nd  ]inc<  of  rci-broua  aj^-i  Fir:>„ 
l^/.c  f  >r:y  ioz-ns  in  a  >ir.glc  mori.ir.g.  j  chiefly  at  the  large  tr.i 
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77.     SISKIN. 

Frin^illa  spiitus^  Linn. 


Spini'S.— From  a  C'.k.  word  signifying 
••I  chirp  shrilly**.— B.  C).  T.  (at. 

Biae.— Male,  length  about  ^K  »"•  5 
expanse  9  in.  The  female  is  rather  small- 
er. 

Plumafire.— The  Adult  Malf  in 

<>UMMER  has  the  bill  orange-bro^n  j  eyes 
brown ;  top  of  head  black,  a  yellow  streak 
over  the  eye,  and  a  dusky  one  below  it ; 
back,  nape,  and  lc»er  wing-coverts  olive- 
brown  streaked  with  darker  ;  wings  black- 
ish with  the  tips  of  the  greater  wing-coverts, 
edgc>  of  the  primaries  narrowly,  and  of 
the  tcriials  broadly  bordered  with  yellow; 
all  the  winij-feathcrs  arc  broadly  yellow 
at  the  iKisc  ;    rump  yellow  ;    upper  tail- 
c.iverti  olive-brown ;    tail,  the  two  centre 
feathers  blackish,  the    rest    yellow,    and 
blackish  at  the  tips,  except  the  two  outer 
ones,  which  have  the  outer  welis  black  ex- 
cept  at  the  base.      Throat  black ;  breast, 
sides  of  neck  and  car-covcrts  yellow,  shad- 
ed  with  greenish  ;    under  parts  grcenish- 
yeUow.  shaded  with  white  at  the  vent,  and 
streaked  with  olive-brown  at  the  sides  and 
flanks  ;  l»gs  and  toes  brown  (tig.  I). 

In  Winter  the  bill  is  lead-colour, 
the  yellow  is  less  bright,  and  the  black  on 
the  head  and  chin  olwcured  b)  the  brown 
eilges  of  the  feathers. 

TiiElFiMALRis  \^iihfut  the  bbck  on 
the  crown  and  throat,  has  none  of  the 
bright  yellow,  and  the  whole  streaked  with 
olive-brown  (fig.  2). 

Immature  Birds  are  without  yellow, 
except  a  little  on  the  primaries  and  tail, 
the  whole  colour  l>eing  -brownish -buff, 
streaked  with  blackis*,  as  in  the  female. 

Varieties  arc  rare,  the  only  one  I  have 
seen  is  in  Mr.  Whiiaker's  collection  (fig. 


3).  Mr.  (liimey  ha>,  1  b.'llcv.',  a  yellow 
one  in  his  collection.  Selby  s.-  y.  "*fchitc 
and  other  vnricties  are  frequently  fourol.*' 

Note. — The  ordinary  note,  which  the 
bird  is  incessantly  uttering  while  searching 
for  f<KKl.  is  a  kind  of  twiitcr,  but  in  spring 
the  male  begins  a  pleasant  song  which 
h.is  lieen  compared  to  the  runningibmn 
of  clockwork. 


Plijrllt.— The  flight  and  general  habits 
much  resemble  those  of  the  tits,  twittering 
and  turning  round  the  branches,  jmrticular- 
ly  those  <»f  alder,  tearing  away  at  the  cat- 
kins, and  then  flying  off  to  the  next  tree. 
They  work  in  bands,  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable  numl)ers,  often  associating  with 
Redix>les. 

Miffratio^l-— ^''^^^  <>f  t^»s  species 
visit  this  country  in  Septcml>er.  coming 
from  the  north,  most  of  them  departing 
again  about  April.  These  visits  arc,  how- 
ever, very  uncertain,  some  seasons  the  birds 
come  in  thousamls,  while  at  others  not 
one  can  I*  found.  A  few,  more  particular- 
ly in  Scotland,  remaining  through  the 
summer  to  brcetl. 

Food.— The  seeds   of    alder,    birch, 
l)eech,  and  st>metimcs  those  of  low  plants. 

In  Confinement  the  Siskin,  or  Abl>er- 
devine  as  bird-fanciers  call  it,  is  a  lively 
and  merry  bird,  esi>eciany  in  an  aviary, 
where  it  has  plenty  of  room.  It  crosses 
readily  with  the  Canar}',  and  hybrids  arc 
priied  for  their  sui^irior  song.  The  Siskin 
may  l)e  fed  upon  any  small  seeds,  and  it 
readily  breeds  in  captivity. 

Habitat.— The  flocks  of  this  species 
are  generally  found  where  the  alder  or 
other  trees  abound  which  will  furnish  them 


with  foo<l.  One  winter  many  years  apn,  (i.-Mhiuli.  an«l  i- plac< 'I  in  n  fir  trer.  ii. 
vast  flocks  of  these  birds  frequented  some  j  thick  l)rush\v«H>d,  r>r  even  in  a  frr/c  1  n-h. 
alder  trees  which  grow  along  a  watercouse  j  The  nest  has  been  frequently  fonna  ii. 
near  Huddersfield.  It  is  a  comnwn  visitor  i  Scotland,  where  the  lirds.  no  d'-iilit,  bneJ 
to  the  North  of  Kni^land,  less  frequent  in  ,  every  year  ;  it  has  aKn  been  met  wiih  in 
Scotland  (except  in  summer),  and  has  been  |  l)oih  Kngland  ami  Walc-^.  a>  far  >«>iiih  as 
observed  in  Ireland.  I  Kent,  and  al.so  in  Irelautl. 

Abroad  it  is  found  throughout  Europe.  '       BgM.-The  e^gs  ver^  nuieh  resemble 

It  is  a  summer  bird  in  the  north  as  far  as  ,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^.  .-.oldhnch.    b'ui  lYof.  Neut-.n 

Finland,  and  also   in  certain  fir   <listncts     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,  ^^,  distinguishe«l,  when  two 

more  south.  It  is  found  across  North  Asia,  '  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^.^^.^ 

and  as  far  as  China  and  Japan.  It  has     ,     .,  ,      ,         r»L    ^    r  .u>.  k^:  i  •« 

•'   *  by  the  ground-colour  of  those  of  the  ^>lsk.n 

also  been  reported  from  Morocco  and  the  ,  .      •  i-  u.i    ii     -  .:^» .  .u,...  .,^  »i  . 

'  !  having  a  slightly  bluer  tmt ;  they  arc  al.v) 

Canary  Islands.  .  ^^^j^^^  smaller.  The  number  is  usually 

Nest. — The  nest  resembles  that  of  the  .  four  or  five. 
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78.    LINNET. 

Fringilla  cannabina^  Linn. 


Cannabina,    from     cannabis  (Lat.)^ 
hemp. 

Size- — Male  lefttjth  53^  in. ;  expanse 
9^^4  in.     KeniaJe  railitrr  niiialler. 

Plumage. ~T UK  .Mai.k  in  Breed- 
ing Drkss  h;i.s  ihc  bill  bluish,  yellowish 
at  the  l>ase  of  the  lower  mandible ;  eyes 
haxle  ;  top  of  head  glossy  red,  the  rest  of 
head  and  neck  greenish-grey ;  back  and 
wing-coverts,  as  well  as  part  of  tertiaU, 
chestnut -brown  ;  rest  of  wings  blackish, 
the  primaries  narrowly  edged,  and  the  ler- 
tl.nls  tip])ed  with  paler  colour;  the  outer 
web  of  pr'miries  white  at  the  base  ;  upper 
tail-coverts  grey:  Uil  blackish,  with  narrow 
white  ^tripes  on  the  outer,  and  l)road  ones 
on  the  inner  webs.  Throat  grej'iih-white, 
s  reaked  with  olive- brown ;  breast  bright 
rosy,  passing  to  dull  white  at  the  vent,  and 
shaded  with  |)ale  chestnut  at  the  sides ;  legs 
and  toes  brown  (fig  1), 

Birds  with  the  bright  scarlet  on  the  l)reast 
and  head  fully  developed  are  not  common, 
the  males  frequently  having  the  rosy  on 
the  breast  either  absent,  dull  in  colour,  or 
mixed  with  brown  feathers.  Some  natura- 
lists, Mr.  Hancock  amongst  the  number, 
believe  that  the  male  bird  assumes  the 
red  breast  for  the  first  season  only,  and 
afterwards  assume  and  continue  in  the  garb 
of  the  female.  Judging  from  analogy  this 
seems  very  improbable,  and  the  theory  is 
doubtless  Insed  upon  observations  on  cag- 
ed birds,  which  do  lose  the  n>sy  lint  when 
caged,  and  never  again  assume  it  in  cap- 
tivity. It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
in  the  North  of  England,  cock  birds  may 
often  be  found  breeding  entirely  without 
the  ttA  breast,  while  in  the  South,  Mr. 
Bond  infonns  me,  the  red  is  generally 
present  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  while 


in  Ma«lcria  it  is  stated,  the  birds  retain  it 
all  the  year  round. 

In  Winter  the billis brown,  hom-colout' 
on  the  lower  mandible;  the  red  on  thehend 
and  bre.ast  is  entirely  absent,  but  traces  of 
it  may  be  seen  by  blowing  up  the  feathers, 
and  the  head  and  neck  are  darker.  The 
feathers  of  the  back  are  margined  with 
lighter  colour,  while  the  throat  and  under 
parts  are  darker,  streaked  with  brown  on 
the  breast. 

The  FEMALRhas  the  whole  of  the  colours 
more  uniform, the  head  being  darker  and 
the  back  duller  than  in  the  male  ;  the  re<i 
on  the  head  and  breast  is  not  present,  and 
the  spotting  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
breast  (fig.  2). 

Immature  Birds  resemble  thefeiflale, 
but  arc  more  grey  in  colour. 

Varieties  are  not  unfrequent.  Of  pure 
white  birds  Mr.  Bond  has  one,  and  a  sec- 
ond with  only  a  few  feathers  in  the  wings 
and  tail  ordinary,  and  a  third  reddish-buff. 
Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Whitaker  have  each 
two  pure  white. 

Pied  ones  are  fairly  common.  Mr.  Whit- 
aker has  one  (fig.  4)  killed  in  Bedfordshire, 
another  white  with  a  few  dark  spots  on 
pinions  and  tail,  killed  in  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Gumey  has  one  pied  bird.  Mr.  Bond  has 
a  pied  one  from  Brighton,  and  another 
much  suffused  with  grey  on  wings  and  tail. 
Figs.  3  and  5  are  from  a  male  and  female 
in  Mr  Gregson^s  collection.  One  with  a 
white  collar  is  recorded  (Nat.  i864,p.  14S). 
Sometimes  the  rosy  breast  is  replaced  with 
lemon-yellow. 

MEI.ANIC  specimens  are  rare,  the  only 
one  I  have  seen  being  in  Mr.  Whitaker's 
collection ;  it  is  black  with  brown  edges  to 
the  wing  feathers,  and  spotted  with  white 


on  the  head  and  back,  and  is  a  Notts  bird. 
Hybrids.— Fig.  6  represents  a  hybrid 
between  Linnet  and  Greenfinch,  in  Mr. 
Whitaker's  collection,  killed  in  Cambridge- 
shire.  (See  also  Greenfinch  and  Goldfinch.) 

Note.— The  song  of  the  IJnnet  is 
sweet  and  melodious,  and  on  this  account 
large  quantities  are  caught  and  sold  as 
cage-birds. 

Plifirht.— Quick  and  undulating,  the 
bird  sometimes  whoeling  in  circles  before 
alighting,  twittering  diiring^fliglit. 

Migration.  — Found  in  ih's  country 
throughout  the  year,  but  partly  migratory. 
FIo«:ks  m;iy  be  seen  at  most  seasons,  es- 
pecially in  the  niitumn,  when  many  pass 
over  to  the  continent,  returning  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

Pood. — All  kinds  of  small  seeds,  es- 
pecially those  of  thx,  hemp,  turnip,  mus- 
tard,  &c.,  and  also  berries  and  insects. 

In  Confinkment  it  will  eat  any  of  the 
seeds  in  comnvin  use.  If  caught  in  the 
autumn*  or  reared  from  the  nest  these  birds 
soon  become  tame,  and  if  taken  young 
may  be  taught  to  whistle  airs. 

Habitat.— Almost  equally  distribnt- 


I  ed  over  the  British  Isles,  except  in  the  ex- 
treme north.     It  frequents  commons  and 
I  rough  places  where  there  is  plenty  of  fur/e 
j  during  the  breeding  season,  and  cultivate«i 
parts,  stack-yards,  &c  in  the  winter. 

Abroad  it  is  met  with  commonly  m  all 
parts  of  Europe  except  the  extreme  north, 
generally  a  partial  migrant.  It  is  also  re- 
corded from  Turkestan,  Persia,  Asia  .Minor, 
Pale>tine,  Egypt,  Algeria  and  the  Canary 
and  Maderia  Islands. 

Nest.— Most  frequently  in  a  furre- 
i)ush,  or  in  a  ihorn,  and  is  conii>oscKj  of 
moss,  rtx)ts  and  wool, lined  with  ha»r  and 
feathers.  The  figure  Is  taken  from  a  very 
pretty  nest  sent  me  by  Mr.  F.  Kerry,  from 
Harwich  ;  it  is  lineil  with  white  hor>e-hair. 
Sometimes  the  nest  is  composed  entirely 
offibreous  nx^ts.  If  is  Ixigun  in  April, 
and  there  are  two  broods  in  a  season. 

Egg's.— From  four  to  six  ;  faint  bluish- 
white,  sjiotted  and  shaded,  usually  at  the 
large  end,  with  red -brown  and  blackish- 
purple.  They  vary  much  in  the  extent  of 
the  markings,  some  having  a  few  black 
lines.  They  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Greenfinch. 

Varietiks.— Eggs      entirely    without 
sp)isare  by  no  means  uncommon. 
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79.    LESSER  REDPOLE. 

rriti^iUa  rufeMtnSy  ViciL 


Ri'KtSCFNS. — /V/i  (I. at.)     rcil. 

Si*6.— Male,  Icnjjth  4*2111.;  c\j»:inM 
8  '4  in.     Female  rather  suiallrr. 

Plumage.— Thr  Ann.i  Mai.k  in 
St'MUtK  ha:»  the  bill  dark  hi>rn-coiour, 
the  lower  mandible  yelU^wish  at  the  ba.se  ; 
eyes  hotel ;  top  of  head  bright  i;l<*ssy  red  ; 
rest  of  head  and  up))er  parts  <laik  brown, 
the  feathers  edged  with  grey i.sh- while  at  the 
sides,  giving  a  striped  appearance  :  (greater 
wing-coverth  tipped  with  the  ^ame  light 
c<»lour,  forming  a  band  across  the  wing; 
wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
narrowly  ed:;ed  with  white  ;  rump  n>s}- 
pink.  Thrial  hlark;  brtrast  deep  rn«.y- 
pink,  shading;  to  l)lut>h-whitc  on  the  under 
ports,  and  >treaked  with  brown  at  the  sides; 
legs  and  toc^  «lark  brown  Ui^.  l). 

In  VVisrhR  the  (xile  margins  of  the 
feathers  arc  l>r«>a<ler,  and  thejjink  on  the 
brcAsit  i.s  le«s  eMen.>ive. 

The  t>  mai.k  is  paler  than  the  male, 
and  more  sireake<i  with  brown  on  the 
under  parts ;  the  red  on  the  crown  uf  the 
bead  IS  less  bright,  an<l  the  pink  on  the 
breast  and  rump  in  entirely  absent. 

iMMAruKK  Birds  have  the  feathers  on 
the  upper  parts  broa<lly  margined  \%ith 
light  coh.nr,  and  thjse  on  the  thrt>at. 
breast  and  sides  are  tip|>eil  with  brown. 

The  NoRTHKKiN  Rack,  known  in  this 
country  a^  the  Mf  aly  khi>Kii.K  (grasisUa, 
Swcflcn;  om  ohsit^asch,  Laplami)  is, 
probably,  nothing  more  th.in  a  race  of  this 
specie*.  It  differs  in  being  alxmt  half  an 
inch  longer,  and  in  having  the  li^ht  mar- 
gins of  the  feathers  much  broader,  giving 
the  bird  a  mealy  api)earance.  In  habits, 
food,  structure  of  the  nest  and  colour  of  the 
e,jgs,  it  agrees  with  o"'  bird,  and  there  is 


no  nmrc  'lifference  lietwcen  the  two  than 
there  is  Ulwi-t-n  the  British  and  Scandan- 
avian  races  ofihe  l^in^-iailed  Tit,  or  in 
the  three  lorins  of  <ine  of«>tir  Hriti.sh  butter- 
flie>  -  l.ycitna  Af^^ms,  This  i:i  the  true 
Fringilla  iinana  of  Linn.eus,  and  from 
its  wide  geographical  range  should,  per- 
h.i}x,  be  c«msiderefl  the  type  (t'tj;s.  1  \  I, pis* 
bo-i  ^  Ixxx-i). 

Thk  AK<Tir  Rack  is  found  in  still 
higher  northern  latitudes.  Thi>  race  is  a 
little  larger  than  the^mealy  bird,  the  pale 
margins  of  the  feathers  still  broader  and 
pure  white,  so  that  the  whole  bird,  except 
the  top  of  the  head,  is  a  beautiful  mealy 
w  hite.  An  example  of  this  race  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Hancock  a.s  having  l)een  knocked 
down  with  a  cUxl  of  earth  near  Whitburn, 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1855.  Another  is 
recorded  ( *  Nat .'  1864,  p.  148)  as  *'  a  white 
variety  of  the  Mealy  Red  pole,  shot  near 
.Norwich  in  1857." 

Va R I K Ti  Ks  are  rare.  Mr.  Whitakcr  has 
a  (>air  pure  white  killed  in  Notts  ;  also  a 
pie<l  one  (hg.  3»  from  the  same  county. 
The  same  gentleman  has  lately  added  a 
buff  sprcimen  to  his  collection,  killed  near 
Leicester  by  his  brother — W.  Whitaker, 
Ksq.  Mr.  Bf>nd  has  also  one  pure  white* 
and  another  with  a  white  patch  on  each 
cheek.  Mr.  .Marshall  has  a  pied  one  in 
his  collection.  Sometimes  the  red  is  re- 
placed by  yellow,  as  in  the  Linnet. 

Note. — The  call-note  resembles  the 
<;yl!ables  ** tweet,  tweet,"  but  in  spring 
the  male  has  a  clear  and  pleasant  song. 

Plififht.— Very  light  and  graceful, 
much  like  that  of  the  Siskin, '  which  this 
bird  greatly  resembles  in  all  its  habits. 


London. 

Pood.  —  Seeds  of  varinn';   kinds,    both 


Migration.— Fo»»nd  all  throu^di  the  1  out  of  Britain.  Theranj^e  of  the  Mealy  ur 
year  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  ihe  North  |  Northern  rai:e  is  on  the  contrary,  very 
of  England,  but  is  more  a  winter  visitor  to  extensive,  being  found  across  ihe  northern 
the  South.  The  northern  birds  move  '  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The 
more  south  in  the  autumn,  returning  in  the  Arctic  race  is  found  witliin  the  Circle,  being 
spring.  Flo.ks  of  the  Mealy  Redpole  '  common  in  (ireenUmd. 
visit  this  country  every  winter,  more  par- 
ticularly the  N.)rth  and  Kast  o(  Scotland,  Nest.  -Usually  piac-d  in  a  :horn.  b-.it 
but   has   been  observed    as    far    south    as     sometime^  ai;ainst  liu- skU- of  a  tree,  anir-ng 

^mall  iwii^^.      It  is  coiMj).>sed  of  ino»    ai.'i 

Ilia  le>  of  t^ra^s,  lined    sviih  down   orf  the 

catkjn><  of   wdlow,  arni    ^oiuctimc*  hair  n 

of  low  plants,  thistles  and   those  of  alder     {-^.-^,1^^.^,.      u  i^  cinjvui  and  deep.       Mr. 

and  birch.  I  whecKvri-ht    nivs  the  ne^t  of  the  Mcaiy 

In  Conkinfmint  small  seeds  and  seed-  !  Rcdjiole  in   the  Lap  woods,  ia  one  of  the 

heads  of  dandelion,  thistle.  grt>undscl,  ^:c.  |  u\n^i  beautiful  objects,  being  made  ol  tine 

may  be  given.  1  ^icks  and  lined  \silh  white  down  of  the  wil- 

Habitat.- Th<.    h&.Uh      rve,      or  ;l"«,orwlr.tclc-..tlicrsofthe  willowpouse. 

Lesser   Rr,!,..!..  r..   it    is  rallcl    hm;    is  !      g  ,,„„,„„,,,.;,,, he  usual  siu.r.g. 

conmvM,i..  ilu-  n,.,.lKr.  |,..r.K...f  lir>l;»n.  ,  The,  .m- l.lni.h-t;rccn.  stx.tt«l al  ihc  th-.k 

frcciuentiiig  WO.  .de<l  di.>tru  t>.  ,     •,,        .       ,  i  v,u^L.;..k 

»  '^  ,  1  end  with  rust-colour  and  bkackisn. 

AlJROAl*  ilu-  I.e^sf r  race    is  ronfined  to  > 
,  yy      .    r\  r        II   1-  .1         Vak I KTiKS  without  si>jts  have  Iwrcn  met 

the  extreme  \\  est  of  lairoijc.  from  1  lobiiiul  I        >  .\t\i'. •  ^.^  t 

I     M  I  .1  .    i^     J     wiih:  (.ne  i^  riN  en  in  my  own  collection. 

to  ihe  P>  rcTiro,  and  is  nut  known  Xo  breed     ^^'''* ,  ^  u^  i    ^^  ^  j 
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80.    TWITE. 

FringUla  flax'irostris,  Linn. 


/ 


P 


Fl-AViROSTRis. — Flavus  (Lt.)  =yellow, 
r^j/ri///i  =  beak. 

Size. —  Length  5X  *«•»  expanse  near- 
ly 9  in. 

Pluxnagro* — The  Male  in  Summer 
has  the  bill,  pinkish«yelluw  ;  eyes  ha/el ; 
all  the  upper  parts,  f except  the  rump,  and 
including  wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  each 
feather  bordered  with  ochrcnus,  and  the 
greater  wing-coverts  tipped  with  yellowish- 
white,  forming  a  bar  across  the  wing  ; 
rump  pinlc  Throat  ochreous ;  umler  parts 
dull  white,  streaked  with  brown  on  the 
broast  and  sides  ;  legs  and  toes  dark 
brown  (6g.  2). 

In  Winter  the  pink  on  the  rump  is  less 
bright,  and  the  upper  parts  present  a 
lighter  appearance,  owing  to  the  light 
itiargins  of  the  feathers. 

The  female  differs  in  wanting  the 
pink  rump. 

Imm.\ture  Biros  resemble  the  female, 
but  the  legs  feet,  and  the  general  plumage 
lighter. 

Varieties  are  rare.  Mr.  Bond  has 
one  pure  while,  and  when  living  had  pink 
eyes;  he|has  another  (fig.  3)  pied  with 
white  on  the  wings  kille<i  near  Brighton. 
Mr.  Gurney  has  a  light -coloured  bird  in 
his  collection,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  buff- 
colniire<l  om-  killed  near  Huddersfield.  A 
pair  jH'rfecily  white,  are  recorded  *Zo(>l.' 

p.  2953- 

NotO. — The  call-note  resembles  the 
word  "twite"  whence  the  name  of  the 
s^^ecie^.  The  male  has  a  song,  almost 
e((u:il  to  that  of  the  Red  pole. 

Fligfllt. — The  flight  is  somewhat  rap- 
id and  undulating,  generally  sweeping  in 
curves  before  settling. 

^iGfration. — Though  found    at    all 


seasons  in  the  north,  in  autumn  these  birds 
flock,  and  many  of  them  pass  through  the 
eastern  counties  and  cross  the  Channel, 
returning  again  the  following  spring. 

Food. — This  consists  of  the  seeds  of 
wild  plants,  which  it  gathers  either  from 
the  plants  themselves,  or  from  corn-ricks 
and  stack-yards.  It  does  considerable 
damage  sometimes  by  nipping  off  the 
toj)s  of  young  turnips  and  cal>bages. 

In  Confinement  it  may  be  treated 
like  the  Linnet,  but  it  has  not  many  attrac- 
tions as  a  cagc-bini,  except  for  those  who 
wish  to  study  its  habits  in  an  aviary. 

Habitat. — The  Twite  is  abundant 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  both  in  the  islands 
and  on  the  mainland.  It  is  not  unfrequent 
in  the  North  of  England,  common  in  some 
parts,  and  is  also  plentiful  in  Ireland.  It 
is  a  miKjrland  bird,  and  south  of  the  Hum- 
l>er  it  is  rare.  In  winter  it  may  be  found 
in  stubbles  and  pastures  in  lowland  districts. 

Abroad  it  summers  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Kuro}>e,  and  is  found  as  a  migrant  in 
autumn  and  winter  in  (iermany,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Switrerland,  and  in  severe 
winier>  even  further  south. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  placed  among 
heather,  at  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  is  composed  of  tlry 
grass  and  tine  heather  stems,  lined  with 
wool,  hair,  feathers  or  fibre ous  roots. 

BfiffifS.  -Knur  or  five  is  the  usual  num- 
l)er,  buls«)nietimes  six  may  be  found  in  one 
nest.  They  are  pale  bluish-green  six)tted 
and  streaked  with  re<l -brown  and  purple. 
They  arc  paler,  larger  and  generally  more 
elongated  than  those  of  the  Redpole. 

Variktiks. — My  late  friend,  Mr.  Jas, 
Varley,  once  took  a  nc:»t  n*ar  Iludders- 
field,  coniainiag  six  pure  white  eggs. 
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QewM  II.    PjrrliBlii,  Brl:»son. 


Pyrrhula,  from  /*yrros^t<id. 
Only  one  ^\)ecics  of  this  genus  inhabits 
Britain  ;    it  differs  from  the  other  finches 


m  the  short  thick  bill,  with  the  ridge  of  i  tal  vUiiors. 


the  upi^r  mandllik-  rurved  t«i  th'*  ii;i. 

The  Scarlet  iJulUinch  h.is  rHvuind  .i    .1 
visitor,  and  will  Ik:  noticed  in  the  accid<a- 


81.    BULLFINCH. 

Pyrrhula  vulgaris,  Temm. 


V  u  LT.AR  IS.  —Common. 

Size. — Male,  length  about  dyi  in.;  ex- 
panse 9^  in.;  female  rather  smaller. 

Plumaere.— Male,  bin  black;  eyes 
brown;  head  al)ove  the  eyes  black,  extend- 
ing in  a  band  under  the  bill ;  back  and 
li-Nscr  wing-coverts  bluish-grey;  rump 
wtiite  ;  upper  tail-coverLs,  uil,  and  wings, 
glossy  blue-black,  except  the  tips  of  the 
greater  wing-coverts,  which  are  dull  white; 
under  parts  pinkish  red,  white  at  the 
vent ;  legs  lead-colour  (fig.   I). 

The  Female  has  the  back  slaty-brown; 
breast  and  under  parts  brown  or  mouse- 
colour  ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  as  in  the 
male  (fig.  2). 

Immature  Birds  somewhat  resem- 
ble the  female,  but  have  no  black  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  full  plumage,  however, 
being  attained  the  first  autumn,  except  that 
the  bar  on  the  wing  and  the  under  parts 
are  tinged  with  ochreous. 

Varieties. — Mr.  Bond  has  one  pure 
white,  and  another  white  with  a  clear  pink 
brenst,  shot  in  Herts.  Grey  mentions  a 
Mmilar  one  as  having  been  shown  him 
by  the  late  Thos.  Edward  of  Banff.  Mr. 
liond  has  also  one  dingy  white,  with  a  rc^y 
tint  on  the  under  parts,  killed  at  Hampton 
Court,  one  piecl  (fig.  5)  killed  at  Hasling- 
field,  near  Cambridge,  another  with  a  white 
^icle,  and  one  of  a  singular  drab,  with  head 


and  upper  tail-coverts  having  bronze  reflec- 
tions, killed  at  Colnbrook,  Bucks.  1865. 
Mr.  Whitaker  has  a  young  bird  (fig.  3), 
which,  very  curiously,  is  an  albino  without 
being  pure  while,  having  pink  eyes  when 
alive,  and  another  (fig.  6)  with  wings  and 
tail  semi-diaphaneous.  Mr.  Marshall  has 
one  white,  and  another  pied,  and  one  in 
the  York  Musem  has  a  square  white  patch 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  One  is  reported 
(Nat.  1864  p.  148)  with  one  side  of  the 
breast  white,  and  the  following  year  one 
being  white,  but  with  the  back  tinged 
with  blue,  and  the  breast  with  pink  is 
recorded  as  having  been  shot  at  Totncs  in 
1 85 1.  One  is  recorded  (Zool.  7429)  as 
being  black  and  white.  Bullfinches  fre- 
quently go  black  in  confinement,  and 
sometimes  do  so  in  a  wild  state.  One  is 
stated,  in  'Science  < Gossip, 'to  have  been 
black  from  the  young  state.  A  black  one 
is  figured  from  Mr.  Bond's  collection,  and 
Mr.  Whitaker  has  two  very  similar 
birds  in  his.  Some  years  ago,  a  male 
was  exhibited  at  a  Crystal  Palace  Show, 
having  the  breast  lemon-yellow  instead  of 
the  usual  red. 

^  Note. — The  song  is  sweet,  rather  vari- 
ed, but  uttered  in  a  very  low  tone,  during 
which  the  bird  flirts  its  tail  and  wings  ; 
the  call -note  is  very  clear,  and  something 
of  a  whistle.      The  female  sings,  but  her 


song  is  inferior  to  that  uf  the  male. 

Flight.— The  flight  is  not  often  of 
long  duration,  generally  along  a  hedgerow 
for  a  few  yards, or  from  one  tree  to  another ; 
when  for  longer  distances  it  becomes  undu- 
lating. 

Migrration. —  After  the  breeding 
season  is  over  the  young  and  old  not 
unfrequently  associate  together,  and  wander 
from  place  to  phice,  without  any  set  line 
of  movement,  in  search  of  food,  but  they 
do  not  leave  this  country. 

Food- — The  Bullfinch  lives  upon  seeds, 
lorries,  and  small  fruits,  and   in  summer, 


Abroad  it  is  found  commonly  thrwui^h- 
out  the  North  of  Europe  and  Sil)eria,  as 
far  as  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  winter  it  hn> 
been  met  with  as  far  south  as  Algeria  an«l 
Asia  Minor,  and  a  few  remain  to  liret-ti 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Spain,  Italy,  ami 
the  Caucasus.  The  eastern  race  has  some- 
times been  described  as  distinct;  it  diffen; 
in  being  rather  larger,  in  having  the  tips 
of  the  wing-coverts  pure  white,  and  slightly 
in  other  respects. 

Nest. — The  outside  is  composed  i.»f 
slender  sticks,  place<l  in  a  rather  irregular 
manner,  and  forming  a  platform  with  a 


hollow  cup  at  the  top.      This  cup  is  IjIh-t- 

partly  upon  insects  also.     In  si)rinc,  buds>  ,     n..  i:««,i  „,;,u  c  .  i 

*        ■'     *  »      **'  .  ally  Imed  with  fine  roots,  am!  sometmics  a 

of  fruit  trees  are   eagerly  sought   out   and'  i:»,i„  ..,^  i    ^.  „  r ...,  r,„,i,  ..„  tu 

*^     J         i^  I  little  wool,  or  a  few  feathers.         The  «»ne 


nipped  off  by  this  bird,  which,  in  this  way, 
is  sometimes  very  destructive. 

In  Confinement  it  may  be  supplied 
with  any  of  the  bird-seeds,  and  if  fed  en- 
tirely upon  heniji-secd,  the  whole  plumage 
not  unfreqiiently  turns  black.  It  is  a 
lively  cai;c-l)ir(l,  and  has  often  been  taught 
to  whistle  ;iirs,  the  natural  song  ^of  the 
bird  is,  h.)\v(.'ver,  always  the  most 
pleasini;  to  a  true  naturalist.  It  has  been 
kni>Nvn  [()  lirccil  in  an  aviarv,  and  occasion- 
ally  crosses  with   oilier   finches. 

Habitat.  —  Kfund  throuLjhout  the 
lirili->li  lull's,  except  the  Outer  Hebrides; 
in  Oilxiuy  .mil  Sheliaml,  however,  it  is 
only   a   r;ire    visil.i>r.  It    inhabits  dense 

thirkcts  111  wo'ulcd  ill.sirii  l>,  hut  in  winter 


figured  u}X)n  the  ])late,  and  which  was  seat 
me  by  Mr.    F.    Kerry  from   Harwich,   is 
composed  on  the  outside   of  coarse  n^Ms, 
and  lined  with  finer  ones  inside.       li  is 
mostly  placed    in    a    thick    bu.sh,  as  in 
that  of  an  evergreen,  but  I  have  found  it 
among  the  exjx)sed  tree  roots  on  a  bank. 
The  birds  probably  pair   for  life  as  ihcy 
may  often  be  seen  in   pairs,  even   in  nisd 
winter.     The  nest  is  commenced  in  April, 
and  eggs  may  often  be  found  by  the  cr.d 
of  that  month, 

Egg's. — These  vary  in  nunilier  fr«  m 
four  to  five,  and  are  pale  bluish  with  black 
and  purple  si)ots,  chielly  in  a  zone  round 
the  lar^e  end. 


...  .  ,  .  \  \KiKTiKS   occasionally  <x:cuT   without 

and  si'niiL^,  is  not  unlreciuenlly  seen  in  or-  I         ,  .  ' 

' ,         ,  markjniis. 


chanl.-.  and  iiaulciis. 


i*^> 


CtomU'IIL    LoxUf  Linn. 


LoxiA. — Loxoi  (Gk.)  -curved.  |  the  female  green.      Thejr  inhaUt  nor  hern 

The  members  of  this  gentis«may  be  dis-  j  latitudes.     Only  one  species  ii>  Britit^h,  l>ut 

tinguished  from  all  others  by  the  crossed    two  oc  three  others  baveoocurred  as  vUitor^. 

form  of  the  beak.      The  male  is  redt  and 


82.    CROSSBILL. 

Loxia  cunnrostra^  Linn. 

Koranab  (Sweden). 
Batsak  lodde  (Lapland). 


C  u  R V 1 ROST RA.— Curvus  (L.) « arched, 

rostrum = l>eak. 

Size.— I-cngth  7X  in.;   expanse  iij< 


in. 


Pluniftire. — Their  appears  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  what  may  be  considered  the 
adult  plumage  of  the  male  Crossbill.  Mr. 
Hancock  says  that  the  red  plumage  is  as- 
sumed the  first  autumn,  and  that  the  bird 
afterwards  gradually  becomes  green  like 
the  female,  but  this  theory  is  based  upon 
caged  birds,  and  observations  gathered 
from  wild  birds  do  not  support  it.  Mr. 
Wheelwright  thinks  that  the  young  dress 
is  changed  for  one  of  orange-red  at  the 
first  moult,  and  that  this  gradually  becomes 
deep-red  (Bg.  i);that  this  deep-red  dress  is 
the  full  plumage,  and  worn  longer  than 
any  other,  and  that  very  old  males  become 
yellow-green.  Bill  pale  brown  ;  eyes  dark 
brown  ;  wings  and  tail  brown ;  legs  and 
claws  brown. 

The  Female  has  the  body  brown  ting- 
ed with  green,  darker  above  and  lighter 
below,  and  yellowish  on  the  rump,  which 
becomes  brighter  with  age,  other  parts  as 
in  the  male  (fig.  2). 

Immature  Birds  of  both  sexes  may  be 
known  by  the  under  parts  being  striped 


with  brown  In  the  centre  of  each  feather, 
and  the  back  brownish-green. 

Varieties.— Mr.  Bond  has  only  seen 
one  variety,  and  that  splashed  with  white, 
killed  near  Hampatead  many  years  ago : 
but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  yellow  males 
are  nothing  more  than  varieties,  and  this 
I  am  now  inclined  to  think,  seems  highly 
probable,  for,  as  pointed  out  by  him,  the 
reds  in  Linnets,  Redpoles,  Goldfinches, 
Bullfinches,  Grosbeaks  and  even  the  red 
tail  of  the  common  Grey  Parrot,  and  the 
reds  in  numerous  species  of  Lcpi<loptera 
are  not  unfrequently  repLiced  with  yellow. 

The  bird  known  as  the  P.irnit  Crossbill 
( Loxia pityopsittacui)^  and  which  differs 
only  in  being  rather  larger,  and  in  having 
a  stronger  bill,  is  pri))>nl)ly  only  a  variety 
or  race  of  this  species.*  It  does  not  differ 
more  than  the  eastern  and  western  forms 
of  the  Bullfinch,  and  little  more  than  some 
birds  from  the  East  and  West  of  England. 
It  is  found  princi}xi11y  in  the  forests  of 
Scandinavia,  but  specimens  have  occurred 

*Inju'(tice  to  some  com{)etent  ornithi)l(>Ki<<t!«, 
and  Mr.  tVmd  ami>n>;st  the  number,  I  shuuld  say 
that  they  reizard  the  I*:irrot  Cro»»bill  as  a  gmnl 
species,  differ ing  not  only  in  »ize,  but  to  them,  in 
the  culuur  of  the  m.Ue. 


/ 


in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales. 

Note. —  The  call-note  has  been 
likened  to  the  syllables  **tsip,  tsip,  tsip," 
or  "  jip,  jip,  jip,"  and  is  very  loud.  The 
male  has  a  song,  but  it  is  low  and  in- 
distinct, something  like  that  of  the  Starling. 

Plight.— Strong  and  undulating  ;  the 
birds  keep  in  little  companies,  constantly 
calling  to  each  other. 

Migrration.— -The  movements  of  the 
Crossbills  are  very  uncertam,  as  they  only 
change  their  positions  when  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  or  the  scarcity  of  food  com- 
pels them;  hence  we  get  flocks  in  Britain  at 
very  irregular  intervals,  but  alwa)rs  in  win- 
ter, when  they  are  stormed  out  in  the  North. 

Pood, —  Seeds  of  various  kinds,  but 
principally  those  of  conifers  ;  the  bill  and 
muscles  being  specially  adopted  to  opening 
the  cones.  The  Parrot  Crossbill  is  said 
to  feed  principally  on  the  seeds  of  Pinus 
sylvestris,  and  the  larger  and  stronger 
cones  will  account  for  a  similar  develop- 
ment in  I  he  bill  of  the  bird,  the  ordinary 
Crossl)ill  feeding  on  the  larch,  and  other 
sinall-c'()ne<l  spcries. 

In  ('onkinkmknt  these  birds  much  re- 
seinhle  p.irrots  in  their  habit  of  climbing 
about  the  wires  of  ihe  cat^e.  The  male 
aKv;iy>  loses  its  bright  red  plumage  when 
cam'd,  changing  tr>  green  at  the  tir.sl  moult. 


They  may  be  fed  upon  any  of  the  biri- 
seeds,  with  cones,  heads  of  thistle,  plar  - 
tain,  &c 

Habitat. — The  Crossbill  inhaint?  fir 
forests;  is  resident,  and  not  uncommon  in. 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  occasi-jniTy 
some  winters  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 

Abroad  it  breeds  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  Japan ;  m 
winter  it  moves  more  or  less  south,  ind 
has  been  obtained  as  far  as  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Algeria.  It  breeds  sparingly  as  far 
south  as  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  AtUs 
Mountains. 

Nest. — The  nest  has  been  found  in 
almost  every  Scotch  county,  but  most  fre- 
quently in  the  central  parts.  It  is  usually 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  fir,  but  sometimes 
among  the  thicker  side- branches,  and  is 
composed  of  slender  sticks,  with  a  lin:cc; 
of  grass  and  lichen,  with  bits  of  wc-»l  or 
feathers.  The  nest  has  also  been  fouci 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

BfiffiTS- — The  eggs  are  laid  in  February 
or  March,  and  are  usually  four,  iht'i;j;h 
sometimes  five  may  be  found  in  one  nesi. 
The  ground-colour  is  creamy-  or  greer.ish- 
white,  with  dark  brown  spots,  and  retMv-h 
underlaying  shades.  Sometimes  the  sfxi»t- 
ting  is  confined  to  the  thick  end,  or  some 
of  the  spots  elongated  into  streaks. 
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STURNID/K. 
UeniiH  L     Hiumiu,  Linn. 

In  these  hinis  the  bill  is  straight,  imKl-  I  markable  for  its  bright  metallic  LoIimr>,  Imt 
emtely  long,  and  rather  briKider  than  high;  i  two  or  three  othcr^i  of  this  family  >i.ivc  i»C' 
ftsthers  of  the  head  and  breast  clongftte'l;    currcd  as  visitors. 

wings  h»ng,  the  second  and  third  primaries        The  eggs  of  all  the  SlnrlingN  arc  v.kUn\n 
the  longest.  spou. 

We  have  only  one  native    species,   re- 


83.    STARLING. 

Stumus  vulgaris,  Linn. 


Vitijgaris. — Common. 

8i£e. — Length  9  %  in.*;  expanse  I  ft. 
3%  in. 

Plumafire.— In    Br  reding    Drkss 

the  male  has  the  bill  yellow;  eyes  brown; 
head,  l)ack,  and  uniler  parts  black,  with 
brigiit  jwirple,  steel-blue,  an<i  green  reflec- 
tions ;  the  small  feathers  of  the  head,  and 
upper  ^xirts  of  the  back,  with  pale  bufl'tips  ; 
wing-  and  tail-feathers  blackish,  with 
yellowish-brown  edges  ;  the  under  i)arts 
are  without  spots ;  legs  and  toes  red-brown 
(fig.  I). 

In  Winter  the  whole  of  the  feathers 
on  the  head,  back,  and  under  parts,  are 
brojidly  tipped  with  pale  buff  or  white, 
the  brown  margins  of  the  wing-  and  tail- 
feathers  are  broader,  and  the  bill  is  horn- 
colour. 

Immature  Birds  are  uniform  greyish- 
brown,  except  the  feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail,  which  havere«ldihh-l)rown  margins, 
and  the  throat  which  is  whitish  (tig.  2). 
In  thih  state  of  plumage,  it  was  called  by 
Col.  Montague  the  SoliUry  Thrush.  This 
dress  is  changed  the  first  autumn,  at  which 
season  the  ailult  drcs.s  ai)pi;ars  in  patches, 
giving  the  birds  a  curious  piebald  appear- 
ance. 


Varieties.— Pure  white  birds  arc  not 
un frequent.     I  have  one  in  my  collect i<  n 
gi%'en  me  by  Mr.  Bond,  who  has  several 
others,  one  of  which  is  silvery- white,  kiU- 
eil  at  Sittingborne,  and  another  pale  grey, 
with  darker  grey  margins  to  all  the  feather, 
killed  near  Leicester.    Another  white  bird 
I  gave  to  my  late  friend — Mr.  James  Var- 
ley,  and  it  is  now  in  Dr.  Mason's  collection, 
and  a  third  I  placed  in  Mr.  Whilaker's 
collection,  where  there  is  another  white 
tinted  with  drab,  and  one  white  with  the 
edges  of  the  greater  wing-coverts  rust-col- 
our, killed  in  Notts.      Another  white  bird 
is  in  the  Preston  Museum ;  Mr.  Grcgson 
has  also  one,  and  Mr.  Marshall  three.  One 
white,  with  pale  reddish  spots  on  the  wing- 
coverts  is  reported  (Nat.  1864,  p.  208), 
and  a  cream-coloured  one  is  recorded  in 
the  same  volume  (p.  148).     Pie<l  birds  are 
still  more  frequently  met  with.       A  >ery 
pretty  one  is  given  (fig.  5)  from  Mr.  Whit- 
aker's  collection.     In  the  same  collection 
is  one  with  a  white  head,  killed  in  Notts  ; 
another  very  prettily  and  distinctly  pied 
with  pure  white  about  the  head  and  breast, 
killetl  in  Sussex.      Fig.  4  »«  taken  from  a 
sjiecimcn  in  the  same  collection,  killed  at 
Woolwich,    and    there   is   an»thc:r    killed 
in  Notts  similar  to  fig.  7,    both  of  them 


S  TA  R  L  I  NG. 


having  patches  of  the  normal  colour  on  the 
under  parts.  Fig.  7  is  from  a  specimen  in 
my  possession,  belonging  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Beaumont,  and  killed,  I  believe,  in  Ireland 
Mr.  Bond  has  a  young  bird  (fig.  6)  with 
the  wings  and  tail  white,  killed  near  Dar- 
lington; also  one  with  the  tail  white, 
killed  at  Warwick  Castle,  and  one  with  a 
white  ring  round  the  neck  and  over  the 
breast  The  same  collection  also  contains 
one  with  the  head  and  breast  purplish-rose 
showing  the  ustuil  white  s|iots,  liack  rust- 
&^lour  ;  wings  and  tail  white,  each  feather 
with  a  rust-coloured  margin,  and  another 
darker.  Dr.  Masion  has  one  with  a  white 
tail. 

One  was  eKhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Ilaggerston  Natural  History  S«iciety,  Nov. 
14th  1873,  with  a  bill  2}4  in.  long. 

Note. — The  call-note  is  a  drawn-out 
pipe ;  the  alarm-note  a  harsh  screch,  re- 
sembling ''tate,  tate.**  The  male  has  also 
a  song,  which  is  very  low  and  composed  of 
few  notes,  some  of  them  harsh,  but  arrang- 
ed in  a  pleasing  combination ;  but  to  be 
heard  to  advantage,  the  hearer  must  be 
very  near  the  bird  and  unobserved,  as  be- 
neath an  open  skylight. 

Plififht.— The  flight  is  performed  by 
mpi<l  liealings  of  the  wings,  but  occasion- 
ally  the  bird  will   glide    with  motionless 
ovit -stretched  wings.     The  flight  of  a  flock 
of  Starlings  is  something  very  remarkahe, 
fr<»m  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  flock 
will  go  through  exactly  the  same  evciluiions, 
as  though  moved  by  clockwork ;    at  one 
time,  the  birds   present  the  broad  surface 
of  their  expan<led  winijs,   Uv^king  like    a 
dense  black  cloud,  ami  at  another,  when 
all  at  once  they  turn   the  c<lges  «»f  their 
wings  to  the  observer,  seeming  almt)st  to 
disappear.         When  disturl)ed  u^ion  their 
feeding-ground,  they  usually  take  a  short 
circular  flight,  and,   when  the  danger  is 
passed,  return  to  the  »ame  p^ace. 

Migration. — Starlings  may  Ijc  found 
in  some  parts  all  the  year  roun<l,  but  thire 
seems  to  be  a  general  move  to  the  west- 


ward on  the  approach  of  winter,  as  the 
bird  is  then  common  in  Ireland,  Walt-s, 
and  Cornwall,  where  it  is  seldom  seen  in 
the  breeding  season.  Great  numbers  also 
arrive  at  the  same  time  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  England  probably  from  the  north 
of  Europe. 

Food. — The  Starling  may  be  said   to 
be  an  insectiverous  bird,   devouring   large 
quantities  of  womos,  snaib,  slugs,  grulis  of 
cockchafer,  daddy-long-legs,  grasshoppers, 
and  locusts  where  they  are  to  be  found,  in 
this  way   rendering  great   service  to   the 
farmer  in  clearing  off  noxious  insects.      In 
summer  fruits  enter  into  the  fare,  especially 
those  of  elder  and  cherries.       In   winter 
grain  and  seeds..aresou^t,and  in  the  sevi  r; 
weather,  even  hips-and  haws,  while   many 
resort    to    the   coast,  and  draw  out  sand- 
worms,  small  crustaceans,   and   moUusks. 
They  have  also  been  known  to  feed  u|mn 
aphides,  and  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
for  them  to  be  seen  perched  on  the  backs 
of  cattle,  picking  off  parasites.    They  fre* 
quently  seek  their  food  along  with  Kt»ks, 
or  other  birds,  they  do  not  mix  with  them, 
however,  but  keep  together,  a  smaller  flock 
within  a  larger  one. 

In  C0NFINKMF.NT  the  Starling  may  be 
fed  upon  almost  any  kind  of  bird -fixMl,  and 
has  lieen  taught  to  articulate  sounds  re- 
sembling the  human  voice. 

Habitat. — The  Starling  has,  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  considerably  increased 
in  numbers  in  England,  and  even  penetrat- 
ed into  Scotland,  where  it  is  now  found  in 
all  suitable  parts.  As  already  stated,  it 
is  more  or  less  alisent  from  Ireland,  and 
the  extreme  West  of  England  during  the 
breeding  season,  but  in  other  parts  it  is 
common,  or  even  abundant.  After  the 
breeding  season  the  young  and  old  flock 
t4)getber,  and  in  some  parts,  especially  in 
the  inklland  counties,  vast  clouds  of  binis 

I  covcrln;  several  acres  may  be  seen  at  this 
season.  On  the  approach  of  e%'ening  these 
resort  to  some  favourite  roosting -place,  as 

>  a  plantation  of  evergreens,  and  it  has  been 


STARLING. 
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Clio  i -■  -;■,  I  I. 


computctl  that  as  many  as  200.cxx>  have 
asscmbictl  in  this  way.  Stimetimcs  they 
resort  to  reed-be<is,  in  which  they  do  great 
damage  by  breaking  the  reeds.  It  is  res- 
ident in  the  Faroes. 

Abroad  its  breeding  range  extcn<ts 
throughout  Europe  except  the  extreme 
south,  being  most  numerous  in  Holland, 
where  it  is»  encouraged.  It  also  brce<Is  in  1 
South  Sil)CTia,  Persia,  and  Turkest.in,  { 
wintering  in  India,  North  Africa,  and 
South  Europe  :  in  the  Azores  it  is  resident. 

Nest. — Usually  concealed,  either  in 
an  opening  under  tiles,  or  in  a  hole  in  a 
wall,  or  hollow  tree.  Some  seldom 
times  an  open  nest  is  made,  like  that  of 
the  Sparrow,  or  at  other  times  an  old 
Magpie's  nest  is  made  use  of.  In  places, 
such  as  the  Outer  Hebrides,  where  there 
are  no  trees,  the  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole 
in  some  bank,  or  under  stones  on  the  beach, 
aivl  one  instance  is  recorded  of  its  being 
place<l  in  a  hole  on  the  flat  surface  of  the 
ground.    It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  induce 


the  Stiirling  to  take  uj)  its  .iliode  in  almost 
any  place,  by  putting  up  suitable  ncst-lx)xcs. 
A  figure  is  given  of  a  set  of  twelve  such 
Ixjxes  which  Mr.  Whitaker  has  had  erect- 
ed on  a  pole  27  feet  long,  on  the  gn)un<ls 
at  Kainworth  Uxlge,  and  which  are  year- 
ly tenanted  by  as  many  pairs  of  Starling<i. 
Nesting  operations  are  begun  early,  and 
eggs  may  be  found  by  the  middle  of  April. 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  fnun 
practical  observations,  that  there  are  more 
broods  than  one  in  a  season  ;  probably  a 
second  laying  takes  place  only  when  the 
first  is  disiurlied.  The  nest  itself  is  but  a 
loose  accumulaticmof  straWfSometimcs  with 
a  few  bits  of  sticks,  and  sparingly  lined  with 
wool,  feathers,  or  bits  of  moss,  rags,  or  pa- 
per. 

•p^gg.— The  number  varies  from  four 
to  seven ;  they  arc  pale  chalky-blue  or 
greenish,  without  spots. 

Varieties.— A  nest  of  white  eggs  was 
recorded  in  'Science  Gossip*  for  1883. 


CORVIDif:. 
Genus  L  FyrrhoeinraZf  Tunstall. 


Pyrrhocorax —  from  Pyrrhos  (Gk.) 
==red,  the  colour  of  the^biU  and  legs,  and 
cor  ax  sa  raven. 

This  genus  differs  from  the  true  crows 
in  the  bill  being  long,  arched,  and  pointed ; 
wings  long,  the  fourth  feather  longest ; 
tail  even  at  the  end.      Outer  and  middle 


toes  united  to  the  first  joint. 

The  eggs  differ  from  those  of  the  crows 
in  not  having  shades  of  green  in  their 
markidgs. 

Only  one  species  inhabits  this  country, 
and  a  single  specimen  of  a  second  has  oc- 
curred. 


84.   OHOUOH. 

Pyrrhocorax  gracuJus^  Linn. 


Graculus —  from  gracula  (L.)  =some 
bird  of  the  crow  kind. 

Size.— Length  i  ft.  4>^  in. ;  expanse 
2  ft.  X  in. 


Plumaffe.— Bill,  eyelids,  legs,  and 
toes  coral-red ;  claws  black  ;  eyes,  round 
the  pupil  red,  shading  to  blue  on  the  outer 
circle ;  the  whole  of  the  plumage  jet-black, 
with  steel-blue  and  purple  reflections. 


The  Female  resembles  the  male,  but  is 
rather  less  bright  in  plumage. 

Immature  Birds  have  the  plumage 
dull  black,  and  the  bill  and  legs  orange- 
yellow. 

Varieties. — Nonehave  been  recorded. 

Noto- — The  cry  is  said  to  resemble 
that  of  the  Jackdaw,  but  to  be  more  ringing 
and  musical,  and  has  been  compared  to 
the  syllables  **creea,  creea,"  and  **deea.  " 

Flight' — The  flight  is  described  as  be- 
ing very  similar  to  that  of  the  Rook,  and 
that  the  birds  sail  in  circles,  sometimes 
high  in  the  air. 

Migrration. — in  this  country  the 
birds  remain  in  their  haunts  all  year  round. 

Food. — This  consists  of  insects,  grubs, 
worms,  slugs,  crustaceans,  berries,  and  oc- 
casionally grain,  and  carrion  ;  these  are 
sought  along  the  shore,  or  in  ifields  near 
at  hand. 

In  Com  inrmknt  the  Chough  is  said  to 
be  easily  lamed,  and  to  be  very  interesting 
and  useful,  if  pinioned  and  allowed  its 
liberty  in  a  i^arden. 

Habitat. — The  Chough  has  disap- 
peared from  many  Hrilish  localities  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  particularly  in 
inland  loraliiies.  It  is  now  only  found  on 
the  coa-»t,  and  even  there  in  greatly  retlu- 
ccd  numbers.      It  inhabits  high  clifls,  and 


is  now  found  principally  on  the  stnah- 
west  coast  of  England — at  Gadclirt,  sv 
Alban's  Head,  the  Cornish  Coa>its,  Liii.  'y 
Island,  several  parts  of  the  Welsh  cia-:. 
and  sparingly  in  Cumberland.  In  N:.  t- 
jand,  Islay  is  now  the  only  locality,  t  ' 
it  is  said  to  l>e  yet  fairly  common  on  s/  n  t 
parts  of  the  Irish  coast.  It  is  cumouc.  'n 
Guernsey. 

Abroad  it  is  met  with  in  the    I^Ter^^ 
and  other  rocky  parts  of  Spain  ard  I'-i  .- 
gal  ;  also  in  the  Alps,  Ajjennincs,  ^aidir.:,t 
Sicily,  Greece,  Caucasus,  and  Ural  M". - 
tains  ;  in  North  Africa,  in  one  of  the  C  ..•- 
ary    group   (Falma),    the   Algerian    A  ;  s 
and  Abyssinia;  and  in  Asia,    in  Aral  i-., 
Turkestan,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,   Afjihani— 
tan,    the    Himalayas,    and   in    winter   :r» 
India,  and  North  China. 

Nost* — The  nest  is  placed  deep  i": 
some  cleft  of  rock,  generally  at  some  vU.- 
vation,  or  similar  place  in  some  old  bui.  .- 
ing.  It  is  cpmposcd  of  sticks,  lined  u.'h 
wool  or  hair. 

Ejgr&TS* — Four  or  five  are  the  u>.:il 
number;  they  have  a  creamy- while  grour;  i- 
colour  variously  marked,  spotted,  splashi :. 
or  streaked  with  shades  of  grey  and  yel- 
lowish-brown. 

Varieties. — One  is  figured  by  Hew.r- 
son,  covered  with  large  brown  spots. 


I'j.i'-y'prf^'^'"^  ' 


Genus  TL    Coims^  Linn. 


CORVUS — the  Litin  name. 

The  bill  in  this  genus  is  large  and  stroi^^, 
both  mandibles  arched  to  the  point,  and 
the  base  covered  with  stiff,  bristly  feathers. 
The  wings  reach  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
tail  when  closed,  and  the  fourth  feather  is 
the  longest.     The  tail  has  the  middle  fea> 


thers  the  longest.  Outer  and  middle  toe? 
t  n'ted  to  the  first  joint.  Black  is  the  pre* 
vailing  colour  in  all  the  species. 

'Hie  eggs  afc  more  or  less  spotted  or 
blotched  with  greenish  and  brown. 

There  are  only  four  British  species,  and 
no  accidental  visitors  have  been  recorded. 


85.  RAVEN. 

Corvus  corax^  Linn. 


CoRAX — Greek  for  Raven. 


Size.— I-^ngth  2ft.  2  in.;  expanse  3ft. 
loin.:   female  rather  smaller. 

Plutnagre.— The  Male  has  the  bill, 
lef^s,  and  toes  black  ;  eyes  grey  nearest 
the  pupil,  and  brown  on  the  outer  edge  ; 
the  whole  of  the  plumage  black,  with  steel- 
blue  an<l  purple  reflections,  brightest  on 
the  throat,  where  the  feathers  are  elong* 
ate  and  i>ointed. 

The  Female  is  similar  to  the  male, 

but  duller. 

Immature  Birds  are  less  brilliant  than 
the  adults. 

Varieties  do  not  often  occur  in  the 
British  Islands,  though  Macgillivery  re- 
cords having  seen  both  a  white  one  and  a 
pied  one,  on  the  Isle  of  Pabhy.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  a  white  one  in  his  collection,  but, 
I  believe,  not  British  killed.  White  and 
pied  birds  are  said  to  be  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Faroes,  and  in  Iceland,  and 
Mr.  Bond  has  a  very  fine  one  from  the 
former  place  quite  three  parts  white. 

Note. —  The  note  is  a  very  hoarse 
"craugh,"  and  is  produced  both  when  the 
bird  is  at  rest,  and  also  when  it  is  on  the 
wing. 

Flififht.— The  flight,  except  for  short 
distances,   is  performed  high  in  the  air, 


sometimes  so  high  that  the  bird  can  only 
just  be  distinguished.  They  fly  singly  or 
in  pairs. 

Mifiri*ation. — Resident  in  this  country 
throughtout  the  year. 

Food. — The  food  of  the  Raven  consists 
of  flesh,  either  fresh,  or  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Lambs,  weakly  sheep,  or  deer  are  attacked, 
the  bird  disabling  its  victim  by  picking  out 
its  eyes.  Moles,  dead  fish,  moUusks,  crus- 
taceans, and  even  grain  are  also  part  of  his 
fare.  In  some  districts,  where  the  birds 
are  numerous,  they  do  great  damage  by 
their  attacks  upon  the  sheep  and  cattle. 

In  Co.sfinement  it  may  Ix!  fed  upon 
fresh  meat,  and  has  been  taught  to  imi- 
tate the  human  voice  very  distmctly, 

Habitat. — Formerly  the  Raven  was 
numerous  in  several  inland  parts  of  Britain, 
but  now  it  is  confined  principally  to  the 
coast,  and  a  few  rugged  crags  in  the  north. 
It  is  still  common  in  several  places  in  Scot- 
land, and  pairs  breed  every  year  in  several 
English  localities.  Mr.  Gatcomb  says 
( Zool.  July  1877)  that  Ravens  ha\e  bred 
every  year,  for  forty  years  to  his  knowledge, 
upon  the  Cornish  coast,  and  I  have  seen 
a  pair  several  seasons  in  North  Yorkshire. 
This  bird  breeds  so  abundantly  in  the  Far- 
oes, that  a  heavy  tax  is  levied,   which  can 


only  be  averted   by  tendering  a  certain 
number  of  Raven's  bills. 

Abroad  the  Raven  has  been  seen  at 
Spitsbergen  ;  in  Iceland  it  is  abundant ; 
it  is  common  in  all  suitable  localities  in 
Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the 
Mediterranian  Islands;  also  in  Persia, 
Palestine,  Thibet,  and  the  Himalayas.  It 
is  met  with  in  the  New  World  from  Green- 
land  to  Guatemala,  but  is  most  common 
on  the  western  side  of  North  America. 

Nest. — In  mild  seasons  the  birds  re- 
pair to  their  breeding  quarters  by  the 
middle  of  January,  and  from  the  end  of 
that  month  to  the  end  of  February,  the 
eggs  are  laid.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the 
rugged  face  of  some  cliff,  or  in  a  tree,  and 
the  same  situation  is  made  use  of  year 


after  year.  It  is  composed  of  >tickv  xn\ 
rough  grass,  lined  with  fur,  either  (rom 
rabbits,  sheep,  or  deer. 

SgfgrS. — These  vary  in  number  fr^ra 
four  to  six,  and  are  bluish-green,  splashe-i, 
washed,  and  sometimes  more  distincily 
spotted  with  greenish-olive,  brown,  black- 
ish, and  pale  grey.  The  ground-col  roi 
is  often  entirely  obscured. 

Varieties  pale  blue  with  only  a  few 
rust-coloured  markings  sometimes  oca;r 
(fig.  2).  In  the  last  edition  of  •'YarrtU' 
a  nest  of  four  ^gs  is  reported  from  L'n>J, 
being  of  a  "warm  creamy-white  ;  and  the 
markings,  which  are  quite  normal  in  >4it 
and  shape,  consist  of  the  greyish-pur]  le 
blotches  often  seen,  with  specks,  spots,  ar.d 
blotches  of  deep  reddish  clove-brown." 


RAVEN. 


86.  GROW. 

Corvus  corone^  Linn. 


CoRONE — Greek  for  Crow. 

SiZ6. — Male,  length  i  ft.  8 in.;  expanse 
3  ft  4 in.:  female  rather  smaller. 

Plumage. — Mals,  all  the  parts  jet- 
black,  with  violet  and  greenish  reflections 
on  the  head,  back,  and  wings;  the  eyes  are 
dark  grey,  with  an  outer  brown  ring. 

The  Female  is  not  so  bright  in  metal- 
lic lustre. 

Immature  Birds  are  still  less  bright. 

Varieties.— There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt*  that  the  bird  known  as  the  Hood- 
ed Crow  (Corvus  cornix,  Linn. — fig.  2) 
is  anything  more  than  a  variety  (it  can 
scarcely  he  called  a  racef)  of  this  s|)ecies. 
The  two  forms,  to  some  extent,  inhabit 
different  districts,  but  wherever  they  meet 
they  are  known  to  interbreed,  producing 
birds  1  ike  one  or  both  parents,  or  sometimes 
the  offspring  will  be  parti-coloured,  and 
like  neither.  The  extent  and  colour  of 
the  slaty  grey  in  this  variety  differs  more 
or  less  in  extent  and  shade,  being  lighter  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north,  and  in  some 
of  the  mongrels  it  appears  in  patches  on 
diff;;rent  parts  of  the  body. 

Of  abnormal  varieties,  a  young  bird  is 
fi^jured  (fig.  3)  from  Mr.  Whitaker's  col- 
lection, shot  at  Oxton,  Notts  ;  he  has  also 
the  head  of  one  with  the  mandibles  crossed. 


*  Mr.  IVmd  is  one  of  those  who  entertain  * 'great 
doubts"  .^s  to  the  identity  of  the  two  fonns,  basing 
these  duubts  I  believe,  on  the  fact  that  the  Hooded 
Cruw  is  only  found  in  the  South  during  winter, 
while  the  Black  Crow  u  fotuid,  more  or  less,  all 
the  year.  Query —  do  not  several  species,  which 
are  migatory  in  northern  Iatitudes,becomea>mpar- 
itivcly  renident  in  the  South  ? 

f  I  understand  a  race  to  be  a  form  confined  to 
a  certain  range  apart  from  the  type,  and  a  variety 
to  be  a  form  not  confined  to  any  certain  range,  and 
occurring  with  the  type. 


In  the  same  collection  is  a  s|>ecimen  of  the 
Hooded  variety,  being  entiicly  of  a  slaty 
grey,  darker  on  the  head,  and  shading  olf 
to  light  at  the  wing  ends  and  tail  Mr. 
Marshall  has  both  forms  pied  with  white, 
and  a  Hooded  Crow,  with  white  wing- 
coverts,  has  been  recorded  (Zool.xxi,|872i). 

Note, — The  note  is  a  hoarse  croak, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Raven . 

Pliflrht.— The  flight  is  performed  by 
regular  flapping  of  the  wings,  and  the  birds 
sometimes  sail  in  circles  at  a  great  height. 

Mifirration.  — The  crow  moves  south- 
ward on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  in  a 
reverse  direction  on  the  return  of  spring. 
The  Black  Crow  is  most  abundant  in  the 
south,  and  the  Hooded  Crow  predominates 
in  the  north,  hence,  the  latter,  which  is 
common  in  Scotland,  is  seldom  seen  in 
England  except  in  winter,  when  numbers 
usually  arrive  both  from  North  Britain 
and  Scandinavia.  Many  of  the  Black 
Crows  whkh  breed  in  England,  directed 
by  the  same  impulse,  move  for  the  Contin- 
ent on  the  approach  of  winter. 

Food. — This  consists  of  grubs,  worms, 
large  insects,  young  birds,  young  rabbits, 
leverets,  sheU-fish,  crustaceans,  carrion, 
and  sometimes  fruit  and  grain.  The  shells 
of  moUusks  are  broken  by  being  taken  high 
in  the  air,  and  then  dropped  so  as  to  fall 
among  stones.  This  bird  is  also  \  ery  des- 
tructive to  the  eggs  of  game-birds,  insert- 
ing its  bill  in  one  end  of  the  egg  and  suck- 
ing the  contents.  It  will  also  attack  weakly 
sheep  and  young  lambs. 

In  Confinement  it  may  be  fed  on  flesh 
meat,  varied  with  any  of  the  above,  or 
walnuts.  Crows  are  easily  tamed,  especially 
if  taken  from  the  nest  when  young. 

Habitat.—As  before  stated,  the  Black 


Crow  is  most  common  in  En^'and  and  ;  the  structure  being  lined  with  m^is-.  w.».L 
Wales,  and  the  Hooded  Crow  in  .Gotland  fur,  or  feathers ;  but  in  Scotland  the  Hx-i- 
and  Ireland,  frequenting  wooded  districts  •  ed  Crow  has  acquired  the  habit  of  ne>::?.^ 
and  m^xjrlands.  Owing  to  its  destructive  1  on  the  ground  on  open  moors,  in  \j\j.:t- 
ha'Jt^,  gamekeepers  and  shepherds  have  where,  in  former  centuries,  trees  proln':])- 
^eatly  replaced  the  numbers  of  this  species 
oflaie  years,  and  it  is  much  less  common 


than  formerly. 

Abroad  the  Black  Crow  is  found  as  far 


grew,  and  in  this  case  heather  and  t^'^-^i 
grass  are  addetl  to  the  nest-material.  Th>- 
diversity  of  habit,  however,  isn<Jt  constar.', 
for  in  Holland  the  Black  Crow  nests  on  the 


south  a?  Morocco,  and  Cape  Verde  Inlands;  g^^'und,  while  in  Norway  and  Sweden  tht 

from  the  South  of  Europe  it  l)ecomes  com-  |  Hooded  Cn.w  selects  trees.      The   b'r!s 

moner,  Inring  most  numerous  in    France,  may  be  seen  in  pairs  throughout  the  ^^ir/lc^ 

Germany,  Ciica^us,    and   S')uth    kus-ia  ;  '  ^^-^  ^^  ^^^  «"^  of  February,    or  early  in 

rare  in  Scandinavia,  but  comm'.n  in  certain  '  M-i^'ch,  they   resort  to  their  old  breeihfig 

pans  of   South    Siberia,    Turkestan,    and  .  qu-irter-s  and  repair  the  ne>ts. 

Jr.j/an.     The  Il'xxlcd  Crow,  though  found  Sgfg^. — From  four  to  six,    rather  k^s 

f^cca-iionnlly  a>  far  s.,uth  a>  the  Black  one,  than  those  of  the  Raven,  wanting  the  \ery 

ha-  j^f-n'jr.iliy  a  m  ire  northern  ran^e,  being  ,  darkspols,  and  generally  more  wa>hy-K  k- 

a  vJnji  .r  t  »  Iceland  ;  coimion  in   Scandin-  *  ing.      They  vary  in  the  extent  of  s|>«^'ir.c, 

avia,  N'.rth  ki-sia,  C^au-nsus,  Turke>ian,  but  the  ground-colour  is  usually  more  o  \- 

Afj^hini-ta-i.    I'  Ic-tine,  and   Kj;ypt  ;  and  .  ered  than  in  those  of  the  Raven. 

in  Hint  r  in  ().  rnimy,    France,   and  more  \      Varieties  sometimes  occur   pale  hire, 

rarely  m  S«i;:th  hiirxjic.  ^  andMr.Bon<l  informs  me  he  has  s<H?n  «u:i:ic 

Nest.— Th.-  ntinial   nesting   place  of  !  similar  to  the  Raven's  eggs  descril>ed  !y 

the  Cr-'W  i>  i;j  tfrt.-^.  wli'-re   a   larii^e   mass  Prof.  Newton. 
of  .^ticka  1-.   ace  u  III  a  luteal  year   after  year. 


( 


LXXXVI 


87.    ROOK. 

Corvus  frugiUguSy  Linn. 


Frugilrgus.—  Frugts  (L.)=  fruits; 
lego—\o  collect  or  gather. 

Size.— Male,  length  I  ft.  7111.;  expanse 
2  ft.  4  in.    Female  generally  the  smallest. 

Plumagre.— The  ADULT  male  has 

the  base  of  the  bill,  all  round  the  eyes  and 
chin  bare  of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a 
whitish  skin  ;  eyes  brown ;  the  remainder 
of  the  bird  black,  with  purple  reflections  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
head  hair-like  and  soft. 

The  Female  is  similar,  but  less  and 
rather  duller. 

Immature  Birds  have  very  little  of 
the  purple  gloss,  and  have  the  base  of  the 
bill  covered  with  feathers.  In  this  state  of 
plumage  the  Rook  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  the  Crow,  but  the  latter  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  stouter  bill,  and  by  the 
greenish  reflections  on  the  feathers. 

Varieties.— Mr.  Bond  has  one  white, 
except  the  head  and  wing  tips,  which  are 
speckled  with  grey,  killed  near  Windsor ; 
another  with  a  white  saddle  over  the  back, 
and  white  on  the  under  parts,  killed  on 
Botsam  Fen  ;  a  sUty-grey  one,  killed  near 
Worthing;  one  dingy  white,  darker  on 
the  wings,  this  latter  being  a  young  bird  ; 
also  an  old  bird  much  suf^xsed  with  grey 
on  the  upper  parts,  but  having  all  the  fea- 
thers tipped  with  black,  and  those  on  the 
wings  and  tail  distinctly  barred .  Pied  birds 
are  not  unfrequent,  but  from  the  quantity 
of  young  ones  killed  they  are  seldom  per- 
mitted to  attain  the  adult  state.  A  white 
one  is  reported  (ScL  Gos.  Jan.  1 879)  as 
having  been  seen  near  Darsley  ;  another  is 
in  the  York  Museum,  two  in  the  Preston 
Museum,  one  in  the  Newcastle  Museum, 
and  one  in  Mr.  Marshall's  collection  at 
Taunton.     Mr.  Gumey  has  a  pied  bird, 


and  Mr.  Gatcomb  records  (Zool.  18S1  p.  50) 
a  young  bird  killed  in  Devon,  having  "the 
head,  part  of  neck,  and  quill-feathers  of 
the  wings  white ;  tarsi  black,  hut  bill  and 
toes  of  a  beautiful  chrome-yellow,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  black  spots  ;  claws 
white.'*  Selbysays,  *T  possess  two  of  a 
sienna-yellow,  with  wings  and  tail  inclin- 
ing to  golden-grey,  with  red  irides,  and 
with  the  bill  and  legs  flesh-red,  taken  from 
the  same  nest  in  which  were  two  of  the 
normal  colour.'*  One  is  recorded  (  Nat. 
1864,  p.  259)  as  being  "all  brown."  A 
figure  is  given  of  a  pale  variety  from  Mr. 
Whitaker's  collection ;  a  Notts  bird.  Two 
cream-coloured  ones  are  noticed  in  Grey*s 
*Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland.' 

A  very  interesting  variety  of  the  young 
bird  sometimes  occurs,  in  whkh  all  the 
feathers  are  tipped  or  barred  with  grey, 
as  is  regularly  the  case  with  most  Passer- 
ine birds.  Hancock  figures  one  of  this 
variety  ( 'Birds  of  North .  and  Dur. '),  others 
are  mentioned  by  Yarrell,  and  two  are  in 
the  Rev.  G.  D.  Armitage's  collection  at 
Lutterworth.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
barred  plumage  should  be  cast  at  the  first 
moult,  the  only  adult  barred  bird  that  has 
come  under  my  notice  being  that  above 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Bond's  collection. 

Malformations  of  the  bill  are  not  unfre- 
quent in  this  species,  one  is  figured  by 
Yarrell  with  the  lower  mandible  elongated, 
and  bent  upward  ;  Mr.  Whitaker  has  the 
head  of  another  with  the  upper  mandible 
similarly  deformed ;  and  one  belonging  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Beaumont  has  both  mandibles 
double  their  ordinary  length  and  very  much 
crossed. 

Note.— The  "caw"  of  the  Rook  must 
be  familiar  to  everyone  who  can  hear. 
The  note  of  the  young  bird  is  more  like 


"ka,**  and  the  old  ones  have  a  variety  of 
notes  during  nesting  time. 

Fligrbt. — The  flight  is  performed  by 
a  series  of  easy  and  regular  flaps,  but  some- 
times, principally  in  windy  weather,  and 
often  before  rain,  the  birds  will  ascend  to  a 
great  height,  wheeling  in  circles,  and  oc- 
casionally dropping  suddenly  in  a  zig-zag 
flight  into  trees  beneath  them. 

Migrration. —  Most  of  the  Rooks 
bred  here  stay  all  the  year,  but  in  autumn 
some  arrive  from  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  others  leave  for  the  South. 

Pood. — The  Rook  has  been  called  the 
"Farmer's  Friend,"  and  he  has  certainly 
much  to  thank  the  bird  for.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  it  consumes  large 
quantities  of  insects,  slugs,  snails,  and 
worms.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  destroy- 
ing wireworms,  grubs  of  cockchafer,  turnip 
caterpillars,  crane-flies  and  their  grubs — 
leather  jackets.  Field-mice,  young  birds, 
young  rabbits,  and  even  eggs  are  some- 
times taken,  and  when  pressed, potatoes  or 
turnips  are  bored  up,  or  acorns  collected, 
and  on  the  coast  crustaceans  and  dead  Bsh. 
The  Rook  has  also  been  known  to  take 
corn,  and  I  have  seen  a  flock  alight  in  the 
middle  of  a  corn  field,  but  being  in  an  ex- 
press train  at  the  time  I  was  unable  to 
ascertain  for  what  purpose. 

In  Confinemknt  young  birds  should 
be  fed  principally  on  animal  foot!. 

Habitat. — The  Rook  is  common  all 
over  England,  and  of  late  years  has  extend- 
ed its  range  into  Scotland,  being  found 
more  or  less  on  the  mainland  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  Shetland,  and 
the  Faroe  Islands.  It  is  a  gregarious  bird, 
most  of  the  members  of  a  colony  probably 
keeping  together  for  life.    In  winter  several 


colonies  often  associate  together,  and  rooy 
away  from  any  rookery.  The  Rook  does 
not  always  form  its  colonies  near  the  ha'j.- 
tation  of  man ;  in  upper  Swaledale,  and  li 
the  High  Peak  of  ^Derbyshire,  rooker.o 
are  established  far  away  from  any  h  ja>c. 
Abroad  the  European  breeding  r2n;:;c 
of  the  Rook  extends  from  the  Arctic  C;r:lr 
to  the  Mediterranian,  the  birds  leaving  the 
northern  parts  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
It  is  also  met  with  in  North  Africa,  A>a 
Minor,  from  North  Persia  to  North-we^i 
India  in  winter,  and  in  Western  Siberia 
and  Turkestan  in  summer. 

Nest. — At  the  end  of  Febniarr.  '."n? 
birds  begin  to  repair  the  old  nests,  r  1  m 
re-build  such  as  have  been  destri  )c^  ly 
wind  and  storm.      The  materials  u>eJ  at 
sticks,  broken  from  the  trees  or  picke^i  -; 
from  the  ground,  cemented  together,  in^  :»- 
the  nest,  with  mud  and  clay,   and   liLri 
with  turf,  roots,  moss,  dry  leaves,  feathers* 
or  any  available  soft  material.     The  ni'-s 
are  very  quarrelsome  during  the  proc^^>  <-'•( 
nest-building,  fighting,  and   stealing  ca-  h 
others  materials.       The  nests  are  nearly 
always  placed  in  trees,   but  sometimes  a 
lower  site  is  chosen,  and  one  is  recoivici 
as  having  been  built  on  the  ground.     Kc^.>k- 
eries  «nay  be  established  by  putting   up 
artificial  nests,  or  by  placing  eggs  in  the 
nest  of  the  Magpie. 

SgrgpS. — The  eggs  vary  much  both  in 
shape  and  markings;  usually  they  are 
light  blue  or  greenish,  with  washy  splashes 
and  spots  of  olive-green  and  brown. 

Varieties. — The  eggs  are  exceeding' y 
variable  in  colour  and  markings,  but  a  very 
unusual  one  is  figured  on  plate  Ixxxviii, 
from  Mr.  Whitaker's  collection. 
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88.    JACKDAW. 

Corvus  tpwfwlula^  Linn. 


MONEDrtA.— The  Latin  name. 

Size. — Male,  length  i  ft.  2 in.;  expanse 
I  ft.  10  in.    Female  generally  the  smallest. 

Plumaffe.— Male,  bill  black  ;  eyes 
greyish-white ;  top  of  head  black,  with 
purple  reflections;  ear-coverts,  sides  of 
neck,  and  behind  the  head  grey ;  all  the 
rest  black,  with  purple  and  green  reflec- 
tions on  the  wings  and  tail,  and  less  so  on 
the  back  ;  legs  and  toes  black  (fig.  i ). 

The  Female  is  duller,  and  has  less 
grey  on  the  neck  and  head. 

Immature  Birds  are  less  bright,  the 
under  parts  greyish-black,  and  scarcely  any 
grey  on  the  neck. 

Varieties.  ^^Mr.  Bond  has  one  silvery- 
white,  killed  near  Saflfron-Waldon,  and 
another  much  patched  with  white  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail, 
killed  near  Liverpool  in  1880.  In  the  same 
collecti<)n  is  one  (fig.  2)  which  has  a  brown 
back,  killed  near  Hammersmith.  Mr. 
Whitaker  has  one  (fig.. 3)  nearly  white, kill- 
e<I  in  Somerset ;  another  speckled  with 
white  on  the  under  parts  and  secondaries, 
and  one  in  which  the  blue-grey  of  the  neck 
extends  downwards  ©ver  the  whole  body, 
shading  off  to  light  grey  on  the  primaries 
and  tail ;  another  (fig.  4)  killed  in  Leices- 
tershire in  1884.  Mr.  Marshall  has  four 
white  birds,  Mr.  Gurney  has  a  pled  one, 
and  there  is  a  lead-coloured  one  in  the 
Preston  Museum. 

Note. — The  cry  of  the  Jackdaw  is  well 
known,  resembling  the  syllable  '*yack,'' 
and  with  a  clear  ringing  sound. 

Plifirht.— The  flight  differs  from  that 
of  the  other  Crows  in  being  performed  by 
a  series  of  rapid  flaps  of  the  wings,  but 
sometimes  the  birds  will  glide  in  a  hawk- 
like fashion,  and  then,  again  ascending, 


will  resume  the  ordinary  flight.  They 
usually  fly  in  pairs,  even  when  flocked  to- 
gether, the  flock  is  composed  mainly  of 
pairs. 

Migration. — The   Jackdaw  resides . 

with  us  throughout  the  year,   but  in  tho 

northern  countries  of  Eurppeit  is  migratory, 

leaving  for  the  south  on  the  approach  of 
winter. 

Food.— The  food  of  the  Jackdaw  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Rook,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  smaller  fry  is 
concerned,  and  the  two  birds  often  associ- 
ate together  in  their  search  for  insects, 
worms,  grubs,  wireworms,  and  other  sim- 
ilar creatures  which  are  often  a  great  pest 
to  the  farmer.  In  the  autumn  the  Jackdaw 
is  more  troublesome,  as  he  will  then  do 
harm  by  pilfering  fruits,  and  will  also  eat 
acorns,  beech-nvts,  and  in  winter,  even 
carrion  and  of&l.  In  the  Zoologist  for 
'853,  p.  3983,  a  charge,  apparent  well 
founded,  is  brought  against  the  Jackdaw 
of  stealing  eggs  and  young  of  game  and 
smaller  birds. 

In  Confinement  no  bird  is  more  easily 
tamed  if  taken  from  the  nest  when  young, 
but  Its  propensity  for  pilfering  small  articles 
especially  such  as  are  bright  and  shining, 
renders  the  Jackdaw  a  rather  troublesome 
bird.  Scarcely  anything  eatable  will  come 
amiss. 

Habitat. — Abundant  in  some  parts, 
and  generally  conimon  all  over  Britain  to 
the  North  of  Scotland,  the  Outer  Hebrides 
excepted.  It  also  breeds  sparingly  in 
Orkney,  but  it  is  only  an  accidental  visitor 
to  the  Shetlands,  and  very  rarely  seen  in 
the  Faroes.  Frequently  it  is  found  near 
some  ruin,  castle,  church,  or  other  habita- 
tion,  while  at  other  times  the   colonies 


centre  in  BforMt,  ot  on  same  sea-  or  inland- 
diS 

Abkoad  it  is  met  with  in  ^1  puts  of 
Europe,  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the 
MediteiraneoD  Islands,  liut  is  more  local 
in  the  South,  In  Africa,  il  has  only  been 
feported  from  Algeria,  and  as  ao  accidental 
visitor  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  some 
parts  of  Morocco.  In  Asia  it  occurs  in 
Western  Siberia,  but  does  not  reach  to  lar 
north  M  In  Scandinavia ;  it  also  breeds  in 
TurkesUn  and  Cashmere,  and  has  been  re- 
ported ai  ■  winter  visitor  to  the  North- 
Wetlem  paiu  of  India. 

N«Bt.— The  nest  is  composed  of  slicks 
sometimes  an  immense  quantity,  lined 
with  any   soft   substance,   such  as  moss. 


grass,  or  fur.  It  is  placed  in  a  ciark  or 
cavity,  either  in  a  cliff  or  old  building, 
or  in  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tree,  and  in 
very  rare  instances,  in  rabbit  burrows. 
Large  quantities  of  Jackdaws  breed  every 
year  in  the  cliffs  at  Flamlxiro'  Head,  as 
also  in  the  old  oaks  in  Sherwood  Fore^-I, 
and  another  colony  rear  their  young  in  ihe 
chinks  between  the  gigantic  blocks  at 
Stonehenge.  Breeding  operations  usually 
begin  in  April. 

Effg'B.^By  the  end  of  April  tfgi  ace 
laid,  ihere  being  from  four  to  six  in  a  nest. 
They  are  very  pale  bluish-green,  speckled 
or  spoiled  wilh  ashy-grey  and  black  ish. 

Varisties    sometimes    occur    without 


Malformatiot)  in  the  Bill  of  ihe  RooL 
From  Mr.  Beaumont's  specimen. 
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Var  of        :7  O   : 
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Oeniw  in.    Pica,  Linn. 


Pn^^ — the  Latin  name. 
•  The  Magpies  may   be  dislinffuishcd   at 
once  from  the  other  Ci>rvia.e  by   the  long 
graduated  tail,  and  hhort  wings. 


There  is  only  one  Species  Hriiish,    well 
known  to  every  dweller   in,    or  visitor   to 
the  N^ooded  country,  and  no  other   species 
!  of'this  genus  is  found  in  EumiK.-. 


89.     MAGPIE. 

Pica  caudafa,  Rem. 


Caudata — from  cauJa  (L.)— a  tail. 
Size.— Length  i  ft.    8  in,  ;  expanse    i 
ft.  Sin.  ;  female  slightly  less. 

Plumagre.— Bill  black;  eyes  dark 
brown;  head,  back,  and  as  far  as  the  breast, 
rich  black,  with  slightly  greenish  reflectioiis; 
rump  grey;  upynrr tail-coverts  black;  tail, 
beautifully  shot  with  green  and  purple  met- 
allic lustre,  violet  towards  the  end  ;  scal- 
pidars  pure  white ;  wings  black,  with  rich 
green  reflections,  and  a  white  dash  on 
the  inner  web  of  all  the  primaries  ;  belly 
white  ;  under  tail-coverts  and  thighs  black- 
ish ;  legs  and  toes  black  (fig.  i). 

The  Female  is  similar  to  the  male. 

Immature  Birds  are  like  the  adults. 

Varieties.— Mr.  Bond  has  an  albino 
shot  in  Hertfordshire,  and  another  with 
the  dark  parts  very  pale  (fig,  2) ;  one  white, 
except  the  tail  and  primaries  which  are 
normal,  has  been  recorded.  A  pieil  one 
is  in  the  York  Museum,  and  Mr.  Marshall 
has  two  pied,  and  two  white  ones  in  his  col- 
lection. Mr.  Whilaker  has  one  with  all 
the  parts  usually  black  or  green  replaced  by 
rust-brown  (fig.  3),  and  another  similar  to 
fig.  2,  but  with  no  green  reflections  on  the 
wings.  Mr.  Alfd.  Beaumont  has  one  with 
all  the  dark  parts  reduced  to  a  very  pale 
grey,  almost  white.  One  is  recorded  in  the 
*  Zoologist '  for  1867,  having  a  yellow  beak, 
thus  agreeing   with  the  South  Cahfornian 


Species  [?]  (P.  nuttalli).  One  is  mention- 
ed by  Macgillivery  as  having  the  whole  of 
the  plumage,  including  logs  and  bill,  red- 
brown,  and  Grey  records  cream-coloured 
specimens,  shot  in  Argyleshire. 

The  Magpie  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  presents 
considerable  variation.  The  Siberian  speci  • 
mens  have  the  most  white  on  the  primaries, 
and  have  been  named  1\  IcucepUra,  Gould, 
while  those  from  Thil)et,  calleil  P,  tibetana 
Hodgs.,  have  much  less  than  the  normal 
quantity.  The  grey  on  the  rump  is  either 
small,  or  entirely  absent  in  specimens  from 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  while  in  American 
and  Siberian  birds,  the  tail  is  unsually 
long. 

Note.— The  note  is  a'  harsh  chatter. 

Flight.— The  flight  is  in  a  straight  line, 
slow,  and  apparently  lalwured.  Writers 
on  British  Birds  refer  to  the  "noble  sport" 
of  hawking,  and  some  siK^cially  refer  to 
Magpie-hawking  as  being  **far  superior" 
to  all  others.  What  there  can  Ix:  that  is 
"noble'*  about  tormenting,  and  keeping  in 
i  painful  suspense  and  agony,  a  poor  defence- 
less creature,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Migrration. — In  the  north  the  Mag- 
pie is  migratory,  leaving  for  the  south  cm 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  returning  again 
in  the  Spring.  Numbers  arrive  every 
autumn  from  the  North   of  Europe. 


Genoa  IT.    Cfairnlns,  Briss. 


Garrulus  (L.)=chattering. 

The  European  Jays  may  be  known  gen- 
erally from  the  other  members  of  the  Cor- 
vidiv,  by  their  brown  tints  and  general  gay 
colour.  Bright  blue,  which  is  found  on 
the  wings  and  other  parts  of  most  Jays,  is 


a    colour    which  never  appears  in  true 
Crows. 

There  is  only  one  species  in  Britain, 
and  two  other  forms  are  Euroi>ean.  One 
American  species  is  m<»ttled  with  bright 
blue  on  all  parts  of  the  Uxly. 


90.  JAY. 

Garrulus  glandarius,  Linn. 


Glandarius — Uom  glans  (U)=acom. 

Size. — Length  i  ft.  2  in. ;  expanse  i  ft. 

7  in. 

Pluma^sre. —  Bill  nearly  black ;  eyes 
pale  blue  ;  top  of  head,  the  feathers  elong- 
ated into  a  crest,  the  front  part  of  which  is 
whitish -grey,  each  feather  with  a  black 
stripe  down  the  centre ;  back  part  of  crest, 
nape,  back,  and  sides  below  the  wings, 
mealy-chestnut ;  upper  tail-coverts  white ; 
tail  black,  sometimes  with  indistinct  blue 
bars  near  the  base ;  primaries  blackish, 
the  narrow  outer  web  white ;  secondaries 
glossy  black,  each  with  a  pure  white  patch 
on  the  basal  part  of  the  outer  web,  and  the 
innermost  feather  chestnut  with  a  black 
tip  ;  wing-coverts  black  on  the  inner  web, 
the  outer  one  being  barred  alternately 
with  black,  white,  and  bright  blue :  a  large 
black  patch  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  ; 
throat,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  dull 
white  ;  legs  and  toes  brown  (fig.  i). 

The  Female  resembles  the  male. 

Immature  Birds  are  like  the  adults. 

Varieties. —  Mr.  Whitaker  has  two 
pure  white,  one  of  them  killed  by  himself, 
and  a  young  bird  about  half  grown,  being 
also  white,  but  showing  peppery  specks  of 
colour  on  the  wings  and  taiL  In  the  same 
collection  is  a  pied  bird  (Bg.  2),  killed  in 
Notts,  and  one  having  the  white  on  the 


secondaries  unusually  extend ed.  In  Mr. 
Marshall's  collection  there  are  two  white 
birds,  and  another  is  rei)<>rted  (Zool.  Jan. 
1877)  as  having  been  taken  from  a  nest 
near  York,  and  a  second  was  killed  near 
the^same  place  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  (Zool.  Mar.  1878).  Mr.  Bond  has 
one  with  a  good  deal  of  white  about  the 
head  and  body. 

Some  modifications  are  found  in  the  colour 
of  Ja3rs  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  whether  these  be}all  distinct  species, or 
local  races,  is  open  to  question  ;  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  interbreed,  for  inter- 
mediate forms  are  met  with,  which  seem  to 
connect  most  of  them.  In  South  Sil^eria, 
theAmoor  Valley,  and  North  Japan  the 
ground-colour  of  the  crest  is  chestnut,  and 
the  back  greyer  than  in  our  bird ;  this  form 
has  been  called  C,  brandti.  In  South 
Japan  the  crest  is  whiter,  and  the  black  at 
the  gape  extended.  On  the  South- West 
shores  of  the  Caspian  the  mealy-chestnut 
of  the  back  and  sides  is  much  richer,  and 
the  crest -feathers  are  black,  with  reddish 
margins  {G.  caspins^  Seeb.)  ;  in  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Caucasus,  Palestine,  and 
South  Persia,  the  crest  is  black  except  the 
front  part  which  is  white  ((7.  atricapiUus) 
but  in  Asia  Minor,  some  specimens  have 
the  front  part  of  the  crest  spotted  {G,  anai- 
oli(£)}   in  Algeria  the  crest  is  black,  but 


the  sides  of  the  head  whiter  (  G.  cervicaiis)^ 

Note. — The  alarm  note  of  the  Jay  is 
a  harsh  scream,  this  usually  first  calling  the 
attention  of  the  observer  when  the  bird  is 
about  to  take  wing,  but  in  spring  small 
gatherings  sometimes  take  place,  and  the 
birds  then  seem  to  compete  with  each 
other,  in  their  attempts  to  produce  a  series 
of  notes  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  song. 
Jays  are  very  imitative,  and  will  reproduce 
the  notes  of  other  birds,  or  of  sounds  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  hearing. 

Flight. — The  flight  is  irregular,  per- 
forms I  by  rapid  beatings  of  the  wings,  and 
usually  from  tree  to  tree,  but  sometimes, 
when  ilic  flight  is  for  longer  distances,  the 
birds  fly  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  drop- 
pintj  sud'lcnly  when  they  wish  to  alight. 

Migration.— The  Jay  is  resident  in 
.ill  Kuropcan  localities  except  the  south- 
eastern countries,  and  the  birds  from  the 
extreme  north  move  south  on  the  approach 
<'f  winter.  Large  fliLjhts  have  sometimes 
been  noticed  passing  Heligoland  from  east 
to  west. 

Food. — Like  the  other  members  of  the 
])rcsent  family,  the  Jay  will  feed  upon  a 
v.iriety  of  suijstances,  including  worms, 
snaiN.  L,'riil>s,  caterpillars,  and  large  insects; 
in  summer  fruits  and  berries  form  a  part  ; 
in  autumn  acorns,  beech-  and  hazel-nuts: 
in  winter  peas  or  i)cans,  when  these  can  be 
found  ^tackeii,  or  even  carrion.  The  Jay 
hax  received  a  bad  name  for  destroying 
the  e}^'^>  of  pheasants  or  <»ther  t^ame-birds, 
and  ii  has  also  been  known  to  cajHurc  and 


eat  small  birds. 

In  Confinement  the  Jay  is  a  favour:^ 
bird,  partly  from  its  gay  plumage,  r.- 
partly  from  the  fact,  above  mentioned,  '\x 
it  readily  learns  to  imitate  sounds.  W.^ri 
taken  from  the  nest  the  young  birds  <^u^\' 
be  fed  upon  chopped  bread,  curds  3.rA 
finely  chopped  meat.  When  older  rui- 
and  corn  may  be  given,  varied  with  anv  M 
the  above,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water.  The 
Jay  should  never  be  kept  in  a  snxall  ca;;e. 

Habitat. — This  is  a  common  bir!  c 
all  wooded  districts  in  England,  but  is  iie- 
coming  rarer,  owing  to  incessant  peT«<ru- 
tion  by  keepers.  In  Scotland  it  is  ic-s 
frequently  seen,  and  is  absent  from  'he 
Hebrides,  Orkney,  and  Shetland.  Ji 
Ireland  it  is  local  in  the  south. 

Abroad  the  British  form  is  fouc'ir  _"^ 
suitable  localities  in  Europe,  txrci>  ;"-l  y 
as  far  north  as  Lapland .  [See  V  arii.:  a  v.,' 

Nest. — The  nest  is  begun  early  in  A  f  1 
and  is  built  in  a  holly  or  other  everj^rc^r 
or  sometimes  among  bramble   or   h'  r.r}- 
suckle  which  have  overgrown  large  shr..^ 
The  foundation  is  a  mass  of  slicks,  wi  ^  : 
cup-shaped  hollow  at  the  top,     which 
sometimes  plastered  with  mud,  and  zl^z.^- 
lined  with  fine  roots, 

Egg's. — From  five  to  seven  is  the  U5-; 
number.  The  ground-colour  is  bluish-grex:, 
thickly  speckled  with  greenish-brown,  ir  : 
often  with  one  or  two  blackish  streaks  i:cai 
the  large  end.  Some  s[>ccimens  show  ir.  rt 
of  the  ground-colour,  having  the  si:>eck>  .z 
a  zone  round  the  large  end,  as  in  figure  i. 


• 
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PICIDi^.. 
Genus  I.  Picusy  Linn. 


Picus — the  Latin  name. 

The  Woodpeckers  are  di^ng«ished  by 
the  wedge-like  form  of  the  bill,  the  gradu- 
ated stiff  bristly  tail,  and  by  their  having 
only  two  toes  in  front  and  two  behind. 

All  the  Woodpeckers  are  climbing  birds, 
in  which  act  they  arc  greatly  assisted  by 
the  stiff  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers. 

They  hack  holes  in  timber  in  search  of 
insects,  and  for  purposes  of  nidification. 

Three    species    are  met   with  in  thb 


country,  and  five  others  have  occurred  as 
visitors.  The  colour  is  mostly  black  and 
white,  but  sometimes  all  black,  or  green, 
and  most  species  have  some  scarlet  about 
the  head,  but  in  some  abnormal  species 
this  colour  is  replaced  by  yellow. 

The  green  species  has  been  separated 
under  the  name  Gecittus,h]ii  the  difference 
is  so  slight  that  they  may  all  be  kept  under 
the  one  Linneon  term. 


91.    OBEEN  WOODPEOKEB. 

FUcus  viridis,  Linn. 


ViRiDis.— (L.)=green. 

Size.— Length  i  ft.  I  in. ;  expanse  i  ft. 
Sin. 

Plomaffe. — Adult  Malb,  bill  horn- 
colour,  darker  at  the  tip  and  paler  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  eyes  bluish- 
white;  the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill, 
round  the  eyes,  cheeks,  and  a  long  patch 
at  the  gape  black ;  top  of  head  and  centre 
of  the  gape-patch  bright  scarlet ;  upper 
parts  dull  green ;  rump  and  part  of  tail- 
coverts  greenish-yellow;  wings  olive-green, 
the  inner  web  of  tertials  and  secondaries, 
and  outer  web  of  primaries  blackish  barred 
with  yellowish-white;  tail  brown,  indis- 
tinctly barred  with  paler  colour:  throat, 
breast,  and  under  parts  greenish-grey,  the 
feathers  barred  towards  the  vent ;  1^  and 
toes  horn-colour  (fig.  l). 

The  Female  differs  from  the  male  in 
having  no  scarlet  on  the  gape-patch,  and 
the  under  parts  are  more  distinctly  barred. 

Immature  Birds  on  leaving  the  nest 
arc  barred  with  sooty-black  on  both  upper 
and  under  parts,  the  black  on  the  cheek 
and  round  the  eye  is  absent,  and  the  gape- 
patch  is  spotted  with  scarlet  in  the  male, 


and  brown  in  the  female ;  afterwards  the 
bars  are  only  distinguishable  on  the  lower 
parts  (fig.  2),  and  these  are  lost  at  the  first 
moulL 

Varieties, — A  beautiful  variety  is  fig- 
ured (fig.  3)  from  Mr  Bond*s  collection,  it 
was  killed  in  Devonshire.  Mr.  Gumey 
has  on  old  male  with  the  feathers  of  the 
neck  and  rump  tipped  with  flame-colour, 
and  those  on  the  bock  with  golden-yellow, 
killed  in  Norfolk,  Dec.  1852  (Zool.?i858, 
p.  3800).  Sometimes  the  red  on  the  head 
is  tinged  behind  with  golden-yellow.  Prof. 
Newton  mentiones  an  Italian  specimen  of 
canary  yellow,  except  the  crown  of  the 
head  which  was  bright  purple-red.  Some- 
times the  tips  of  the  wing-  or  tail-feathers 
are  bleached. 

Note.-— The  regular  note  is  a  loud  call 
which  has  been  likened  to  "  kyu,  kyu,'*  or 
"  pleu,  pleu."  This  bird,  however  has  a 
variety  of  notes,  one  uttered  by  the  male 
in  spring  bdng  very  harsh  and  comparable 
to  the  syllables   ''triocacon,   triacacon.** 

Plififht.— -The  flight  is  undulating,  the 
bird  generally  dipping  to  the  foot  of  a  tree 
when  about  to  alight. 


Mifirration.— The  Green  Woodpeck- 
er may  be  said  to  be  resident  in  Britain, 
though  in  winter  it  wanders  far  in  search 
of  food. 

Food. —  Insects,  especially  timber- 
feeding  beetles  and  their  larvae,  and  such 
as  lurk  under  loose  bark  or  upon  the  bark 
of  trees,  in  the  search  for  which  the  bird 
climbs  dexterously,  beginning  near  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk,  ascending  by  jerks 
and  side  motions  to  the  top,  then  taking 
flight  and  coming  to  the  foot  of  another 
tree  to  repeat  the  same  proceedings.  The 
Green  Woodpecker  will  also  search  for  its 
food  upon  the  ground,  visiting  ants'  hills 
or  digging  in  the  soil  for  grubs  and  worms. 
It  is  also  said  to  feeil  u{X)n  wasps,  and 
even  nuts  and  acorns,  but  these  are  prol>- 
ably  broken  in  search  of  the  grubs  they 
sometimes  contain.  In  its  search  for  tim- 
ber insects  the  bird  hacks  away  with  its 
bill,  and  the  blows  may  be  heard  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  By  the  destruction  of 
these  insects  the  Woodpeckers  render  great 
service  to  the  forester. 

In  Confinement  the  Woodpeckers  are 
restless  birds,and  ill  adapted  for  cage  life, 
but  are  said  to  be  easily  tamable  if  taken 
when  ready  to  leave  the  nest. 

Habitat.— The  Green  Woodpecker 
is  fairly  common  throughout  the  southern 


half  of  England,  but  becomes  rarer  frrm 
Derbyshire  northwards.  It  prefers  <t'i«i 
wooded  districts,  and  is  common  in  Sher- 
wood Forest  and  other  similar  placet.  In 
Yorkshire  it  is  local,  while  further  norih 
and  in  Ireland  it  is  but  a  rare  visitor. 

Abroad  this  species  breeds  in  the  s'  *u:Yi- 
ern  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  coniriir»n 
in  West  Russia,  Caucasus,  Central  Kurope. 
West  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  al^iruj 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  not  in  the  islands  except  Sicily.  In 
Spain  it  is  replaced  by  another  form  (f*. 
Skarpii)  which  may  only  he  a  local  r.ice, 
having  the  forehead  and  round  the  eyes 
grey  instead  of  black. 

N68t. —  No  nest  whatever  is  made. 
The  birds  probably  pair  fo»-  life,  and  aN»jt 
the  middle  of  April  select  a  tree  with  r. 
decayed  heart,  and  bore  a  circular  hole  :n 
a  horizantal  direction  until  the  centre  ;s 
reached,  and  then  it  is  turned  downwari- 
for  about  a  foot  the  bottom  widenevl  *r:\ 
into  a  kind  of  chamber ;  in  this  a  qunnt  ty 
of  soft  chips  accumulate,  and  up»3n  thc^ 
the  eggs  are  laid.  Generally  hard-wooucl 
trees  are  selected. 

Bl^gB. —  From  four  to  seven,  pure 
glossy  white,  but  sometimes  stained  wiih 
dirt  or  fungoid  growth. 
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92.    GREAT  SPOTTED  WOODPECKER. 

Picus  tnajor^  Linn. 


Major.— (L. ) =greater. 

Size.— Length  ^yi  in. ;  expanse  ift. 

Plumage.— Adult  Male,  bill  blu- 
ish horn-colour,  paler  on  the  lower  man- 
dible; eyes  red;  nostrel-coverts  black, 
succeeded  by  a  buff  band ;  .  top  of  head 
black,  a  bright  scarlet  band  beyond  ;  round 
the  eyes  and  ear-coverts  white;  back,  rump, 
and  middle  tail-feathers  black,  the  outer 
ones  partly  white  with  black  bars ;  scalpu- 
lars  and  greater  wing-coverts  white ;  1es«er 
wing-coverts  black ;  wings  black,  the  outer 
webs  spotted  with  while  :  throat,  niuldle 
of  breast,  and  under  parts  yellowish-wliite ; 
vent  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  scarlet ; 
legs  and  toes  greenish-brown  (fig.  i). 

The  Female  differs  in  having  no  scar- 
let at  the  back  of  the  head  (fig.  2). 

Immature  Birds  have  the  whole  crown 
of  the  head  red  as  in  fig.  3,  this  colour 
extending  furthest  in  the  males. 

Variet  I ES. — Specimens  having  the  tips 
of  the  primaries,  and  also  those  of  the  tail- 
feathers  bleached  to  a  pale  drab  sometimes 
occur ;  Mr.  Whilaker  has  one  of  this  var- 
iety in  his  collection. 

In  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope Wowlpcckers  occur  but  slightly  differ- 
ing from  the  present  species  ;  these  may 
be  distinct,  but  probably  many  of  them  are 
merely  local  races.  In  Palestine  the  black 
hand  under  the  ear-coverts  is  lost,  and  tra- 
ces of  scarlet  is  sometimes  found  upon  the 
breast  {P.  Syriacus),  In  the  Caucasus 
the  under  parts  are  more  chocolate  {P. 
Poehami).  Many  of  the  specimens  from 
Turkestan  have  the  secondaries  nearly  all 
white  {P.  Uucopterus),  In  Mongolia  and 
China  the  S':alpul.irs  arehhirk  {P.  Cafnin- 
iii).  Siberian  and  North  Russian  exam- 
ples arc  Lirger,  and  the  under  parts  whiter 


(P.  cissa).  In  Japan  the  white  on  the 
innermost  secondaries  is  in  the  form  of 
broad  transverse  bars  (P.  Japonicus).  In- 
termediate forms  occur  connecting  most  of 
the  above. 

Note. — This  is  rather  a  silent  bird, 
possesiting  few  notes  and  seldom  using 
them.  The  princijxil  one  is  a  pipe  resembl- 
ing "kuat,  kuat,'*  and  another  like  "tra, 
tra,  tra. "  In  the  spring  of  the  year  both 
sexes  produce  a  jarring  noise,  which  some 
think  is  made  by  rapid  vibrations  of  the 
bill  upon  the  bark  of  a  tree,  but  Mr.  Hond 
from  ptrsonal  observations  thinks  that  the 
sound  is  produced  vocally. 

Flig^llt- — Regularly  undulating. 

Mi£ri*Ation. — Resident  in  Britain  all 
the  year,  bul  sometimes  in  the  autumn  we 
have  large  visitations  from  the  North  of 
Europe. 

Food. — Like  the  Green  Wootl pecker 
this  species  searches  for  insects  in  chinks, 
upon  the  tmrk,  or  in  the  wood  of  decayed 
trees.  It  differs  from  that  bird,  however, 
in  frequenting  more  particularly  the  upper 
branches  rather  than  the  main  trunk.  It  is 
not  known  to  visit  ants'  hills,  or  to  seek 
its  f<x>d  upon  the  ground,  but  it  will  cat 
fruits,  l)erries,  nuts,  acorns,  and  seeds  of  fir. 

In  Comineme.nt. — See  Green  \Vo<Ki- 
l^ecker. 

Habitat- — This  \Vocxl|x;cker,  though 
widely  distributed,  is  nowhere  common  in 
the  British  Isles,  though  occurring  in  all 
the  English,  and  less  frequently  in  most 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  counties ;  it  has  also 
been  met  with  in  the  Faroes.  Its-  breeding 
range  is  confined  to  England,  and  eggs 
have  l)cen  rej)orte<l  from  all  the  counties 
except  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Cornwall ;  niobt  frequently  from  the  West 


Midlands.      It  inhabits  wooded  districts, 
or  open  parts  studded  with  trees. 

Abroad  it  has  been  met  with  in  all 
suitable  parts  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  Arc- 
tic Circle,  through  Siberia  to  Japan, 
Western  A^a,  and  the  Canary   Islands. 

Nest. — An  excavation,  similar  to,  but 
smaller  than  that  made  by  the  Green 
Woodpecker,  is  made  in  a  decayed  part  of 
a  tree,  or  a  natural  cavity  is  found  and 


enlarged  for  the  purpose.  No  nest  what- 
ever is  made,  the  eggs  being  laid  on  t>.e 
chips  which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
If  the  hole  selected  be  too  large  the  binis 
plaster  it  up  with  (mud  and  day  until  th« 
aperture  is  just  large  enough  for  one  of 
them  to  pa^s. 

BfiTfifS. — Usually  four  or  five,   white, 
with  a  delicate  tinge  of  blue  (pi.  xd,  (tgs). 


93.     LESSER  SPOTTED  WOODPECKER, 

JPicus  minor,  Linn. 


Minor. — Minor  (L.)=lesser. 

Size. — Length  5^  in.  ;  expanse  loin. 

PlumaGTB. — Malk.  This  bird  very 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  larger  species 
in  colouration,  except  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  back  and  secondaries  are  barred  with 
white,  the  ear-coverts  are  brownish-white, 
and  are  not  succeeded  by  a  black  bar,  the 
flanks,  and  sometimes  the  breast  are  streak- 
ed with  brown,  the  scarlet  is  absent  from 
the  vent,  while  that  on  the  head  is  confined 
to  the  crown  (6g.  1 ). 

Thr  Female  differs  from  the  male  in 
having  the  crown  of  the  head  white  (fig.  2). 

IM.MATIJRR  Birds  resemble  the  adults, 
except  that  the  head  of  the  male  is  only 
S|X)tied  with  red. 

Varietiks. — The  only  one  of  which  I 
have  any  note  is  a  white  one,  in,  I  think. 
Sir  John  Harper-Crewe's  collection. 

Several  geographical  races  uf  this  species 
exist.  The  examples  from  North  Eurv)pfi 
an. I  Siberia  are  larger,  with  the  under  parts 
(except  the  tail-coverts),  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back  silky 
white  (/'.  piM'a),  In  Asia  Minor  the  under 
parts  arc  dLirker,  and  a  black  bar  runs  be- 
hind the  ear-coverts  as  in  P.  major. 

Note. — The  note  of  this  species  is 
dc->cril)ed  as    rose  in  Ming  *'tic,"    "kink," 


"kake,"  or  **kirk,"  uttered  many  times  in 
rapid  succession. 

Fligrllt.— This  resembles  that  of  the 
lar^  er  s^^ecies. 

Mifirration.—  The  Lesser  Wood- 
pecker is  said  to  be  a  resident  wherever  it 
is  found,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  genas, 
wanders  far  in  winter  in  search  of  food 
and  at  such  times  is  found  in  places  where 
it  is  not  seen  at  other  seasons. 

Food. — Insects  and  their  larvxcoa- 

stitute  the  entire  food  of  this  species*  lisd 
it  seeks  them  mostly  among  ihe  k^her 
braches  of  tall  trees,  but  sometimes,  il  u 
said,  also  among  long  grass.         It  is  ilv) 
])artial  to  orchards,  where  it  renders  ser>n:e 
in  clearing  the  larvae  of  the  Wood  Leopc.rl 
Moth  and  other  insect  enemies  to  fruit  tree^ 
and  it  is  said  not  to  be  open  to  the  charge, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  larger  species,  of 
pilfering  fruits. 

In  Confinement  the  remarks  made 
under  the  last  species  also  apply  to  this^ 

Habitat. — Said  to  be  commoner  in 
some  parts  than  its  near  relative,  parties 
larly  in  the  Western  Midlands,  where  it 
breeds  regularly  in  the  fruit  districts  A 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Ol  vj. 
ccstershire.  It  has  been  met  with  in  nearly 
I  all  the  English  counties  as  far  as  Yorkshire, 


_e55e:r   spotted  woodpcckcr 
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after  whkh  it  becomes  rare.  It  is  rarely 
met  with  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  though 
reported  is  far  north  as  Orkney. 

Abroad  it  occurs  irregularly  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  as  far  as  North  Finland. 
It  is,  however,  of  less  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  south,  the  numljers  decreasing  west 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  also  a  native  of  the  Aiorcs,  Algeria, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
South  Siberia,  and  Japan. 


I  Nest.— Like  the  others  of  this  genus, 
this  spedes  excavates  a  hole,  or  enlarges  a 
natural  cavity  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  gen- 
erally selecting  that  of  a  pear  or  apple. 
No  nest  is  made  except  the  accumulated 
soft  chips. 

•Rggft.-— From  four  to  seven,  and  even 
nine  have  been  known.  They  are  glossy 
white,  with  a  slight  pink  tinge.  They  are 
very  similar  to,  but  rather  less  and  more 
glossy,  than  those  of  the  Wryneck. 


Oenns  IL    Jynz,  Linn.  (Spelled  Vunx  by  him.) 


Jynx— The  Greek  name. 

The  members  of  this  genus  resemble  the 
Woodpeckers  in  many  of  their  habits,  in 
the  wedge-shaped  form  of  the  bill,  the  ex* 
tensile  tongue,  the  form  of  the  toes,  and  in 


their  eggs  and  manner  of  breeding,  except 
that  they  do  not  excavate  holes  for  them- 
selves, but  they  differ  in  not  having  the 
feathers  of  the  tail  stiff  or  pointed. 
Only  one  spedes  occurs  in  tbb  ocmntry. 


94.    WRYNECK. 

/ynx  torquilla,  Linn. 


TORQUILLA.—  Torquto  (L.)»  I  twist, 
in  reference  to  the  bird's  habit  of  twisting 
its  head. 

Siae.— Length  7 in.;  expanse  loXin. 

Plumaffe.— Mali,  bill  brown ;  eyes 
pale  hazel;  the  plumage  is  very  much  vari- 
gated,  the  upper  parU  being  grey,  mottled 
with  shades  of  brown  and  black :  throat 
and  breast  buff  with  fine  cross  bars ;  belly 
whitish,  with  a  few  arrow-headed  spots; 
vent  and  under  tail-coverts  buff,  with  fine 
cross  bars ;  legs  and  toes  brown. 

The  Female  resembles  the  male. 

Immature  Birds  are  simiUr  to  the 
adults. 

Varieties  are  rare;  I  only  know  of 
two — one  pure  white,  recorded  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Harper-Crewe,  as  having  been 
killed  on  the  grounds  at  Wendover  Hall, 
Oct.  1877  (Zool.  Jan.  1878),  and  another 
in  Mr.  Bond's  collection,  with  the  buff 
and  brown  colours    nearly    absent,  the 


ground-ooloor  light  aih,  and  the  black 
markings  very  disttnet. 

Note.— On  iu  first  arrival  the  Wryneck 
is  very  noisy,  its  note  resembling  "vite"or 
"qui"  uttered  several  times  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  alarm  note  is  a  sharp  **ke- 
ke-ke-ke." 

E'liffht.— Mostly  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
undulating  when  for  longer  distances. 

liilfratioxi. — The  Wryneck  is  a  sum- 
mer visitor  to  this  country,  arriving  some- 
times in  March,  but  usually  not  before  the 
first  or  second  week  in  April,  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Cuckoo,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance this  bird  is  known  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  of  England  as  the  Cuckoo's 
Mate.  It  seldom  remains  after  the  middle 
of  September. 

Pood,--Insects  and  their  grubs,  es- 
pecially ants  and  pupae.  Although  this 
bird  does  search  for  food  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  it  does  so  more  frequently  among 


the  smaller  branches  or  upon  the  ground, 
generally  not  £ufrom  an  ant>hUI,  occasion- 
ally  flying  into  the  air  to  catch  a  passing 
insect.  Upon  trees  this  bird  only  takes 
floch  insects  as  it  can  find  upon  the  leaves 
or  bark,  or  can  probe  oul  from  crevices 
with  the  glutinous  point  of  its  tongue, 
never  digging  into  the  wood  like  the  Wood- 
peckers. It  has  been  known  to  eat  elder- 
berries. 

In  Confinement  this  is  an  interesting 
bird,  and  easily  tamed  if  taken  from  the 
nest  when  young,  but  like  all  other  insect- 
ivorous birds  it  requires  more  care  and  at- 
tention than  most  persons  have  to  bestow. 

Habitat. — The  Wryneck  isacommon 
summer  bird  throughout  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties as  far  as  the  Trent,  but  northward  and 
westward  it  becomes  less  frequent,  and 
north  of  Yorkshire  and  in  Wales  it  is  rare. 
It  is  a  rare  visitor  to  the  Orkney,  Shetland, 
and  Faroes,  and  has  only  once  been  record- 
ed from  Ireland.  It  frequents  orchards, 
plantations,  and  tall  hedgerows,  bat  is  shy 
and  seldom  observetl. 

ABROAD.the  Wryneck  is  a  summer  visitor 


to  all  suitable  parts  from  Kai  fe 
avia  through  South  Siberia  to  Ki:^: 
ka,   Altai,    Himalayas,  ?a\e£isr. 
Minor,  Russia,  Central  Europe,  l- 
frequently  in  South  Europe  wi  .< 
where  it  is  mostly  obsenedasa  \r 
autumn  migrant  on  its  way  ni^rh :: 
It  is  a  winter  visitor  toNobia,  bi 
mah,  and  South  China. 
I      Nest. —No  nest  whatevet  \s  t 
eggs  being  laid  upon  decayeel  wc 
'  bottom  of  a  hole  in  a  tree;  so' 
'  bole  previously  used  by  titmice  i 
and  then  the  old  nest  remains. 
I  is  sometimes  slightly  enlargev^, 
.  entirely  made  by  these  birds. 
I  bird  is  surprised  upon  its  eg^^ 
•  at  other  times,  it  has  the  peol 
■  twisting  its  neck,  from  whic!" 
p  name  Wryneck  has  been  deri\ 
I  times  hissing  like  a  serpent. 

BgTfifS* — From  six  to  ten, 
seven  or  eight.   They  are  pure 
larger,  but  not  quite  so  mur'r 
those  of  the  Lesser   Spoiled 
They  are  laid  about  the  miud 


CERTHID.^.. 
Cioiiiis  I.    Certhia,  Linn. 

Certiiia— The  L.itin  name.  '  the  eggs  and  manner  of  nesi 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  is  found     ibe  Tits. 


in  Europe,  and    but  few   others  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  habits,   and  in  the  form  of  the   tail.  '  British  birds, 
they  resemble  the  Woo<liK»ckers.  while  in 


The  slender  curved  bill 
tingiiish   this  from   all    ih^: 


95.     TREE-CREEPER. 

CcrtJiia  familiaris,  Linn. 

Familiaris.— /aw:7/j    {L.)  =  family,  I      Pluma?e.— Mat.k, 
in  reference  to  the  familiarity  or  tameness  .  base  of  lower  mind  ible  yel 
of  the  bird.  ;  "PP«^  V^'^"^  yel!owish-br' 

Size.— Length,  a  little   over  5in.;cx- '  on  ihe  top  of  the   hcAil,  ; 
panse  7in.  .  streak  djwn  ihe    cenlrc  c 
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C  R  E  E  PER. 


hack  ;  tail  brown,  with  blackish  tipa  and 
paler  shafts ;  wings  blackish-brown,  barred 
with  pale  yellow,  and  tipped  with  dull 
white :  under  parts  greyish-white,  tinged 
with  brown  on  the  flanks  and  vent ;  ie^ 
and  toes  light  brown. 

The  Femalk  resembles  the  male. 

Immaturk  Biftl>s  are  similar  to  the 
adults,  except  that  the  bill  is  shorter  and 
not  much  curved. 

Varietirs. — Mr.  Bond  has  heard  of 
one  white,  this  being  the  only  one  of  which 
I  have  any  record. 

Several  races  of  this  bird  have  been  dis- 
tinguislied  by  separate  names.  Those  from 
Cashmere  (C.  mipcUnns)  are  the  d.irkest 
and  reddoit.  Tho^  from  Central  Europe 
resemtile  the  British  examples,  while  the 
Northern  form  (C  Seaudulaca)  is  much 
paler.  A  form  from  Italy,  with  the  hind 
c!aw  rather  short  has  been  called  C. 
hrachyiitHtyla ;  Mr.  Seebohm  thinks  thew 
1  utter  are  probably  young  birds.  Some 
American  formr,  though  generally  consid- 
ered distinct,  come  very  near  to  some  of 
the  old  world  forms,  Mexican  specimens 
nearly  resembling  those  from  Cashmere, 
while  thoae  from  North  America  arc  very 
similar  to  the  British  form. 

Note. — The  call-note  resembles  the 
syllables  **cheep,  cheep,"  and  in  spring  a 
short  i^iig  may  sometimes  be  heard  which 
Si>mewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Goldcrest 

FUffht —The  flight  is  undulating. 

Migration.  --The  Creeper  is  reskient 
in  this  country  throughout  the  year. 

Pood.— This  con.Nlsts  of  insecU,  spi- 
ders and  also,  it  is  stated,  sm.\11  seeds,  as 
th()«eof  the  fir.  In  its  manner  of  feeding  the 
Creeper  greatly  resembles  the  Woodpeck* 
ers,  commencing  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
working  upwards  in  a  spiral  direction,  ex- 


r  amining  every  crevice  as  it  proceeds,  sup- 
ported by  its  stiflf  bristly  tail.  The  side 
branches  are  often  searched  in  the  same 
manner,  the  bird  creeping  mouse-like  both 
on  the  top  and  underneath,  working  on  to 
the  smaller  branches,  when  it  suddenly 
drops  and  flies  off  to  the  foot  of  another 
tree,  to  make  a  similar  ascent. 

I.N  Co.NFiNBMENT.— I  am  not  aware 
that  this  bird  ha«  been  kept  in  confinement. 

Habitat.— The  Tree-Creeper  is  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  Britain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  and 
Shetland,  and  being  only  an  occaiional 
visitor  to  Orkney.  It  is,  however,  nowheie 
abundant,  not  being  a  gregarious  bird.  It 
frequenu  wooded  districts,  especially  old 
forests  with  decayed  trees. 

Abroad  it  is  met  with  tbroughoot 
Europe  as  far  north  as  Christiansand  in 
the  west,  and  SoBkamsk  in  the  east.  In 
Asia  it  occurs  throughoiit  South  Sibcfta 
southward  as  far  as  Cashmere,  and  west* 
ward  through  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Africa  ia 
Algeria.  In  America  it  occurs  from  the 
north  side  of  Lake  Superior  to  Guatemcla. 

Nest.— Generally  placed  behind  % 
piece  of  loose  bark,  or  in  a  cavity  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  If  the  cavity  be  too  large, 
it  is  first  filled  around  the  sides  with  bits 
of  sticks,  and  then  the  nest  proper  is  plac- 
ed in  the  centre,  composed  of  grass,  roots, 
moss,  and  almost  invariably  lined  with 
strips  of  inner  bark,  and  a  few  feathers. 

BInrB.— From  six  to  eight  in  the  first 
broud,  but  a  second  laying  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  from  three  to  five  only.  They  are 
white,  spotted  round  the  larger  end  with 
rusi-coloured  spots  and  sunken  grey  shades, 
which  vary  both  in  size  and  number. 

Vakibties  occasionally  occur  without 

spots. 

1 


TROGLODYTIDi*:. 
Oenns  I.    Troglodytes,  Vieillot. 


TROGLODiTES.—  TVtf^/*  (Gk.)=acave, 
one  who  hides  in  caverns. 

Wc  have  only  one  species  of  this  genus 
in  Britain,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  if 
a  second  occurs  in  Europe. 


By  some  authors,  the  Wren  is  pbreil 
near  the  Goldcrests  and  Warblers,  liui  ^' 
the  curvature  of  the  bill,  and  the  shortness 
of  the  wings,  it  seems  nearer  related  to  the 
Creepers,  as  placed  by  Yairefl- 


96.    WREN. 

Troglodytes  pan^ulus,  Koch. 


Parvulus,  very  small,  diminutive  of 
parvus  (L.)= small. 

Size- — Length  not  quite  4  in. ;  expanse 
7  in. 

Plumagre* — Male,  bill  brown,  the 
lower  mandible  lighter ;  eyes  hazel ;  upper 
parts  brown,  darkest  on  the  head,  and 
reddish  on  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are 
barred  with  dark  brown ;  a  pale  streak  ex- 
tends over  the  eye ;  greater  and  lesser 
wing-coverts,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  each 
with  a  small  whitish  spot  at  the  tip ;  pri- 
maries barred  with  yellowish  and  <lull  black : 
throat  greyish-yellow,  becoming  browner 
towards  the  under  jiarts,  where  the  feath- 
ers are  barred  with  dark  brown ;  under 
tail-coverts  lipped  with  dull  white;  legs 
and  toes  light  l)n)wn  (fig.  i). 

Thk.  Fkmai.e  is  usually  rather  less,  and 
not  quite  so  bright  in  colour. 

iMMATi'KE  HiRDs  are  redder  on  the 
under  parts,  and  the  bars  are  not  quite  so 
distinct. 

VAKiF/rrRs  are  rare.  Mr.  (ircgson  has 
one  while.  Mr.  Hond  has  one  white  ;  two 
much  mottled  with  white  alxnit  the  head, 
anti  another  with  the  primaries  white. 
One  is  given  upon  the  plate  from  Mr. 
Whilaker's  collection,  with  a  curious  patch 
l)chind  the  head,  and  some  of  the  primar- 
ies while.  Mr.  *iurney  has  also  a  pied 
bird,  and  ihcrc  is  another  in  the  British 
jMubCuni. 


As  is  usual  with  birds  having  such  a  n  kle 
range,  the  Wren  has  several  geographical 
races,  several  of  which  have  received  dis- 
tinctive names.  In  Iceland  and  theF.ir<'r* 
the  Wren  is  larger  and  darker  ( 7".  hrtaifi\\ 
in  Turkestan  much  paler  (7\/<j///V/fcJ:;»*^ 
the  Himalayas  very  dark  and  re<l  ( T.  «'• 
faitMsis). 

Note.— The  W"ren  has  a  lively  nnJ 
cheerful  song,  by  which  it  mak«s  the  hedge- 
rows ring,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  It 
is  composed  of  a  few  melodious  nnles  aiKi 
ending  somewhat  abruptly.  The  call-nf^te 
resembles  **tit-ti-ti-it-til,"  repeated  quickly 
if  the  bird  lie  alarmed. 

Plight.— The  flight  is  never  for  lor^ 
distances ;  straight,  and  often  alon^  ^ 
hedgerow.  These  circumstances  have 
favoured  the  absurd  and  cruel  custinn  of 
Hunting  the  Wren  on  Christma*  l'ay«  ^ 
practise  carried  on  in  Ireland  and  the  U^^ 
of  Man,  but  which  was  wiseiy  forbidden  m 
the  neighlx)urlio(Kl  of  Cork  by  the  Mayor 
of  that  city  in  1845.  This  custom  is  ^  vl 
to  have  originated  from  a  circumstance 
hap)}ening  when  the  native  Irish  were 
al>out  to  catch  their  Danish  enemies  asleep; 
a  Wren  perched  u{x)n  the  drum,  awaking 
the  slumbering  sentinels  just  in  time  to 
save  the  army,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  little  bini  was  declared  a  traitor  ami 
outlawed. 

Migration.— Resident  in  ihii  coun- 
try ihruui^Iiuut  the  year. 


J  'J  T  H  A  T  C  l-l 


Food. — Insects,  caterpillars,  and  es- 
pecially ants  and  their  pupce,  ami  in  win- 
ter small  berries,  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
such  bits  as  can  be  picked  up  near  the 
dwellings  of  man. 

In  Confinement  the  Wren  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  keep,  so  lively  and 
restless  a  bird  must  be  very  unhappy  un- 
less in  a  very  large  cage,  and  then  the 
wires  would  need  to  be  so  near  to  prevent 
escape  as  to  greatly  interfere  with  obser- 
vation, A  far  better  plan  to  enable  a 
person  to  observe  such  birds  as  this,  the 
Robin,  or  the  Tits,  is  to  place  a  box  con< 
taining  crumbs  and  bits  of  meat  in  such  a 
position  that  it  can  be  seen  from  a  window; 
a  bone  with  a  little  meat  on  it  is  excellent 
in  this  way,  as  the  birds  cannot  carry  it  off, 
and  is  sure  to  attract  Tits. 

Habitat. — Generally  distributed  over 
the  British  Isles,  l)eing  found  even  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  and  breeding  sparingly 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  It  is  also  met 
with  in  ihe  Faroes. 

Abroad  it  has  been  found  from  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  the  north  to  the  Himalay- 


as, Persia,  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  Mex- 
ico in  the  south. 

Nest. — A  perfect  dome,  with  a  small 
circular  hole  in  one  side.  The  materials 
vary  greatly,  and  generally  that  nearest  at 
hand  seems  to  be  usctl  for  the  outside,  as 
straw,  moss,  dead  leaves,  withered  brack- 
en, &c.,  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  hair, 
moss,  or  feathers.  The  situation  differs  as 
much  as  the  material — on  a  bank  or  rocky 
slope  among  herbage  or  tree  roots,  in  a 
rock  crevice,  in  a  decayed  part  of  a  tree, 
under  loose  bark,  amung  ivy,  or  in  a  hay- 
stack. Many  nests  are  built  which  are 
never  finished,  an  explanation  for  which 
has  not  yet  been  found.  A  pair  of  Wrens 
have  been  observed  to  commence  and  finish 
a  nest  in  nine  days. 

BflTfifS' — From  five  to  seven  is  the  reg- 
ular number,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  tea 
or  twelve  have  been  found  in  one  nest. 
They  are  white,  delicately  tinted  with 
pink  before  blowing,  and  with  very  minute 
red  spots,  chiefly  at  the  large  end. 

Varieties  frequently  occur  without 
posts. 


SITTIDi*:. 
Genus  L    Sitta,  Linn. 

SiTTA — the  Latin  name. 

This  is  another  genus  of  which  there  is 
onlyasingleBritish  representative,  another 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  about  six- 
teen in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

They  resemble  the  woodpeckers  in  many 


of  their  habits,  but  the  arrangement  of  toes 
is  normal,  and  the  tail  is  short  like  that  of 
the  wren. 

Some  of  the  exotic  species  build  mud 
nests  on  rocks. 


97.    NUTHATCH. 

Sitta  casia^  Wolf. 


C.«siA. — From  ctssius  (L.  )=blue  sky,  in 
reference  to  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the   bird. 

Size, — Length  nearly  6 in.;  expanse 


io){  in. 

PlumafiTO. — Male,  bill  bluish-black, 
yellowish  under  the  lower  mandible ;  eyes 
hazel ;  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  and 


the  two  middle  tail-feathers  bluish  slate- 
colour  ;  rest  of  tail-feathers  black,  succeed- 
ed by  a  white  patch,  largest  on  outside 
feathers,  and  grey  tip ;  flight-feathers 
brown  :  through  the  eye  runs  a  blackish 
streak  ;  throat  and  under  the  eye  white, 
shading  to  buff  on  the  under  parts  ;  flanks 
and  under  tail -coverts  chestnut,  the  latter 
each  with  a  white  tip  ;  legs  and  toes  light 
brown  (fig.  i). 

Thk  Tlmale  resembles  the  male,  but 
the  chestnut  on  the  flanks  is  paler,  and 
the  general  colours  less  bright. 

Immature  Birds  are  like  the  adults, 
but  the  c'lestnut  on  the  flanks  is  nearly 
absent,  and  the  bill  is  much  paler. 

Varieties  .—Mr.  Gurncy  has  a  white 
specimen  in  his  collection,  and  a  pied  one 
from  Mr.  Bond's  is  figured  on  the  plate, 
this  was  killed  at  Black  Park,  Hucks,  in 
1862.  In  the  North  of  Europe  the  breast 
is  white,  and  this  form  is  the  S.  Europvca 
of  Linn. 

Note. — The  ordinary  note  is  a  sharp 
**twe  whit,"  similar,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Scel>ohm,  to  the  striking  of  a  cane  upon 
the  air  ;  the  note  is  generally  repeated  in 
quick  succession.  In  spring  the  male 
has  :\!so  a  pr()longed  shrill  whistle. 

Flight. — The  flight  is  mostly  for  short 
distances,  but  when  for  longer  ones  it  be- 
comes uniliilaiing. 

Migration. — The  Nuthatch  is  resi- 
dent in  this  rountry  ihruugh«jut  the  year, 
never  wandering  far  fn>m  iis  l)rcx'<ling 
quarter:?,  except  in  winter,  when  it  visits 
orch:ird>>  and  gardens. 

Food. — louring  spring  and  summer, 
insects  form  the  cliicf  support  of  iliis  sj)e- 
cies.  Tliese  are  soiii;ht  on  tree>,  either 
upon  the  trunk  or  along  "\he.si(.le  branches. 
With  equal  ease  the  bird  will  ascemi,  de- 
.•irtri'i  ]:('.v!  .lo\vnw:ird,  or  run  along  the 
under    side   of  a     'oranch.  Unlike    the 

\Voi"ti)('ckers  the  Nuthatch  does  not  make 
u^c  of  Its  tail  in  climbing.  It  sometimes 
villi;;  the  ground,  and  .searches  under  dead 
leaves  or  aim >ng  herbage  ;  or  in    spring    ii 


will  sit  upon  a  branch  and  dart  »t  pj«-" 

insects  after  the  manner  of  a  FJKatche: 

In  autumn  it  will  visit  the  ww^Js.  ir. 

live  largely  upon  nuts,   bcech-masi,  tc 

acorns.      Its  mode  of  cracking  a  nut  .5 ; 

fix  it  in  a  chink  in  some  rough  bark,  1  r  ^ 

a  post,  and  hack  away  with  its  bil'.  ir;.  -:. 

breaks  the  shell — hence  its  common  riiJ- 

If  a  splinter  flies  oflf  from  the  kernel,  ( 

the  nut  be  jerked  out  of  its  place  ':y  '-< 

heavy  blows,   the    bird    immediately  :v 

after  it,  and  secures  it  licforc  it  \o:y 

the  ground.      I  have  sometimes  four/  ' 

round    marble-gall  of  the  oak  (  C/a;' 

Kollari )   fixed  and  broken  in  this  «i' 

probably  by  this  bird.      In  winter,  »'; 

food  is  scarce,   it  will  eat  corn  and  wb 

seeds. 
In  Confinement  the  Nuthatch  ijve 

restless,  and  never   long  survives  crl 
taken  from  the  nest  when  young.    If-' 
becomes  very  tame,  but  where  praciia: 
is  far  Ix'tler  to  observe  them   in  a  sut 
nature.     In  districts  where  these  biri> 
found,  they  may  be  induced  to  visi: 
particular  tree  by  fastening   nut>  or 
nels  upon  its  trunk,  as  iminted  out  b 
Atkinson  (Zool.  p.  213).     By  such  me 
for  two  years,  this  gentleman  had  frcq 
opportunities  of  watchmg  a  pair,  Vrbic 
induced  to  pay  daily  visits  to  an  oM 
berry  tree  opposite  his  window,  the 
becoming  so  tame  that  thcj^  would  >ii 
in  two  feet  while  he  fixed    the   nuts 
the  bark,  and  if  one  was    thrown   mv 
air,  they  would  fly  after  and  catch  it. 

Habitat- — In  the  southern  h; 
England,  the  Nuthatch  is  a  fairly  c<>i 
inrd,  but  in  the  northern  portion  ii 
less  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  Sci 
is  very  rare.  It  has  not  been  re] 
from  Ireland.  It  frequents  wooded  dij 
preferring  forests  where  there  is  plci 
thick  oUI  timber.  In  Yorkshire  it  is 
but  has  been  met  with  sparingly  in  ^ 
p]  aces. 

Abroad  it  is  found  throughout  F. 
excei)t  the  extreme  north-west  ;  in 
through  Siberia  to  Kamachatka  (?), 
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and  in  centnt  Asia. 

Nest. — Breeding;  operations  usually 
begin  about  tbe  middle  of  April,  by  the 
bird  selecting  a  tree  witb  a  hole  in  it*  If 
the  hole  be  large,  the  entrance  is  plastered 
up  with  elay,  until  the  bird  can  just  pass. 
The  aest  ilaelf  ia  bat  *  poor  al&fr*  simply 
a  few  dead  leaves,  thin  scales  of  fir  hark 
andperhapsof  other  trees,  and  dried  blades 
of  grass.  Sometimes^  bat  very  rarely,  a 
hole  in  a  wall  is  selected  and  treatedin  tbe 


I  same  way,  and  there  is,  in  the  Britifth 
Museum,  a  nest  which  was  taken  from  tbe 
side  of  a  hay-stack,  having  i  lA.  of  clay 
in  its  structure,  and  lined  with  fine  scales 
of  fir-tree  bark. 

Bg:flr8. — From  five  to  eight  are  laid  at 
a  sitting;  they  are  white,  with  rust-brown, 
purple-grey,  and  sometimes  dark  purple 
spots.  The  spots  vary  greatly  in  site  and 
number,  but  are  mostly  distributed  round 
the  large  end  (pL  sell,  fig.  4). 


CUCULIDi*, 
Heaas  I.    Cveuliis,  Linn. 


CircuLus— the  Latin  name. 

The  British  Cuckoois  the  only  European 
reptesentative  of  a  genos  oC  about  thirty 
spaeies,  foand  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
earept  the  Arctic  Rcgiont.  There  are  also 
Cttckoos  belonging  to  other  genera,  aMik- 
ing  a  total  of  nearly  90O  species. 

The  members  of  the  present  genus  are 
characterised  by  the  long  wings,     bng 


gradoated  tail,  short  legs  (tarsi)  feathered 
for  nearly  half  the  length,  and  by  tlie  t«ies 
Iieing  placed  as  in  the  Woodpeckers^- two 
liefofe  and  two  behind. 

The  greatest  peculiarity  in  these  birds  is, 
that  they  make  ao  nest,  bat  lay  their  ^gp 
ia  the  nestsof  other  birds,  the  youi^ beiag 
tended  by  the  foster  parents. 


08.    OUOKOO. 

Cuculus  canorust  Linn. 


Canorus.— From  eano  (  L.)«bI  sing. 

Slse.— Length  i  ft.  3 in.;  expanse  i  ft. 
10  in. 

PlumaffO-*^  Malb,  bill  bkckish, 
paler  at  the  base  ;  sides  of  mouth,  eyeliils, 
and  eyes  yellow  ;  the  whole  of  the  upper 
parts  slaty-grey ;  flight-feathers  darker* 
and  barred  with  white  on  the  inner  web ; 
tail-feathers  dark,  with  tips  white,  and  a 
series  of  light  spots  along  each  shaft,  and 
at  the  edges  of  the  feathers  :  throat  and 
breast  grey ;  under  parts  white,  barred 
with  black  ;  legs  and  toes  yellow  (fig.  i ). 

Thr  Fkmalb  differs  from  the  male  ia 
having  more  or  less  rufous  colour  about 
her,  particuhurly  on  the  neck  and  breast. 


Immature  Birds  have  the  eyes  brown ; 
the  upper  ports  barred  with  light  and  dark 
brown,  or  with  red -brown,  similar  to  that 
of  the  female  Kestrel ;  flijht-feathers  dark 
brown,  barred  with  red-brown  on  the  out- 
er, and  white  on  the  inner  webs ;  tail  dark 
brown,  barred  with  a  mixture  of  red-brown 
and  white ;  behind  the  bead  is  usually  a 
white  patch :  under  parts  dull  white,  barred 
with  blackish  (fig.  2). 

The  young  Cuckoo,  before  it  is  able  to 
see,  and  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  hatcherl, 
sets  to  work  to  turn  out  of  the  nest  any 
eggs  or  young  birds  that  may  be  in  it  lie- 
longing  to  the  rightful  owners^  and  its  sole 
endeavour  seems  to  be,  to  get  them  upon 


its  back  and  tift  them  over  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  in  which  act  it  perseveres  until  it 
succeeds,  and  when  two  Cuckoos  happen 
to  be  in  the  same  nest  the  same  fate  has 
to  befall  one  of  them.  Dr.  Jenner  was  the 
first  to  descover  this  pecularity  in  the  life- 
history  of  this  bird,  and  his  observations 
have  been  several  times  confirmed,  very 
recently  by  Mr.  Hancock,  Some  of  these 
observers  have  pointed  out  that  the  back 
of  the  young  Cuckoo  is  unusually  broad, 
and  that  it  has  a  central  depression,  differ- 
ent from  other  birds,  which  is  lost  when 
its  object  is  accomplished.  The  3roung 
Cuckoo  is  most  voracious,  and  its  instinct 
tells  it  that  it  alone  will  need  all  the  foster 
parenu  can  provide.  After  it  leaves  the 
nest  they  still  feed  it,  in  which  task  they 
are  often  assisted  by  other  birds,  they, 
often  mounting  upon  its  back  in  order  to 
place  a  morsel  in  the  mouth  of  a  bird 
several  times  the  size  of  themselves. 

Varieties.— Mr.  Marshall  has  a  white 
one  In  his  collection.  Mr.  Bond  informs 
me  that  a  white  one  was  once  seen 
near  Warrington  by  Mr.  Greening,  and 
that  many  years  ago  he  saw  a  cream  and 
white  one  in  the  possession  of  Hugh  Reid 
of  Doncaster.  My  informant  has,  in  his 
own  collection,  a  young  bird  with  white 
pinions  and  secondaries,  shot  in  Sussex. 
"An  immature  female,  shot  at  Beeston 
Regis,  near  Cromer,  on  August  6th,  1862, 
had  the  whole  surface  of  its  plumage  mot- 
tled with  (latches  of  white,  more  particular- 
ly al)Out  the  bac^k  and  breast'*  (Nat.  1864, 
p.  149).  The.  prettiest  variety  I  have  seen 
is  in  Mr.  Whitaker's  collection,  and  is 
figured  upon  the  plate  (fig.  3). 

Note> — It  is  said  the  male  only  has  a 
song,  which  is  commenced  scxm  after  the 
bird's  arrival  in  England .  Alx>ut  the  mi<l- 
die  of  June  the  ordinary  "cuc-koo"  is 
altered  to  **cuc-cuc-koo,"  and  by  the  end 
of  that  month  generally  ceases  altogether 
The  Cuckoo  sometimes  sings  upon  the 
wing,  and  the  usual  note  is  then  occasion- 
ally succeeded  by  a  laughing  chatter.  Mr. 
liond  thinks  this  chatter  is  confined  to  the 


female  bird,  but  if  so  she  tometiiiies  sings 
as  well,  for  I  have  heard  the  **cuc-koo" 
and  chatter  repeated  alteroaiely  by  the 
same  bird  as  it  flew  across  an  open  space. 
The  Cuckoo  will  also  sing  veiy  late,  I  have 
heard  it  at  11  o'clock  00  a  fine  ni^iL 

FUffht.— Straight,  with  lather 
beatings  of  the  wings. 

Migration.— The  Cuckoo  is  a 
mer  visitor  throughout  Europe.  In  this 
country  it  arrives  aboat  the  middle  of 
April,  the  old  birds  departing  early  in 
August,  but  the  young  remaining,  occa- 
sionally to  the  end  of  September,  or  even 
to  October  in  rare  instances. 

Food. — ^Insects,  such  as  moths,  but- 
terflies, and  caterpillars,  especially  hairy 
ones,  which  are  rejected  by  most  inaoct- 
ivorous  birds,  and  in  the  removal  of  which 
the  Cuckoo  renders  great  service  to  man. 

In  Confinement.—  The  Cuckoo  has 
frequently  been  reared  from  the  nest,  but 
it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  never 
learning  to  pick  up  its  own  food  in  cap- 
tivity. 

Habitat. — During  its  stay  the  Cuc- 
koo is  a  common  bird  everywhere  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  is  an  occasional  visitor 
to  the  Faroes. 

Abroad  it  has  been  found  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia,  except  tome  parts  of 
Siberia.  In  Europe  it  breeds  nearly  to 
the  extreme  north.  In  Asia  it  is  known  to 
winter  in  India,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  in  summer  it  is  met 
with  in  the  other  parts.  It  occurs  in  all 
SoUth  Africa  in  winter,  is  observed  on  mi* 
gration  in  spring  and  autumn  in  Algeria, 
where  also  a  few  breed,  as  well  as  in  the 
Canary  and  Maderia  Islands. 

Nest.— llie  Cuckoo  builds  no  nest« 
but  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  l)irds. 
There  has  not  yet  been  a  satisfactory 
theory  advanced  to  account  for  this  most 
curious  habit,  a  habit,  however,  not  pecu- 
liar to  this  species,  but  partaken  of  by 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  exotic  memliets 
of  this  genus,  and  in  America  \vf  a  bird  of 
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quite  another  family—the  Cow  Bunting. 
In  this  country  the  Meadow  Pipit,  Hedge- 
sparrow,  Pied  Wagtail,  and  Reed  Warbler 
are  the  species  chiefly  made  dupes  by  this 
bird ;  the  first  is  the  one  mostly  selected 
upon  moorlands  and  sandhills  ;  the  second 
in  gardens  and  fruit  districts ;  the  third 
about  quarries ;  and  the  fourth  in  the  Fens. 
The  nests  of  other  birds  are  occasionally 
selected,  and  in  this  country  Cuckr.oi*  eggs 
have  been  found  in  those  of  the  following 
birds : — 

Red-back  Shrike.  Great  Tit. 

Spotted  Flycatcher.  Ray's  Wagtail 

Song  Thrush.  Grey         „ 

Missel  Thrush.  Pied  „ 

Blackbird.  Tree     Pipit. 

Ring  Ouzle.  Meadow  „ 

Hedgesparrow.  Rock       „ 

Robm.  Sky    Lark. 

Redstart.  Wood    „ 

Strmechat.  Common  Bunting. 

Whinchat  Reed 

Wheaiear.  Yellow 

Sedge  Warbler.  Chaffinch. 

Reed  Warbler.  Tree  Sparrow. 

Nightingale.  House    ,, 

Garden    Warbler.  Hawfinch. 

Blackcap.  Greenfinch. 

Whitethroat .  Linnet . 

Willow  Warbler.  Bullfinch. 

Wood  Warbler,  Wren. 
Grasshopper  Warbler.  Tree-creeper. 

Dartford  Warbler.  Swallow. 

On  the  Continent  Cuckoos*  eggs  have 
been  found  in  the  nests  of  some  other  birds. 

BfiTfiTS* — "^^  ^SS  ^^  ^^c  Cuckoo  is  re- 
markably small  fur  the  size  of  the  bird, 
and  very  variable  in  colour.  Fig.  i  is 
from  an  egg  taken  from  the  nest  of  a 
Meadow  Pipit,  and  most  of  the  Cuckoos' 
eggs  I  have  seen  from  the  nests  of  that  bird 
have  been  of  some  shade  of  brown.  But 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Butterfield  found  the 
nest  of  a  Meadow  Pipit  containing  two 
eggs  of  the  Cuckoo,  both  of  which,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Pipit,  very  nearly  resembled 
the  egg  of  the  Pied  Wagtail.  In  the  north- 
ern portion  of  England  dark  eggs  are  most 
frequently  met  with,  while  in  the  south 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  On  the  Continent 
the  ^gs  of  the  Cuckoo  are  more  variable 


'  and  blue  eggs  have  not  unfrequently  been 
I  met   with.       Dr.   Baldamus  proposed   a 
theory  that  Cuckoos  lay  differently  colour- 
'  ed  eggs  in  different   birds'  nests  ;    that  a 
'  Cuckoo,  for  instance,  which  lays  blue  eggs, 
lays  them  in  the  nest  of  a   Hedgcsparruw, 
^  or  some  other  blue-egged  bird.    But  what- 
ever they  may  do  on  the   Continent,  the 
Cuckoos  of  this  country  do  not  strictly 
observe  Dr.  Baldamus'  theory.     Fig.  3  is 
from  an  egg  taken   from   the  nest  of  a 
Thrush  by  Mr.  Porritt  in  Sherwood  Forest, 
and  is  as  unlike  the  bright  blue  eggs  of  that 
bird  as  it  well  could  be,  in  fact,  I  believe 
that  blue  eggs  of  the  Cuckoo  have  never 
been  found  in  England,  and  it  has  been 
objected  that  the  supposed  Cuckoos*  eggs 
upon  which  Dr.  Baldamus  based  his  theory 
may  have  been  abnormally  large  eggs  of 
the  several  species  said  to  be  mimiced. 

Fig.  4  is  from  an  egg  also  found  by  Mr. 
Porritt,  upon  Thome  Moor.  It  is  very 
singular  that  this  egg,  whkh  was  found 
in  a  hollow  depression  of  the  ground,  and 
without  the  slightest  nest,  ^should  have 
been  strongly  incubated. 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  Cuckoo 
in  a  season  is  not  known,  but  it  b  generally 
admitted,  that  the  same  bird  lays  one  egg 
only  in  the  same  nest,  and,  although  two 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  nest,  it  is 
supposed  that  they  have  been  laid  by  two 
different  birds,  but  the  two  found  by 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Butterfield,  which  so 
nearly  resembled  the  abnormal  eggs  of  the 
Meadow  Pipit,  in  whose  nest  they  were 
found,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were 
laid  by  the  same  bird,  and  designedly 
placed  in  that  particular  nest.  In  many 
cases  Cuckoos'  <^s  have  been  found  in 
nests  where  the  birds  could  not  possibly 
have  laid  them,  and,  as  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  a  Cuckoo  has  been  observed 
carrying  its  egg  in  its  mouth,  and  even  seen 
placing  it  in  a  nest,  it  is  thought  that  it  is 
the  general  habit  of  the  Cuckoo  to  lay  its 
egg  upon  the  ground,  and  then  carry  it  in 
its  bill  to  a  nest. 
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ALCEDINIDiE. 
Genus  L      Aleedo»  Linn. 


Alcedo — the  Latin  name. 

The  Kingfishers  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  stout,  long,  pointed  bill,  the  short  legs, 
small  feet,  short  wings,  and  the  group  to 
which  the  British  species  belongs,  by  the 
very  short  tail. 

Only  one  species  is  found  in  Britain,  but 
an  American  one  has  twice  occurred  in 
Ireland.  No  other  species  are  native  of 
Europe,  but  two  occasionally  visit  the 
south-east. 


About  130  kinds  of  Kingfishers  are  awt 
with  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  the 
Arctic  R^ons,  of  which  about  20  belong 
to  the  present  genus,  and  these  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  khori 
tail,  and  by  a  furrow,  which  extendi  from 
the  nostril  to  the  tip  of  the  bill. 

These  birds  agree  with  the  Woodpeckers, 
in  the  fact  that  the  young  are  quite  naked 
until   the  feathers  begin   to   grow,  never 
'  being  clothed  with  down. 


IsriDA— (L.),    perhaps   from    hesfidus  ] 
=  rough,  pr(>l)(i]>ly  in  allusion  to  the  rough 
nest  made  offish-bDnes. 

Size. — Length  T)/2'\n,\ expanse io>^  in. 

Plumag'e. —  Mai.k,  bill  blackish, 
the  base  of  the  h^wer  mandible  orange  ; 
top  of  head  dark  green,  each  feather  with 
a  pale  greenish -blue  bar  ;  a  similar  patch 
of  colour  extends  from  the  base  of  the  lower 


99,    KINGFISHER. 
Alcedo  ispida^  Linn. 

Note-— The  note  is  a  faint  piping 
"peep,'*  or  ''te-et,"  generally  uttered 
when  the  bird  is  alarmed. 

Flight.— Very  rapid,  in  a  straight 
line,  or  following  the  course  of  a  stream. 
The  bird  will  sometimes  hover  when  sur- 
veying the  water  for  prey. 

Mifirration.— It  is  thought  that  after 
the  old  birds  have  driven  the  young  away 

mandil)le,  and  i>etween  this  and   that  on  ^^  forage  for  themselves,  the   latter  follow 

the  t  .pof  the  head  is  a  sienna  patch    from  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.j^e« 

the  l.ill,  through  the  eye.  to  the  enr-rovert.;  ^^^^  ^^,^^^j„    ^y^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^    ^,  ^^« 

a  patch    beycmd   the     ear-co>er.s   white;  ^^   ^j^^  Continent,    returning   inland   the 

scalpulars,  tertial,  and  lesser  wing-coverls  f.,„^^ing  .p^ng.      In  hanl  frosts  the  oW 

dark  green,  the  latter  with  ,>ale  blue-grecn  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^j^j^^,^  f^^,„^  ^^^^   daunts 

tips  ;  flight  feathers  blackish,  green  on  the  ^^^   j^^^.^    ^^   ^^^    subsistence   in    lulal 
outer    web  ;     miiidle    of  back    to   up|^r 
tail-covcrts  pale  blue-green  ;  tail  dark  blue: 
throat  white,  shading  to  sienna  brown    on 
the  under  parts  ;  legs  and  toes  red. 

Thk  Ff.male  differs  fnmi  the  male  in 
the  blue  parts  having  a  greenish  tinge,  and 
the  l>rca.st  .^lightly  washed  with   blue. 

I.MMArrRK  Birds  have  the  bill  all  black 
and  sliorier  than  in  the  adult,  but  the 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  the  same,  except 
that  it  is  duller  in  young  birds. 


rivers,  or  ujion  tl;e  coast. 

Food. — Small  fish,  es]>ecially"  minnow 
and  sticklel)ack.  The  bird  plunges  over* 
head  to  capture  its  prey,  rarely  faihng,  and 
on  reaching  the  surface  ag;iin,  flics  off  to 
devour  it  on  some  faxourite  i^crch ; 
The  bird  strikes  its  victim  several  times 
ujxm  its  perch  to  deprive  it  of  life,  and 
then,  turning  it  round  in  its  bill,  or  tossiny 
it  mto  the  air,  re-captures  it  as  it  falls,  and 
swallows  it  head  foremost  The  \n)nci 
Variktihs  are  rare  ;  one  in  Mr  Bond's  ;  are  cast  up  again  in  the  form  of  jjellets. 
collection  is  splashed  with  white  ;  it  was     The  Kingfisher  will  also  feed  uponinsecis 


shot  near  Weybridge  some  years  ago. 


and  their  larvse,  especially  those  of  aquatic 
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kinds,  and  upon  the  coast  on  criistacekns. 

In  Confinement  this  bird  is  not  bkd 
to  rear,  if  taken  when  about  to  leave  the 
nest.  At  first  it  should  be  fed  upon 
small  fish,  afterwards  on  raw  meat,  and 
shouid  have  a  trough  of  water;  this  will 
not  only  serve  as  a  bath,  but  also  as  a 
receptacle  for  small  fish,  when  the  natural 
habits  of  the  bird  may  be  observed.  The 
cage  should  be  cleaned  out  regularly,  other- 
wise it  soon  becomes  fouL  In  the  autumn 
these  birds  are  very  pugnacious  when 
*  several  are  kept  together. 

Habitat. —  Fairly  distributed  over 
the  British  Isles,  except  the  bleak  Outer 
Hebrides,  Orkney,  and  Shetland.  It  has 
not  been  met  with  in  the  Faroes.  It  de- 
lights in  small  streams  shaded  by  trees, 
and  is  often  found  about  mill-ponds.  In 
manufacturing  districts  it  has  disappeared 
from  many  of  its  former  haunts  owing  to 
the  streams  being  poisoned. 

Abroad  it  is  found  throughout  South 
Europe  and  North-west  Africa,  including 
the  Canary  and  Maderia  Islands,  but  in 
the  latter  it  is  only  a  visitor.  It  is  met  with 
in  Egypt  in  winter.  From  the  Mediterran- 
ean eastward  to  Turkestan  the  Kingfisher 
differs  in  having  a  shorter  wing,  and  is  call- 
ed A.  Pa/iassi,  and  in  south-east  Siberia, 


CHina,  Jiipan,  India,  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  the  wing  is  shorter  still,  and 
the  bird  is  then  called  A,  BengaUnsis, 

Nest. — The  Kingfisher  pairs  early, 
and  rears  its  brood  in  some  kind  of  hole, 
generally  one  in  a  bank  near  a  stream. 
The  birds  most  frequently  bore  the  hole 
for  themselves,  but  they  sometimes  adapt 
that  of  a  Sand-Martin.  The  site  chosen 
is  occasionally  at  some  distance  from  afty 
water,  or  even  a  hole  in  mason-work  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  When  the  birds 
excavate  the  tunnel  for  themselves,  they 
cause  it  to  slightly  incline  upward  for  a 
distance  of  from  one  to  three  feet,  when  a 
depressed  cavity  is  formed,  in  which  the 
nest,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  placed. 
This  consists  entirely  of  ejected  fish-bones, 
worked,  by  the  friction  of  the  sitting  bird, 
into  the  form  of  a  nest.  The  inside  of 
the  chamber,  and  also  of  the  posfeige 
leading  to  it,  are  always  very  foul  fromti^ 
slimy,  decaying  remains  of  fish,  and  very 
frequently  swarm  with  maggots. 

BfiTffS. — Eggs  may  be  found  by  the 
end  of  April,  or  early  in  May,  and  vary  in 
number  from  six  to  eight,  or  nine.  They 
are  nearly  round,  highly  polished,  and 
"white,  but  before  being  blown  have  a 
delicate  salmon  tint. 


HIRUNDINIDifC. 
Genns  I.    Hinmdoy  Linn. 


Hi  RUN  DO — the  Latin  name. 

The  species  of  Swallow  are  found  all 
over  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of 
the  world,  and  include  about  eighty  species, 
the  greater  part  of  which  may  be  safely 
placed  under  the  present  genus,  but  some 
authors,  basing  generic  characters  on  very 
minute  anatomical  differences,  have  cut 
the  Swallows  up  into  a  large  number  of 
genera,  placing  our  three  British  species 
under  as  many  generic  names. 


The  members  of  the  present  genus  may 
be  known  by  the  slender  flat  bill,  which 
is  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  with  a 
wide  gape ;  the  long  pointed  wings  ;  more 
or  less  forked  tail ;  short  legs ;  and  small 
feet. 

The  species  are  all  migratory  in  temper- 
ate countries,  three  of  them  being  summer 
visitors  to  the  British  Isles,  and  two  others 
to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Three  or  four 
have  occurred  as  accidental  visitors. 


100.    SWALLOW. 

Hirundo  rustica^  Linn. 


RusTiCA.— ^i/i  (L.)  =the  country. 

Size, — Length  8^  in.;  expanse  I  ft,  2 
in. 

Pluxnafire. — Male,  bill  black  ;  eyes 
hazel ;  forehead  and  throat  chestnut  the 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  and  a  band  across 
the  breast  steel-blue  ;  wings  black,  with 
bluish-green  reflections  and  tail,  two  centre 
feathers  black,  the  rest  with  a  white  patch 
on  the  inner  web  under  parts  white  shad- 
ing to  reddish-buff  at  the  vent ;  legs  and 
toes  black  (fig.  i). 

The  female  differs  in  being    rather 

duller  in  colour,  the  chestnut  band  on  the 

forehead,  and  the  sleel-blue  one  on   the 

breast  narrower,  and  the  outer  tail-feathers 

shorter. 
Immature  Birds  have  the  colours  less 

bright,  the  chestnut  of  the  forehead  ex- 
tends in  a  line  over  the  eye,  the  white  on 
the  tail-feathers  is  tinged  with  reddish, 
and  the  outer  ones  are  much  shorter  than 
in  the  adults.  The  Swallows  moulting 
in  spring  only,  the  adult  dress  is  not 
assumed  in  this  country. 

Varieties  are  not  rare,  but  in  most 
cases  are  young  birds.  Mr.  Marshall  has 
one  white  and  two  pied  in  his  collection. 
Mr.  Bond  has  one  adult  pure  white,  and 
two  pied  ;  and  of  young  birds —  three 
creamy-white,  one  silvery- white,  one  light 
ash,  and  one  creamy  tinged  with  ash  (fig. 
3).  Adult  pied  birds  are  rarest,  and  of 
these  one  (fig.  2)  is  given  upon  the  plate 
from  Mr.  Whitaker's  collection,  and  Mr. 
Gurney  has  two  more. 

The  following  are,  by  some,  considered 
as  races  of  this  bird,  while  others  look 
upon  them  as  distinct  species  : —  //.  gut- 
turalis,  found  in  the  Himalayas,  China, 
and  Japan,  having  the  chestnut  of  the 
throat  running  through  the  dark  band 
across  the  breast.  //.  horreorum — tytleri 
inhabiting  East  Siberia  and  North  America, 
wintering  in  Burmah  and   Brazil,   ditlers 


from  the  last  by  the  under  ports  being  pde 
chestnut.  H,  cakirtca^  found  in  £g>i>t 
and  Palestine,  has  the  under  parts  still 
darker  chestnut.  And  H,  /ontalis,  the 
Australian  form  is  siinilar  to  the  British, 
except  that  the  band  across  the  brea>t  Ls 
almost  absent 

Note.— The  note  is  a  loud  "  fwhet," 
repeated  quickly  when  the  bird  is  alarmei'. 
It  has  also  a  sweet  twittering  song,  which 
is  uttered  both  when  the  bird  is  on  the  wing, 
or  when  at  rest. 

Flight.— The  flight  of  the  Swallow  is 
so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  day  is  spent 
upon  the  wing — from  early  dawn  as  long 
as  the  birds  can  see  the  insects. 

Migration.— A  summer  vi.«iitor  to 
the  whole  of  Europe,  arriving  in  the  s-wiii 
of  England  early  in  April,  but  not  reach- 
ing Scotland  before  May.  The  first  brood 
of  young  birds  leave  this  country  earfy  in 
September,  but  the  old  birds  and  later 
broods  stay  till  the  beginning  of  October, 
or  in  some  cases  even  to  November,  and 
instances  are  recorded  of  Swallows  having 
been  seen  in  the  winter  months.  In  i^c 
autumn  large  flocks  form,  and  journey  to 

Central  or  South  Africa. 

With  regard  to  the  hybernation  of  birds 
of  the  Swallow  tribe,  few,  if  any  writers 
now  give  credit  to  the  old  notion  that  thty 
descend  into  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and 
there  sleep  through  the  winter,  but  that 
birds  have  frequently  been  found,  in  * 
torpid  or  semi-torpid  condition,  chiefly  in 
old  buildings,  cannot  be  disputed;  ht// 
prol>ably  these  have  been  birds  which,  by 
meeting  with  a  supply  of  food  in  some 
favourable  situation  until  late  in  the  year, 
when  the  sudden  change  of  weather  ha* 
compelled  them  to  seek  a  shelter  which, 
from  numbness,  they  have  been  unable  to 
leave,  and  to  suppose  that  they  have  sunk 
into  a  state  of  hybernation  is  no  extrava- 


MARTIN. 


gant  hypothesis.       ^Vhethe^  these  birds 

woukl  survive,  and  again  awake  with  the 

return  of  spring,  is  a  point  which  yet  awaits 

proof.     There  is  ample  evidence  that  birds 

found  in  such  a  state  in  mid-winter,  when 

exix^sed    to  the  warmth   of  a  fire,  have 

revived  and  begun  to  twitter. 

Food.'-  Entirely  insects,  and  nearly 

all  caught  on  the  wing.     When  the  old 

binls  are  collecting  for  the  young,  they  do 

not  return  to  the  nest  until  the  mouth  is 

HUed  with  flies,  which  are  held  by  a  sticky 

sahva. 
In  Confinement. — The  Swallows  are 

not   adapteil    for    life   in   captivity,  and 

failure  invariably  follows  any  attempt  to 

contine  these  purely  aerial  birds.      Their 

familiar  habits,  the  close  proximiiy  of  their 

haiiitations  to  those  of  man,  renders  such 

a  course  unnecessary,  returning  as  they  do 

to  the  same  place  every  year,  their  habits 

can  be  watched,  and  by  putting  up  suitable 

accumnKxlation,  they  may  be  induced  to 

nest  almost  wherever  the  observer  wbhes. 

A  pair  nests  every  year  in  the  porch  at  the 

back  entrance  to  Mr.  Whitaker's  house — 

Rain  worth  Lodge^ — in  such  a  position  that 

a  tall  man  might  put  his  hand  into  the  nest 

at  any  time.     Several  cases  are  on  record 

of  Swallows  nesting  inside  rooms  in  houses; 

one  pair  built  on  a  picture  frame,  and  a 

second  pair,  for  two  years,  reared  broods  on 

the  top  of  a  disused  bed-post,    but  the 

third  year,  the  bed  being  in  use  and  the 

window  closed,   they  had  to  find  fresh 

quarters  (Nat.  1 864,  p.  132). 

Habitat- —  Universally    distributed 

over  the  liriiish  Isles,  breeding  everywhere 

except  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  only  on 

rare  occasions  in  Shetland.     Considerable 

numl>ers  are  reix)rtcd  as  being  seen  some 

years  in  Faroes  in    May,  which  is  very 


curious,  seeing  that  the  Swallow  docs  not 
arrive  in  the  north  of  England  much  l)cfore 
the  beginning  of  that  month.  Swallows 
frequently  roost,  when  they  are  flocked 
for  migration,  in  reed-licds. 

Abroad  the  Swallow  is  a  summer 
visitor  to  North  Africa,  and  the  wholtr  of 
P"uro|)e  as  far  as  North  Scandinavia,  and 
occasionally  as  far  as  Iceland,  and  has 
once  l)ecn  seen  in  Spitrlxrrgen.  In  Asia 
it  breeds  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, Turkestan,  and  the  south-western 
portion  of  Siberia,  wintering  in  Sdnda  and 
western  India. 

Nest. — Most  frequently  placed  in  a 
bam,  cow-shed,  or  out  building,  upon  an 
horizontal  beam  near  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  At  other  times  the  site  chosen 
is  the  inside  of  a  chimney,  one  either  in 
use  or  not.  Nests  have  been  found  down 
the  side  of  a  well  or  mine-shaft,  in  a 
hollow  tree,  or  even  upon  the  external 
branches «  The  nest  is  made  of  mud, 
intermixed  with  bits  of  dry  grass  or  straw, 
and  lined  with  finer  grass  and  feathers. 
On  the  Continent,  it  is  said,  the  nests  are 
always  half-cup  shaped,  and  placed  against 
a  wall  just  under  some  projection,  leaving 
an  opening  all  round  the  top,  in  this  re- 
spect differing  from  those  of  the  Martin. 
I'his  seems  to  be  the  plan  followed  in 
uninhabited  parts,  where  the  nests  are 
placed  against  the  face  of  cliffs. 

ESfiffifS. — ^The  number  vary  from  four  to 
six.  They  are  white,  spotted  with  red- 
brown,  chocolate,  and  ashy-grey,  mostly 
round  the  large  end  (fig.  i). 

Varieties. — The  eggs  vary  much  in  the 
spotting,  but  fig.  2,  from  Mrs.  Hattersby*s 
.  collection,  and  fig.  3,  from  Mr.  Gregson*s 
J  are  unusual.        ^ 


101.    MARTIN. 

Hirundo  urdsca,  Linn. 


Urbica. — Urds  (L.)=acity. 
Size.— Length  sH  »"• »  expanse  i  ft 
Plumafire.— Male,  bill  black ;  eyes 


brown ;  upper  parts — except  rump  and 
roost  of  upper  tail-coverts  which  arc  white — 
glossy  blue-black ;  flight-feathers,  and  tail 


blackish:  under  parts  white  ;  legs  and  toes 
covered  with  white  hair-like  feathers. 

Thr  female  resembles  the  male. 

Immature  Birds  have  the  upper  parts 
<liill,  with  scarcely  any  blue  gloss,  and  the 
tail  is  shorter  and  less  forked,  and  some- 
times the  secondary  and  lertiary  wing- 
fcnthersare  slightly  tipped  with  white. 

Varieties.— Grey,  silvery-white,  or 
pale  drab  ones  are  not  unfrequent.  Mr. 
Bond  has  one  pure  white,  and  another 
white  tinged  with  ash  colour.  Another 
white  one  is  in  Mr.  Marshall's  collection, 
and  one  is  reported  "with  the  whole  of 
the  quills  of  the  wing  and  bastard  wing 
pure  white"  (Zool.  Aug.  1877). 

Note.— The  call-note  resembles 
"twritz*'  uttered  Ixjth  when  the  bird  is  on 
the  wing  and  when  alighted,  but  it  has 
several  notes  which,  especially  when  the 
bird  is  silling  on  a  branch  or  telegraph 
wire,  breaks  out  into  a  kind  of  twittering 
song,  less  varied  than  that  of  the  Swallow. 
Flight,— The  Martin  has  a  very 
skimming  flight,  of  a  more  onward 
character  than  that  of  the  Swallow,  iiOt 
so  rapid,  and  the  bird  alighting  more 
frequently,  especially  during  the  process  of 
ncst-lniilding. 

Migration.—  A  summer  migrant, 
arriviujj  in  the  souih  of  England  about  the 
middle  of  April,  but  not  in  the  north  of 
SccUland  before  the  beginning  of  May. 
They  leave  the  latter  in  Sepleml)er,  and 
few  are  seen  in  Kni;land  after  the  middle 
of  Oci()l>ct,  but  ikUI  ones  have  been  seen 
up  10  1  )ecemljcr.  The  young  birds  leave 
tusl,  the  old  ones  and  second  brools  of 
youpg  f»>llowing.  The  winter  is  spent  in 
Central  Africa. 

Food.  — Entirely   small  insects.     The 


Martin  is  very  useful  in  deminishing  the 
swarms  of  gnats,  and  in  the  turnip  fields 
renders  service  to  ridding  these  plants  of 
flea-beetle,  aphides,  and  other  enemies. 

In  Confinement.— The  remarks  upon 
the  Swallow  apply  equally  to  this  bird. 

Habitat.— As   a   summer   migrant, 
equally  distributed  over  the  British  Isles, 
except  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  Shetland 
where  only  a  few  remain  to  breed.     It  has 
been  observed  in  the  Faroes,  but  is   not 
known  to  breed  there.     It   frequents  the 
vicinity  of  houses  moie  than  the  Swallow, 
and  therefore  is  more  often  seen  in  toiMis. 
Abroad  the  Martin  migrates  further  to 
the  north  than  the  Swallow,  being  found 
in  Europe  up  to  latitude  7a     It  has  been 
frequently  observeti  in  Iceland,  and  was 
once  seen  to  commence  a  nest,  which  vr^s 
abandoned   before  it  was  finished.     Odd 
birds  occur  in  the  Canary  and  Madcria 
Islands,  and  it  breeds  in  the  north-western 
parts  of  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and 
Persia ;  is  seen  on  migration  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  and  winters  in  Central  Africa,  and 
occasionally  in  Turkestan  and  India. 
Nest.— The  nest  is  compi^setl  of  mud, 
;  mixed    with    saliva  to  make  it  finn,  and 
lined  with  straw,  hay,  or  feathers.     It  i^ 
most  frequently  placeil  in  the  comer  of  a 
window,  or  under  ea\  es,  and  is  a  quarter 
or  half-quarter  sphere  with  a  circular  hole 
at  the  upper  corner.    The  natural  site  for 
the  nest  seems  to  be  the  face  of  a  cliff,  and 
numbers    breeil    every  year  on   Kiln>ea 
Crag,  and  on  the  rocks  at  Flamborough 
Head. 

Eggs. — Five  or  six  is  the  usual  num- 
ber; they  are  pure  while,  or  with  a  pink 
tinge  before  blowing,  and  in  size  rather 
larger  than  those  of  the  Sa»id -Martin  ( pi. 
xciii.  flg.  5  )• 


102.     SAND-MARTIN. 

Hirando  riparia^  Linn. 


Rii  ARIA.— /V/r  (L.)  =  a  bank. 
Size.—     Length      5/^  in.;      expanse 
Iij4  in. 


Plumage.— Malf.,  bill  blackish; 
eyes  brown  ;  the  whole  of  the  upp;:r  jiarts 
including  wings  and  tail,  and  a  baml  acro:>> 
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the  breast,  sooty-brown,  rather  darker  on 
the  crown  of  the  bend,  round  the  eyes, 
and  on  the  wing-  and  tail-feathers  which 
have  pale  edges :  throat  and  under  parts 
white,  tinged  with  sooty- brown  on  the 
flanks;  legs  and  toes  dark  brown  {fig»  i). 

TiiK   Fp.mai.k  resembles  the  male. 

IiiifATURK  Birds  have  the  feathers  on 
the  upper  p:irts  tail-coverts,  tertials,  and 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  pale  baflf,  and  the 
throat  is  of  the  same  colour  (fig.  a). 

Varibtibs. — Mr,  Marshall  has  a  white 
specimen.  One  is  recorded  (Zool.  Mar. 
1877)  of  a  pale  yellowish-white,  body 
tinged  with  grey  and  wing-coverts  border- 
ed with  rust-colour,  shot  at  Kingwood, 
Hants.  Another'is  reported  by  Mr.  Butter- 
field  having  the  under  parts  white  and  the 
upper  (xirts  bluish-white.  Mr.  Bond  has 
one  pure  white,  one  light  buflf,  and  one 
white  tinged  with  ash-colour,  and  he  says 
that  some  years  ago  he  saw  one  with  back, 
wings,  and  tail  light  bluish-ash,  the  rest  of 
the  l)ird  being  pure  white. 

Note — The  Sand-Martin  has  several 
notes,  most  of  them  very  diflicult  to  express 
in  e 'ers.  The  alarm  note  is  harsh,  and 
not  unl  kethe  word  '*  share;'*  the  call  note 
soraew^t  resembles  "wiiL**  The  male 
also  twitters  a  kind  of  song,  generally 
when  on  the  wing. 

Fliffht.— Similar  to  that  of  the  Swal- 
low,  but  more  jerking  and  irregular. 

Migration.— A  summer  migrant, 
arriving  in  the  south  of  England  early  in 
April,  and  in  the  north  towards  the  end 
nf  that  month,  leaving  again  at  the  end 
of  August,  and  the  second  contingent  about 
the  middle  of  September.  The  winter 
quarters  of  the  Sand-Martin  are  probably 
in  Central  Africa. 

Food. — Consists  entirely  of  insects, 
especially  such  as  reside  near  the  vicinity 
of  water,  attacking  as  some  people  relate, 
larger  species  such  as  dragon-flies. 

CoNFiNRMiNT  is  not  suitcd  to  these 
delicate  birds,  but  by  putting  up  a  lime- 


splashed  wall,  intersected  by  short  lengths 
of  drain-pipe  leading  into  a  bank  l)eyond, 
thi7  may  be  induced  to  take  up  their  home 
in  any  suitable  place. 

Habitat. — The  Sand-Martin  is  fairly 
disirilMited  over  the  British  Isles,  a  few 
breeding  even  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and 
in  Orkney,  but  it  is  only  a  straggler  to 
Shetland,  and  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the 
Faroes.  On  account  of  its  breeding  hal>its 
it  is  somewhat  local,  but  generally  occurs 
in  large  numbers.  On  its  first  arrival  in 
spring,  it  frequents  ponds  and  mill-dams, 
Init  aAer  a  fortnight's  stay  repairs  to  the 
localities  soitable  for  breeding  operations. 

Abroad  at  is  a  summer  visitor  to  the 
whole  of  Europe  nearly  to  the  North 
Cape,  and  also  to  North  Africa ;  in  Asia 
it  ranges  from  Palestine  and  Turlcestaiit 
through  the  southem  half  of  Siberia,  to 
North  China,  and  Japan.  It  balso^K|ttal1y 
dispersed  over  the  northern  part  cf  the 
American  Continent,  as  far  at68  north  Int. 
It  winters  in  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  Braiil ;  and  at  this  season  is  also  met 
with  in  Transvaal,  India,  and  Bvmah. 

Ne0t.-*The  nest,  which  is  made  of  n 
few  bits  of  hay  or  straw,  or,  near  the 
coast,  of  seaweed,  and  lined  with  feathers, 
is  placed  in  a  chamber  at  the  end  of  a  bole 
excavated  by  the  birds  in  the  face  of  a  bank, 
01  aolt  sandstone  chif.  The  tunnel  is  the 
sise  of  a  rat-hole,  and  slopes  upward  daght- 
ly  for  a  distance  varying  from  a  to  6  feet 
according  to  the  consistency  of  the  material. 
In  some  sandstone  districu,  as  in  Notts., 
the  face  of  escarpments  are  riddled  by  the 
vast  colonies  of  this  bird .  The  holes  varjr 
greatly  in  their  distance  from  the  ground- 
level,  on  the  banks  of  the  Swale  above 
Richmond  I  have  seen  the  nesU  so  low 
that  they  must  have  been  in  great  danger 
of  being  flooded.  Mr.  Bond  writes  me 
word  of  two  curious  nesting  places  of  this 
bird  that  have  come  under  his  notice — one 
of  them  at  Brandon,  in  Norfolk,  where  the 
birds  had  bored  into  large  heaps  of  sawdust 
which  had  laid  for  years  and  become  solid- 


ified  ;  the  other  a  high  bur-wall  near  to 
Monmouth,  the  birds  having  worked  their 
way  through  the  mortar  between  the  bricks 
into  the  soil  beyond. 


Qg^grg. — The  number  .  vmiies  fitsra 
four  to  six,  generally  more  in  the  fir^. 
than  the  second  brood.  They  are  pure 
white. 


Note — Since  the  account  of  the  Martin  was  printed  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr. 
J.  Whitaker,  F.Z.S.,  has  in  his  collection  a  pied  variety  of  that  bird.  A  figure  of  iKis 
will  be  obtained,  and  issued  before  the  completion  of  the  present  volume. 


CYPSELIDiE. 
Genas  I.    Cypselng,  Illiger. 


CYPSELUS.—  (Gk.)  Frequenting  hollow 
places. 

In  general  appearance,  in  flight,  and  in 
habits,  the  Swifts  resemble  the  Swallows, 
but  in  internal  anatomy  their  nearest  rela- 
tives are  the  Humming-birds,  being  less 
nearly  related  to  the  Nightjars. 

The  Swifts  may  be  known  "by  the  long, 
narrow,  pointed  wings,  the  short,  forked 


tail,  the  small  bill  and  wide  gape,  tbe  short 
legs  feathered  to  the  daws,  the  toes  having 
only  two  joints,  and  all  directed  forward. 

There  are  about  1 5  species  in  this  geno-s 
most  of  them  somewhat  resembling  ihe 
British  Swift  in  colour,  but  some  are  moik- 
ed  in  various  ways  with  white. 

The  eggs  of  all  the  species  are  white. 


103.    SWIFT. 

Cypselus  apus^  Linn. 


Apus. — a  (Gk.)  =  without ;  /c«j=foot. 
SiZ6. — Length 7>^  in. ;  expanse  ift  6in. 

Plumagre. — Male,  bill  black  ;  eyeb 
daric  brown  ;  body,  wings,  and  tail  sooty- 
brown,  with  slight  green  or  purple  gloss  in 
newly  moulted  birds :  under  the  chin  is  a 
white  patch  ;  legs  and  toes  covered  with 
black  feathers  (Hg,  i). 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but 
is  paler  in  colour. 

Immature  Hirds  have  the  throat 
whiter,  and  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and 
tail  narrowly  margined  with  buff. 

Vakiei lES. — Mr.  Bond  has  a  pied  one 
in  his  collection,  and  he  has  seen  one 
milk-white,  and  another  silvery-white.  A 
pied  specimen  is  figured  upon  the  plate 
from  Mr.  Whilaker's  collection,  the  white 
extending  to  the  whole  of  the  under-parts. 


The  same  gentleman    has    another    less 
marked  with  white. 

Note, — The  note  is  a  prolonged  scream 
resembling  **swce-ree,**  generally  utiervd 
when  the  birds  are  chasing  eath  other  at 
a  low  elevation. 

Plifirht.— The  Swift  is  purely  a  hinl 
of  the  air,  all  day  long  gyrating  in  graceful 
circles,  toying  with  each  other  in  mid -air, 
or  engaged  in  screaming  chase  along  a 
village  street. 

Migrration* — The  Swift  is  a  summer 
visitor  to  this  country, arriving  at  the  end 
of  April,  or  in  late  seasons  at  the  l>eginning 
of  May.  The  young  birds  depart  early  m 
August,  the  old  ones  and  late  broods  at 
the  end  of  that  month,  but  stray  bin  is 
have  been  re|x>rted  in  Octolier  and  No- 
vember.    They  winter  in  South  Africa. 
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NIGHTJAR. 


I 


parch  two  mdxsfrtm  the  tip,  and  th«  two  '  and  then  snapping  at  its  insect  prey.    The 
c^'.»  ix^feaibexs  have  a  white  patch  at  '  flight  of  this  bird  reminds  one  very  mnch 
the   ..I :  the  unicY  p^^rts   aiKi  the  under    of  that  of  an  owl,  and  in  many  di&lricts  rt 
Li-l-.v% ens  are  b>cn,  baiied  with  blackish;  i  is  known  as  the  Fem-Owl. 
:.  j>  !\:L:hen^i.  u<s  brown  (hg.  I).  »      MifirratioXl.--The  Nightjar  is  a  sum- 

The  femalk  resembles  the  male,  with  {  mer  visitor  to  Britain,  and  is  one  of  the 
the  exiC^iooo  of  t^ng  slightly  darker  in  |  latest  to  arrive.  It  seldom  appears  before 
p'I-,:i!iJL^.  less  warm  in  tint,  and  wanting  •  the  middle  of  May,  departing  again  aboot 
tbe  «hl:e  spou  on  the  wings  and  tail  '  the  middle  of  September.    Those  that  visit 

Imvjatvrf.  Birds  may  be  distinguished  ,  Britam  probably  winter  in  South  Africa, 
by  the  >h:rtness  of  the  tail,  and  in  the         Focx), — The  food  of  this  bird  oon&ists 
cui'.es  >y  tie  patches  on  the  wings  and  tail    entirely  0f  insects,  the  great  majoiify  of 
Ixrr^  »n.a.Iler,  anc  tinged  with  buff.  which  are  captured  upon  the  wing,  an  act 

Thf  YorNG  IN  Down  are  yellowish-  '  *h*ch  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  large 
grey,  sha^evi  with  brown  on  the  hack  and  mouth,  and  by  the  long  bristles  with  which 
}j^^^:^  each  side  is  beset.     The  time  of  feeding  is 

Vakieties.— One  is  figured  upon  the  '  *^^«  ^^^>  and  occasionally  the  bird  naay 
r'.ite  n^.  3)  frcra  a  drawing  made  by  Mrs.  i  ^  observed  sitting  upon  a  branch,  or  upoa 
\Vnr::iker.  fr^n  a  Urti  killevl  at  Holt,  in  ;  *  P^^  «'  ^«=n<^»  *"<*•  ^^^  ^^  manner  of 
N\r:\;k.  ar.i  i.  w  m  the  collection  oT  S.  the  n>'catchcrs,  sall>-mg  forth  after  pwaiiig 
\V.:k:r...r.,  L\s-.  of  ;hal  place  (ZooL  xvii.  |  »n*«^ts.  This  bird  w  extremely  u«:lul  iu 
p.  67-0  .  An  iher  similar,  or  else  the  ■  »ts  desirucUon  of  noxiou*  insects,  especially 
san.e,  U  rejor'.evi  tn>m  the  same  K«iUly  !  cockchafer  and  ghost  moth,  both  of  which 
(Av!.  1S56.  p.  527S  :  and  1858.  p.  1242).     «  »*  very  fond. 

An  iher  pievi  bud  is  recordcvi  (Nat.  1864.  .  I?*  Confinement  it  seldom  survires 
p.  149)  from  Meltv»n  Constable,  killed  in  n»*ny  weeks,  and  I  believe  never  oAeis  u» 
1S50,     Mr.  Bond  has  a  pale  drab  variety.  '  feed  itself. 

very  similar  to  the  Isabelline  Nightjar  (C  Habit&t. — This  bird  is  well  distribol- 
/^' //:.-«/  ,  and  a  white  sy^eciiv.en  is  in  ed  during  its  visits,  over  the  British  Isles, 
Mr.  M^r>h.i!rscorieciiv>n.  1  lieing  found  from  north  tojiouth,  but  mosi 

Note.—  1  he  n.  le.  which  is  said  to  be  '  abundant   in  the   south  of   England.       It 
uttcrtxi  by  ihe  male  only,  IS  a  jarring  sound,     inhabits    ferny  heaths,    particularly   tho:ie 


piol  u.ijtvi  for  frv  w  one  10  five  minutes,  and 
rv  f>cate\i  at  .Nhori  intervals.  It  is  ver)'  loud, 
an  I  may  le  he.ird  at  a  disunce  of  half-a< 


that  are  intersected  by  scattered  tret.*, 
or  bordered  by  Hr  plantati<4is.  It  has  .Lc 
peculiar  habit  uf  perching  lengthwise  on  a 


mile,  raising  and  falling  on  two  keys.;  branch.  It  is  not  a  gregarious  bird,  and 
This  noie  Ls  only  utiered  when  the  bird  is  therefore  nowhere  very  al>undant ;  but 
perched ;  when  on  the  wing  a  kind  of .  P»-'-^  '^lurn  year  after  year  to  the  same 
v^lr.skinj;  sound  may  be  heard,   which  is     breedmg  place. 

1  r.  bally  produced  by  the  action  uf  the  '  ABROAD  it  is  generally  distributed  ovef 
^  'iigs  u;H.)n  the  air.  ,  Europe  as  a   su.nmer  migrant ;  is  aJs  >  a 

Flig^ht. — The  Nightjar  appears  upon  i  summer  vi.sitor  to  south-western  Siberia, 
the  wjii;  at  dusk,  and  probably  continues  J  Turkestan,  Persia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia. 
tliroi;gh  the  ni^ht,  at  least  on  moonlight  |  It  is  also  seen  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  on  its 
nivjhis.  It  is  a  pleading  sight  to  watch  the  passage  north  and  south,  and  a  few  breed 
Capping,  buticrfly-likc  llight  of  thisbird,  as  ,  in  Morocco.  In  winter  it  is  met  with  in 
it  flits  noiselessly  over  the  fern,  or  in  and  Algeria,  and  probably  also  in  Central 
out  among  a  few  scattered  trees,  every  now  [  Africa,  but  its  exact  southern  limit  is  not 
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known. 

Nest. —  No  nest  is  made,  the  eggs 
being  laid  upon  the  bare  ground  without 
any  preparation.  The  colours  of  the  old 
bird  blend  remarkably  with  the  surround- 
ing objects,  it  being  alruost  impossible  to 
detect  the  sitting  bird,  until,  when  almost 
trod  upon,  she  takes  wi^ig. 

'EjggS. — Eggs  may  be  met  with  in  June. 
T  vo  is  the  usual  number,  but  on  rare  occa- 
sii^ns  three  have  been  found  in  one  nest ; 
unless  the  first  eggs  be  taken  there  is  not 
more  than  one  laying  in  a  season.     The 


giound-colour  is  creamy-white,  and  the 
spots  of  oltve-brown  and  ashy-grey ;  they 
are  almost  equally  bluni  at  both  ends.  Tl^e 
number  and  size  of  the  spots  vary  consid- 
erably in  different  eggs  (fig.  i). 

Varietirs. — Fig.  2  is  a  variety  with 
unusually  large  blotches  t:\ken  near 
Huddersfield,  and  kindly  lent  for  figuring 
by  Mr.  Middlemost.  Fig.  3  is  fr  m  a 
draw'ng  sent  me  by  Mrs  Battersby  Mr. 
Bond  has  seen  eggs  all  dull  white  without 
any  markings. 


OaOER  UL     RASORES. 


Rasorbs. —  /(ajo  a  I  scrape:  birds 
wb.ch  scratch  for  their  food. 

These  are  the  true  ground  birds,  feeding 
mostly  upon  grain  and  seeds. 


The  nembcfs  of  this  order  are  greatly 
valued  as  articles  of  food,comprisiiig,  as  U 
does.  Pigeons  and  Game  Birdi.  It  if  re- 
presented in  Britain  by  a  few  species  only. 


COLUMBID^. 
Genitt  I.    CWwfcai  Linn. 


CoLUMBA — the  Latin  name  for  dove. 

Pigeons  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  except  the  Arctic  Regions,  but  are 
miist  numerous  in  Australia.  There  are 
lietween  300  and  400  species,  aome  of 
whichare  beautifully  decorated  with  bronze 
and  metallic  tints. 

They  are  divided  into  various  genera, 
the  present  one  containing  from  70  to  80 
species,  5  of  which  are  British,  and  one  or 
two  others  have  been  ceported  as  visitors, 
Members  of  this  genutmay  be  known  by 
the  bill  being  compressed  in  the  middle, 
by  having  a  soft  skin  at  the  base  in  which 
the  nostrils  are  placed,  the  short  legs, 
more  or  less  square  tail  of  18  feathers,  and 


in  the  true  Pigeons  by  (he  slaty-blue  of  the 
plumage,  with  metallic  colouring  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck. 

The  Turtle  Doves  form  a  section  of  this 
genus  (by  some  considered  as  a  separate 
genus)  and  differ  from  the  typical  species 
in  their  smaller  site,  the  brown  instead  of 
blue  colouring  of  their  plumage,  the 
absence  of  metallic  tints,  and  jn  being  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World. 

The  eggs  are  pure  white  and  two  in 
number. 

The  young  are  at  first  covered  with 
yellow  down,  and  the  old  birds  feed  them 
by  disgorging  partly  digested  food  into  the 
mouth. 


105.   RING  DOVE. 

Columba  palumbuSy  Linn. 


Palumbus — the  Latin  name  ;  probably 
from //««//!/»»= lead,  in  reference  to  the 
colour. 

Size,- Length  I  ft.  5in. ;  expanse  2ft.  4in. 

Plumag^e. — Male,  bill  reddish,  the 
skin  at  base  whitish  ;  eyes  straw-colour  ; 
eye-lids  orange;  head  and  upper  parts 
slaty-blue  ;  a  patch  of  white  on  each  side 
of  the  neck  surrounded  by  metallic  reflec- 
tions, primaries  blackish  with  grey  outer 
margins,  and  the  first  three  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  wing-coverts  white  ;  tail  slaty- 
blue,  with  a  dark  bar  at  the  end  :  breast 
rosy-brown,  shading  to  bluish-white  on 
the  under  parts ;  legs  and  toes  red. 

The  female  resemb'es  the  male,  but 
is  rather  smaller  and  duller  in  colour. 

Immature  Birds  are  without  the 
white  patch  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  and 
the  entire  plumage  is  not  so  bright  as  in 
the  adults. 

Varieties. — Several  pure  white  birds 
have  been  recorded — two  are  in  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's collection,  and  another,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Alfd,  Beaumont,  is  at  present  in 
my  possession.  Mr.  Bond  has  one,  bought 
in  Lcadonhall  Market,  which  is  all  of  a 
rosy-buff,  and  another  much  mottled  with 
while  and  a  li^ht  tail.  One  is  figured  on 
the  plate  from  my  own  collection  which  is 
very  pale  on  the  up|>er  parts.  Mr.  Gurney 
has  two  pietl,  and  aninher  slate-colour,  the 
latter  being  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote  me 
word  (Jan.  1883).  One  was  shot  near 
Hovetnn,  Norfolk,  in  1861,  of  a  cream 
colour,  marke<l  with  slaty  blotches  on  the 
up  icr  parts  (Nat.  1864,  p.  149) 

Note — The  coo  of  the  Ring  Dove, 
Wov)d  rigcnii,  or  Cushat  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called  in  the  north,  resembles 
the  syllables  "coo-roo,  coo-roo"  repeated 
many  tunes.  It  is  most  frequently  heard 
in  the  spring  when  the  male  is  paying  his 
addresses  to  his  mate  ;  it  is  indeed  a  love 


call,  used    by  the  male  only  during  the 
breeding  season. 

Flig'ht. — Strong,  rapid,  and  straight, 
performed  by  strong  decided  flaps. 

Migrration. — Found  in  this  country 
all  the  year.  In  autumn  the  numbers  are 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  large  flocks 
from  the  North  of  Europe. 

Food. —  Grain  of  all  kinds,  yoong 
clover,  young  turnips,  young  com,  berries 
of  all  kinds,  seeds  of  wild  plants,  acorns 
beech-mast,  fresh- water  mollusks,  and 
upon  the  coast  seaweed.  This  bird  does  a 
vast  amount  of  damage  to  crops;  the  large 
flocks  which  assemble  in  autumn  being  a 
serious  matter  to  farmers.  From  600  to 
800  grains  of  com  or  barley,  or  1 50  peas 
and  beans  have  l)een  taken  from  the  crii|> 
of  a  single  bird,  and  when  we  consida 
that  the  Ring  Dove  feeds  several  times  m 
a  day,  and  that  flocks  have  been  observe«l 
which  have  taked  two  days  to  pass,  it  is 
scarcely  |x>ssible  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  mischief  they  do.  This  is  to  some  ex- 
tent counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  are  annually  killed  and  sent  to 
market,  only,  that  the  remuneration  for 
such  does  not  always  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  i^rsons  whose  crops  have  been  ruine<l. 
In  win'.er  some  good  is  done  by  the  birds 
eating  the  seeds  of  bu;iercup  and  roots  i»f 
couch  grass. 

In  Confinement  it  may  be  reared 
from  the  nest,  or  by  placing  eggs  under  a 
domestic  pigeon.  In  some  cases  they 
h.ive  l)een  known  to  settle  when  allowed 
their  full  liljerty,  or  to  rea^gnise  their 
owner  after  they  have  returned  to  a  wild 
state. 

Habitat. — Generally  distributed  over 
Britain,  except  the  Outer  Hebrides  and 
Shetland,  where  it  is  only  an  occasional 
visitor.  It  is  most  abundant  in  Scotlaml, 
where  of  late  years  its  numbers  have  very 
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considerably  increased.  It  frequents 
districts  interspersed  by  wood  and  culti- 
vation. 

Abroad  it  is  resident  throughout  Cent 
Europe,  a  summer  visitor  to  the  northern 
parts,  and  principally  a  winter  visitor  to 
the  Azores,  the  Mediterranean  Valley,  and 
Asia  Minor. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  placed  in  a  fir, 
holly,  ur  other  evergreen ;  more  rarely  in  I 


other  trees  or  low  bushes.  One  instance 
is  recorded  of  its  having  been  placed  on 
the  ground.  It  is  merely  a  slender  plat- 
form of  sticks,  through  which,  very  often, 
the  eggs  may  be  seen. 

B^g^S. — The  eggs  are  two  in  number, 
rarely  three ;  they  are  pure  white.  The 
first  are  laid  in  April,  or  in  early  seas'>ns 
in  March,  and  there  are  usually  several 
broods  in  a  season. 


106.    STOCK  DOVE. 

Columba  anaSf  Linn. 


iCNAS — the  Gk.  name  ;  from  a  word 
signifying  ripening  grapes,  from  the  colour 
on  the  breast. 

Size.—  Length  i  ft  i^  in.;  expanse 
2  ft.  2 in. 

Plumafire* — Male,  bill  red-brown; 
eyes  red ;  the  whole  plumage  slaty-blue, 
darker  on  the  back,  except  the  breast 
which  is  slightly  rosy,  and  the  sides  of  the 
neck  which  are  shining  green  and  purple  ; 
greater  wing-coverts  tipped  with  black, 
forming  a  bar  across  the  wing,  there  is  also 
a  black  spot  on  the  tips  of  the  3  innermost 
of  the  lesser  wing-coverts ;  tail  dark,  with 
a  tight  patch  on  the  outer  web  of  the  3 
outside  feathers  (fig.  l). 

The  Female  differs  in  being  rather 
smaller  and  less  brilliant  in  colour. 

Immature  Birds  have  none  of  the 
shining  gloss  on  the  neck,  nor  the  broken 
bar  across  the  wing. 

Varieties. — The  only  varieties  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  are  two  figured 
upon  the  plate  from  Mr.  Whitaker's  coll- 
ection. Fig.  3  is  from  a  hybrid  between  a 
Stock  Dove  and  Domestic  Pigeon,  bred  in 
Hey  wood  Oaks,  Notts. 

Not6 — The  note  is  not  so  decided  a 
'*coo*' as  that  of  the  Ring  Dove,  and  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Saunders  as  being 
more  of  a  grunt  > 

Flig'ht. — The  flight  Is  strong  and  very 
swift,  the  bird  twisting  in  and  out  with 


great  dexterity  among  the  trees  as  it  darts 
through  a  wood. 

Micrration. — Resident,  but  in  winter 
it  leaves  its  breeding  quarters  and  wanders 
a  good  deal  in  search  of  food,  flocking  to- 
gether, or  with  Ring  Doves  or  Domestic 
1  i«;eons,  but  darting  off  to  the  woods  on 
the  si  ightest  alarm. 

Food.—Similar  to  that  of  the  Ring 
Dove  but  perhaps  rather  more  addicted  to 
grain. 

In  Confinement.— This  species  has 
been  reared  by  Mr.  Harting. 

Habitat. —  Most  numerous  in  the 
south  and  eastern  counties  of  England,  but 
has  been  found  west  to  Scilly  Isles.  In  the 
northern  part  of  England  and  in  Wales  it 
breeds  only  sparingly,  while  from  Scot- 
land only  odd  birds  have  been  recorded, 
one  of  them  as  far  north  as  Orkney.  In 
Ireland  it  occurs  sparingly  in  the  north- 
east. It  frequents  parks,  especially  those 
studded  with  old  timber  trees.  It  is  to  be 
met  with  commonly  in  Sherwood  and 
Epping  Forests,  and  I  have  also  seen  it 
breeding  on  the  sandhills  on  the  Lancashire 
coast,  as  well  as  in  the  park  at  Kirklees, 
near  Huddersfield,  and  in  the  rocks  at 
Flamboro'  Head.  As  u>  the  case  with  the 
last  species,  the  Stock  Dove  is  steadily  on 
the  increase  and  extending  its  range. 

Abroad  the  Stock  Dove  is  common  in 
most  suitable  places  throughout  Central 
Europe.  During  the  breeding  season  its 
range  extends  to  South  Scandinavia  and 


the  Ural  Mountains.  It  also  occurs  less 
commonly  in  S-E.  Europe,  Morocco,  Al- 
geria, and  Asia  Minor. 

Nest. —The  most  favourite  site  is  in 
the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tree,  the  eggs 
being  laid  upon  the  accumulations  of  de- 
cayed wood.  Sometimes  a  recess  among 
thick  matted  ivy  is  used,  or  in  dense  fir 
foliage,  where  the  leaves  falling  from  the 
branches  above  accumulate  on  those  below. 


Sometimes  the  egg&  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
as  among  furae  bushes,  where  rabbits  have 
made  runs  in  and  out  Upon  rabbit  war- 
rens on  the  sandhills  the  deserted  burro .»  5 
are  used.  On  the  coast  as  at  Flamboro' 
Head,  and  places  on  the  south  coast,  a 
crevice  in  the  cliff  is  selected.  In  none  of 
these  cases  is  any  nest  attempted. 

BfffiTS. —  Two  is  the  usual  number; 
they  differ  from  those  of  the  other  Pigeons 
in  having  a  slight  creamy  tint. 


107.  ROOK   DOVE. 

Columba  livia^  Gmelin. 


Li  VIA. — JAviJa  (Gk.)==  lead-colour. 

Size. — Length,  I  ft-  2in, ;  expanse  2  ft. 

2  in. 

Pluxnagfe* — This  species  differs  from 
the  last  in  having  the  bar  across  the  wing 
com[)lete,  the  blue  much  paler  and  clearer, 
a  while  rump,  and  the  silky  lustre  of  the 
neck  larger  in  extent, 

Thk  Female  differs  in  being  smaller 
and  duller  in  colour. 

I  MM  ATI' RK  Birds  have  none  of  the 
green  colour  on  the  neck. 

Variki'I[:s. — White  and  sanJ-coloured 
ones  are  reported  by  Edward  (*Lifeofa 
Scot.  Nai.')  as  having  been  observed  on 
the  Banff  coast,  and  last  year  (1S86)  I  was 
told  by  the  fishermen  at  Flamboro'  that  a 
white  pigeon,  prol)ably  of  this  species,  had 
been  seen  in  the  cliffs.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain  a  variety  having  the  back 
and  wing-coveris  marked  with  black  is 
frequent  :  this  was  {lescril)cd  as  distinct 
by  Blyth  under  the  name  of  C.  affinis^  a 
name  is  should  retain  as  a  variety. 

Several  local  races  occur  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  may  be 
distinct,  or  in  some  cases  domestic  pigeons 
which  ha\e  resumed  a  wild  state.  In  the 
Jordan  Valley  most  of  the  birds  have  the 
rump  grey  [C.  Schitnpcri)\l\\\?>  form  occurs 
westward,  though  less  frequently,  as  far  as 
Spain,  while  eastward  the  rump  darkens, 


and  in  Ceylon  is  as  dark  as,  or  darker  than 
the  back  (C.  iHtermedia).  In  Turkestan, 
and  from  thence  to  China,  the  tail  has  a 
white  sub-terminal  band  (C.  ruf^stris)^ 

Note—The  "coo"  of  the  Rock  Dove  is 
almost  exactly  that  of  the  domestic  pigeon, 
and  is  most  frequently  heard  during  the 
spring. 

Plight.— The  flight  is  very  nearly  re- 
sembled  by  that  of  the  less,  fancy  breetls 
of  domestic  pigeons.  It  is  strong  and  rapid, 
the  birds  generally  taking  a  long  sweep  at 
the  edge  of  the  cliff 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  stale  that  this 
is  the  species  from  which  .ill  the  domestic 
breeds  o{  pigeons  have  been  reared,  which 
differ  so  much  in  constitutional  characters. 
One  breed — the  homing  pigeon — is  very 
remarkable  for  its  powers  of  flight,  which 
has  given  it  a  peculiar  value  as  a  quick 
means  of  conveying  messages  from  one 
place  to  another.  A  bird  of  this  bree<l  has 
been  known  to  make  a  journey  of  510  miles 
— Morconx  to  Brussells — in  12  hours  and 
25  minutes. 

Pood.— Like  the  other  Pigeons  this 
bird  feedsj  upon  vegetable  matter  and 
grain.  It  is  stated  by  Saxbythat  it  will 
feed  for  10  months  in  the  year  almost  en- 
tirely on  roots  of  couch-grass  ( Trtticnm 
reptns)^  which,  if  true,  renders  the  bird  of 
some  service  to  the  farmer.      It  also  cats 
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small  snails  such  as  Helix  virgata^  and 
Bulimus  obscurus.  This  bird  drinks  very 
frequently,  and  flocks  have  been  observed 
to  alight  directly  upon  the  water  when  other 
approaches  have  been  difficult.  This  bird 
is  very  good  eating. 

Habitat.— Wild,  rugged  clifls  border- 
ing upon  the  sea,  and  perforated  by  large 
caverns  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  this  bird 
hence  it  is  most  numerous  on  the  western 
side  of  Scotland,  extending  outward  to 
St.  Kilda,  but  it  is  met  with  in  suitable 
places  all  round  the  Scottish  coast,  and 
in  several  places  in  England  where  it  is 
sufficiently  rocky.  In  Ireland  it  is  found 
mostly  on  the  western  coast.  It  has  been 
stated  to  breed  in  some  places  inland,  but 
most  of  these  cases  are  probably  domestic 


pigeons  which  have  resumed  a  wild  state. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  Faroes. 

Abroad  the  Rock  Dove  is  most  frequent 
in  the  mountainous  districts  in  South 
Europe,  decreasing  in  numbers  northward. 
It  is  also  met  with  in  the  Atlantic  Islands 
as  far  as  St.  Helena,  in  all  the  Mediterr- 
anean Islands,  and  through  Southern  Asia 
to  North  China. 

MifiTI^atioXl. — A  permanent  resident. 

NCMSlt. — Almost  invariably  placed  in  a 
cave,  resting  upon  some  projecting  ledge. 
It  is  very  slight,  simply  a  few  bits  of  diy 
grass,  bents»  or  seaweed. 

EllfgfS. — Eggs  may  be  found  by  the 
end  of  March ;  they  are  pure  white,  rather 
round,  and  two  in  number  (pi.  xcvi,  fig.  3). 


108.   TURTLE  DOVE. 
Colutnba  turtur^  Linn. 


TuRTOR— the  Clastic  Latin  name. 

Sise.—Length,  1 1>( in.;  expanse  i ft; 
9in. 

Plomaffel-— Bill  brown;  eyes  orange- 
red ;  a  space  arennd  the  eye  light  red  ;  top 
of  head  Uuisb-^rey ;  back  greyish-brown  ; 
greater  and  lesser  wing-ooverU  bluish- 
grey  on  the  outer,  and  brown  with  a  black 
centre  on  the  inner  ones;  primaries  brown; 
tail  rounded,  grejrish-brown,  all  except 
the  central  feathers  tipped  with  white,  the 
white  being  largest  on  the  outer  ones  : 
throat  white  ;  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  pale 
buff ;  breast  rosy  ;  on  sides  of  neck  is  a 
patch  of  black  feathers  with  white.margins; 
under  parts  dull  white  ;  legs  and  toes  car- 
mine red  (fig.  1). 

Thb  Femalb  differs  in  being  rather 
smaller  and  less  brilliant  in  colour. 

Immature  Birds  are  without  the  con- 
spicuous patches  on  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  the  upper  parts  are  almost  uniform 
brown  (fig.  2). 


Varieties.— Mr*  Bond  has  seen  two 
specimens  mottled  with  white.  A  pied 
bird,  perhaps  one  of  the  same,  is  at  Hor- 
sham Court,  but  I  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
able  to  obtain  a  figure  of  any  of  them. 

Note— The  note  is  a  soft  but  pleasant 
*'  000^"  not  so  loud  but  sweeter  than  that 
of  the  Ring  Dove. 

yiiglii;- — ^Very  quick,  and  across  an 
open  space,  or  above  the  trees,  is  straight ; 
among  the  trees  the  bird  twists  in  and  out 
with  great  agility. 

Micrration. —  A  summer  visitor  to 
Europe,  arriving  in  Britain  about  the  end  of 
ApriC  or  early  in  May,  departing  again 
in  September.  lu  winter  quarters  are  in 
Central  Africa. 

Food.— Similar  to  that  of  the  other 
species,  but  from  its  small  size  more  addict- 
ed to  small  seeds. 

In  Con fi n em e n t  this  is  an  interesting 
bird.  Its  great  affection  for  its  kind  ren- 
ders it  an  object  of  love  by  all  who  have 


kept  it.  GraiQ  and  seeds  of  any  kind  may 
be  given,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh, 
clean  water. 

Habitat.— The  Turtle  Dove  is  fairly 
common  in  all  the  English  counties  north- 
ward as  far  as  Derbyshire,  and  westward 
to  Somerset  and  the  borders  of  Wales. 
Beyond  these  limits  it  is  only  a  straggler, 
but  has  bred  in  Durham,  and  does  so 
sparingly  every  season  in  Ireland.  In 
Scotland  it  is  rare,  but  has  occurred  once 
as  far  north  as  Orkney  :  it  has  not  been 
known  to  breed  north  of  the  Border.  It  is 
a  rare  straggler  to  the  Faroes. 

Abroad  it  is  common  as  a  summer  mi- 
grant to  South  and  Central  Europe,  rarer 
in  the  North,  but  occurring  as  far  as  South 
Lapland.     It  is  also  met  with  throughout 


North  Africa,  chiefly  on  migration,  but  a 
few  are  known  to  breed  in  Algeria.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  Canary  and  Maderia 
Islands,  and  in  Asia  from  the  Mediterran- 
ean to  Afghanistan,  being  replaced  in  the 
other  parts  by  nearly  allied  but  distinct 
species. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  very  slight  simply 
a  few  sticks  made  into  a  slender  platform. 
It  is  placed  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  among 
thick  foliage — as  that  of  the  fir — most  fre- 
quently at  a  tolerable  elevation,  but  some- 
times in  a  low  bush,  or  hedgerow,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 

Eggs.— These  are  laid  about  the  third 
week  in  May,  are  two  in  number,  and  pure 
white  (pi.  xcvi,  fig.  4.) 


PHASIANID.^.. 


Genus  1.    Phasianus,  Linn. 


Phasianus. — From  the  river  Phasis  in 
Asia,  where  the  Common  Pheasant  was 
originally  found. 

The  Pheasants  are  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  (generally)  long  graduated  tail,  by 
the  male  bird  possessing  a  spur  on  each 
leg,  and  frequently  a  large  red  space  round 


the  eye  destitute  of  feathers. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  species  known, 
inhabiting  South  and  Eastern  Asia,  all 
remarkable  for  exceedingly  bright  and 
often  metallic  colours  of  the  male. 

They  are  essentially  ground  birds. 


109.   PHEASANT. 

Phasianus    Colchicus,  Linn. 


CoLCHicus. — From  Colchis  in  Asia. 

Size. — Male  length  3  ft.,  expanse  2  ft. 
6  in.  Female,  length  2rt,;  expanse  2ft.  2in, 

Plumage.— Male,  bill  hom-colour  ; 
eyes  reddish-yellow  ;  a  large  space  round 
the  eye  red  ;  head  and  neck  glossy  blue- 
green  ;  shoulders  shining  red-brown,  each 
feather  with  a  narrow  black  margin  and 
sjx>t  at  the  tip ;  scapulars   and  back  have 


each  feather  buff  in  the  centre,  outside  of 
which  is  a  wedge-shaped  black  mark,  and 
a  broad  coppery  border ;  rump  coppery, 
with  green  reflections  ;  tail  yellow-brown, 
with  narrow  black  bars  and  coppery  mar- 
gins: under  parts  coppery,  each  feather 
with  a  rich  blue-black  margin  (tig.  i ). 

The  Female  is  sand-coloured,  with 
darker  and  lighter  markings  ;  the  feathers 
on  the  upper  part^  have  black  centres,  that 


rukTLE  DOVE. 


colour  surrnunfU'il  with  nut -shell  brown 
and  sand-coloured  margins.  There  is  only 
a  small  bit  of  the  red  behind  the  eye  (tig.  2). 

Immature  Birds  resemble  the  female. 

The  Young  in  Down  are  sandy- 
buff,  with  the  lop  of  head  brown,  and 
brown  markings  on  the  upper  parts  (fig.  3). 

Varikties. — 'White  and  pied  varieties 
are  very  common,  and  the  general  plumagp 
is  very  variable  owing  to  repeated  crossings 
with  foreign  breeds,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  that  resulting  from  a  cross  with 
the  South  China  species  (  P.  torquatus ) 
which  has  a  large  white  patch  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  and  the  rump  aud  wing- 
coverts  pale  bluish-green.  Birds  showing 
more  or  less  of  this  breed  are  now  so 
common  as  to  outnumber  the  type  in  some 
places.  A  variety,  with  the  usual  copper 
replaced  by  silvery-drab,  and  known  as  the 
Boheir.i.m  Pheasant,  is  also  becoming 
common  in  this  country.  The  Japanese 
bird,  with  the  under  parts  dark  bronze- 
groen  has  also  been  introduced  and  crossed 
with  the  common  species.  Hybrids  be- 
tween the  Common  Pheasant  and  the 
Black  Grouse  or  Domestic  Fowl  are  not 
rare,  but  those  with  Guinea  Fowl  or  Tur- 
key are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

It  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  with 
the  Pheasant,  as  with  some  other  birds,  that 
females  rendered  barren  by  age  or  disease 
of  the  ovary,  assume  the  plumage  of  the 
male.  I  have  three  such  in  my  collection, 
one  of  which  is  very  similar  to  a  hen  ex- 
cept the  green  head  and  neck.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  opposite  change  has  been 
re  jorcle(l,but  judging  from  what  takes  place 
si.nctnnes  in  d.).uestic  fowls,  it  seems  but 
roa.sonal)le  to  supjx3sc  that  the  cock  may 
occasionally  assume  the  garb  of  the  hen. 

Note. —  rhe  note  is  a  crow,  somewhat 
like  "kor-ork,"  uttered  mostly  in  the 
evening,  or  during  a  thunder  storm. 

FlifiT^t. —  Strong,  heavy,  and  in  a 
strai^'hi  line,  the  bird  making  a  great  noise 
when  it  gets  up. 

Mig^ratiou. — A  permanent  resident. 


Pood. — Oirn,  s(.-c<ls,  gr:\ss,  tender 
shtiotsof  corn,  clover,  «\:r.,  bcrrie.s,  acorns, 
worms,  insects,  and  small  reptiles.  Mr. 
Bond  has  counted  440  grubs  of  daddy-long- 
legs from  the  crop  of  a  single  bird,  and  on 
another occassion  i,2O0  wireworins  were 
taken  from  another.  Forest  insects  are  also 
destroyed  in  large  quantities,  such  as  ants 
and  oak  spangles,  the  latter  of  whxh  Mr. 
Bond  has  taken  Haifa  pint  from  a  hen  bird. 

In  Confinement.  —  The  Pheasant  is 
a  handsome  bird  for  a  large  aviary,  but  is 
usually  very  shy.  In  all  parts  of  Britain 
where  it  has  been  introduced  it  exists  in  a 
semi-domesticated  state,  having  to  be  fed 
during  severe  weather,  for  which  purpose 
nothing  is  better  than  maize  or  Indian 
corn. 

Habitat. —  The  Pheasant  is  not  an 
indigenous  bird  in  this  country,  having 
been  introduced  from  the  East  for  the  table, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  or 
by  whom.  It  is  recorded  as  faf  back  as 
the  middle  of  the  nth  century,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  it  was  brought  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Its  first  appearance  in  Ireland  seems 
to  have  taken  place  between  1363  and 
1589,  and  in  Scotland  about  1594.  It 
now  exists  (though  to  a  great  extent  under 
artificial  circumstances)  in  every  county  in 
Britain. 

Abroad. —  The  original  home  of  this 
bird  is  the  swampy  banks  of  the  River 
Phasis,  and  other  districts  in  Eastern  Asia 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  It 
has,  however,  at  onetime  or  another,  been 
introduced  into  every  country  in  Europe, 
in  each  case  successfully,  except  in  respect 
to  the  Spanish  Peninsular.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  it  needs  protection  against  its 
natural  enemies  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  The  ring-necked  kind  is  found 
in  Southern  China,  as  before  stated,  and 
between  there  and  the  Mediterranean  are 
found  several  species,  or  in  .some  cases 
perhaps  local  races  differing  principally  in 
the  colour  of  the  back  and  rump,  and  in 
being  with  or  without  the  white  ring. 


Neat-'Vciy  little  not  is  attonpted, 
simp>7  A  hoUow  scntched  in  the  gToand 
and  lined  with  bits  of  dry  grass  and  dead 
Icares,  The  ooloais  of  the  hen  bird  raj 
modi  resemble  the  santxindings,  ■"•Uttg 
it  difficult  to  detect  her,  until,  ready  to  be 
stepped  upon  she  glides  off  and  the  foot 
goesnpoo  the  eggs,  making  it  hazaidans 
for  an  inexperienced  person  to  wandef  in 
a  game  presenre  daring  the  breeding  sea- 
In  rue  instances  the  Pheasant  has 


been  known  to  make  use  of  an  old  ciow's 
nest,  or  sqoirrel's  dray. 

BfiTffS. — From  lO  to  14  is  the  uscal 
nmnber,  bat  occasionally  over  20  hive 
been  found  in  one  nest,  probably  vKa 
two  hens  have  laid  together,  as  they  some* 
times  do.  They  are  nniform  greeoislh 
brown. 

VAftiinBS*9oinetimes  occur  pak  bluish* 
green,  or  nearly  white. 


TETRAONIDiR 
G«b«b1.    TetnMS  Linn. 


Tetrao  (Gk.)  "A  bird  mentioned  by 
Athemus  and  Pliny."— B.  O.  U.  Cat. 

The  members  of  this  genus  may  be 
known  by  the  legs  being  covered  with  hair- 
like  feathers.  The  wings  are  short  and 
rounded,  and  the  bill  strong  and  arched 
at  the  top. 


They  nest  and  feed  npon  the  grooiKl, 
bat  many  of  the  species  also  readily  perch 
in  trees.    The  eggs  differ  from  those  &f 
the  Pheasants  in  being  spotted  and  blotch- 
ed with  shades  of  red  and  brown. 


110.    CAPERCAILLIE. 

Tetrao  urogalluSt  Linn. 


Urogalli's.— i/riTj  (L.)=a  wild  ox  ; 
/u/Zarxsa  cock. 

Sise.— Ma^e  length  3 ft  4 in.;  expanse 
4rL  2in.  Female,  length  2ft.  2 in.;  ex- 
panse 3  ft  2  in. 

Plumagre.— Malk,  bill  hom-colour ; 
eyes  haxel ;  a  red  patch  over  the  eye  ; 
head,  neck,  back,  and  under  parts  dark 
bluish  grey,  with  fine  black  markings,  the 
feathers  on  the  throat  and  head  elongated 
aiul  pointed,  and  ihiscon  the  vent,  flanks, 
ami  the  upper  lail-coverts  tipped  with 
white  ;  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts  and 
scapulars  browii,  with  fine  black  markings; 
front  of  neck  and  breast  shining  dark 
green  (fig.   l). 

The  Female  has  the  bill  darker  than 


in  the  male;  npper  parts  mottled  ^«tC& 
reddish-buff  on  a  bbckish-brown  grooxtd, 
many  of  the  feathers,  tspccxaXiy  the  scapa- 
lars  and  npper  tail-coverts  tippe<]  miih 
white;  tail  black,  barred  with  red<1i^b- 
brown :  throat  reddish-buff,  the  naotiWTi^ 
of  the  back  extending  in  a  hand  t>«Iow  ; 
breast  nut-shell  brown  ;  under  parts  an  J 
under  tail-coverts  each  feather  buff  «rirh  i 
broad  black  bar  and  white  tip,  the  ^rhit 
covering  the  other  colours  in  many  par; 
(fig.  2). 

Immature  Birds  resemble  the  Ad^ 
female,  and  the  males  do  not  attaixa  tHc: 
full  dress  until  the  third  year. 

The  Young  in  Down. — A  figure  of 
downy  young  is  given  from  a  specina^x^ 
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Mr.  WhitakeT*s  collection,  bred  in  Harlow 
Wood,  being  the  first  Capercaillie  hatched 
in  Nottinghainshire  within  historic  time. 

Varieties. — Mr.  Marshall  has  a  |Hed 
bird  in  his  collection,  and  a  white  female 
is  recorded  in  Lloyd's  'Game  Birds  of 
Sweden.'  Pale  grey  males  with  darker 
markings  are  said  to  l)e  not  unfrequent  in 
Scandinavia,  and  the  East  Siberian  form  is 
is  much  greyer  than  European  birds, 

Hybrids  l)etween  this  species  and  the 
Black  Grouse  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  male  of  this  hybrid  is  a  very  handsome 
bird,  somewhat  similar  to  a  Blackcock, 
but  the  wings  generally  mottled  with  grey, 
the  neck  with  purple  reflections,  and  the 
tail,  although  forked,  not  so  much  curved 
outward  as  in  the  male  Blackcock ;  an  un- 
coloureil  figure  is  given  in  the  last  edition 
of  *  Yarrell. '  Crosses  with  domestic  fowl 
are  also  on  record.  As  with  the  Pheasant, 
liarren  females  {>f  this  species  sometimes 
assume  the  plumage  of  the  opposite  sex  ; 
Mr.  Biind  has  one  in  perfect  male  dress. 

Note — The  note  or  call  of  the  old  male 
is  very  peculiar.  In  the  forests  where  the 
birds  frequent  each  old  male  has  a  'iek" 
or  calling  place.  To  this  he  repairs  morning 
and  evening,  and  seating  himself  upon  a 
favourite  branch  of  some  tree,  or  an  emin- 
ence, stretches  forth  his  neck,  spreads  his 
tail,  drops  his  wings,  and  erecting  the 
feathers  of  his  body  commences  his  call 
resembling  "peller,  peller."  In  this  call 
he  seems  to  work  himself  up  to  great  ex- 
citement, and  when  he  has  finished  he  is 
answered  by  females  from  various  parts  of 
the  forest  calling  "gock,  gock,'*  after 
which  they  assemble  at  the  lek,  and  the 
male  descending  from  his  perch,  pajrs  his 
addresses  to  each  of  them  in  succession. 

Flight. — Strong  and  heavy,  the  male 
especially  making  a  tremendous  clatter  as 
he  raises  from  the  grouud. 

Miration. —  Resident  in  all  the 
countries  where  it  is  found,  the  only  mi- 
gration to  which  it  is  subject  being  the 
changes  from  old  forests  to  those  of  newer 


'  growth  ;  or  from  higher  grounds,  when 
covered  with  snow,  to  the  warmer  valleys. 

Food. — Tender  shoots  of  fir,  buds  of 
birch  and  bill)erry,  and  berries  of  bill>erry, 

I  cran!>erry,  junii)cr,  &c.  The  female  seems 
to  live  mostly  on  l>erries  :  the  crop  of  the 

I  one  figured  upon  the  plate  contained  half 

I  a  pint  of  junipers. 

In  Conkinemknt.— This  bird  is  often 
kept  in  captivity  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
being  fed  upon  oats,  branches  of  fir,  and 
berries,  with  plenty  of  water  and  coarse 
sand,  which  are  frequently  changed. 

Habitat. — When  the  temperature  of 
this  country  was  considerably  below  what 
it  is  at  present,  when  the  pine  forests  ex- 
tended much  further  southward,  this  bird 
probably  found  a  home  in  every  part  of 
Britain.     Within  historic  time  indigenous 
birds  are  known  to  have  inhabited  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,   but  the  only  evidence 
wc  have  of  its  being  a  native  of  England  is, 
that  bones  have  been  found  in  caves  in 
Teesdale  and  Cleveland.     In  the  latter 
half  of  the  i8th  century  the  Capercaillie 
became  extinct  in  Britain,  and  so  fiar  as  is 
known  not  one  of  the  original  stock  has 
been  preserved.     The  causes  which  led  to 
its  extinction  were  probably  the  the  cutting 
down  of  pine  forests,  and  the  too  heavy 
slaughter  of  the  birds  for  table.     It  was 
re-introduced  in   1827  by  a  pair  being 
brought  from  Sweden,    but  the  male  only 
survived  the  journey  to  Braemar,   but  in 
1837  another  consignment,  consisting  of 
16  hens  and  13  cocks  was  brought  over  to 
Taymouth,  which  so  far  suceeded  that  in 
1863  it  was  estimated  that  the  numbers 
had  increased  to  2,000,   and  since  then 
they  have  spread  to  all  suitable  parts  of 
Perthshire,  Forfar,  and  adjacent  counties. 
Its  re-introduction  into  England,  although 
several  times  attempted,  both  in  Devon, 
Norfolk,   and  Nottinghamshire,  has  not 
hitherto  been  attended  with  success.     It 
inhabits  young  pine  forests,  to  as  high  an 
altitude  as  the  trees  will  grow,  preferring 
southern  slopes. 


Abroad  it  is  commom  in  all  the  pine 
forests  of  Northern  Europe  and  Western 
Siberia,  but  in  Eastern  Siberia  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  smaller  and  distinct  species. 
It  is  less  common  in  Central  Europe,  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
rare  on  the  north  side,  but  in  other  parts 
of  France,  as  well  as  in  Denmark  it  is  ex- 
tinct. Its  occurrence  in  Greece  and  west- 
ward  is   a  matter  upon   which   opinions 


differ.      It  has  been  reported  as  fax  as 
North-Elast  Turkestan. 

Nest. — The  nest  is  simply  a  cavity 
scratched  in  the  ground,  among  brushwood 
in  some  young  pine  forest. 

EfiTfiTS. — Eggs  vary  from  6  to  12,  and 
it  is  said  that  old  females  lay  a  larger 
number  than  young  ones.  They  are  pale 
buff,  with  yellowish-brown  spots. 


110.    BLACK  GROUSE. 

Tetrao  tetrix^  Linn. 


Tetrix. — (Gk.)  "A  bird  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  "—B.  O.  U.  Cat. 

Size. — Male,  length  I  ft.  10 in.;  ex- 
panse 3  ft .  9  in.  Female,  length  i  ft, 
5^  in. ;  expanse  2  ft.  7  in. 

Plumage. — Male,  eyes  brown,  over 
which  is  a  red  wattle  ;  the  whole  plumage 
glossy  blue-black,  except  the  tips  of  the 
wing-coverts  and  under  tail-coverts  which 
are  white,  and  the  outer  web  of  the  quill- 
feathers  which  is  grey  :  the  tail-feathers 
curve  outward  ;  legs  covered  with  grey 
hair-like  feathers;  toes  brown  and  bare 
(fig.  I). 

The  Female  has  the  bill  black  ;  the 
whole  plumage  reddish-brown,  each  feather 
with  a  broad  black  band  across  the  centre, 
excepting  the  under  tail-coverts  which  are 
white  ;    the   tail   is   only   slightly    forked 

(fig.  2). 

Immature  Birds  at  first  resemble  the 
females.  The  males  begin  to  change  in 
October,  but  do  not  attain  their  full  plum- 
age until  the  third  year. 

The  Young  in  Down  are  yellowish, 
with  brown  mottlings  on  the  upi)er  parts, 
running  into  three  distinct  stripes  on  the 
lower  back  :  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a 
large  chestnut  patch,  and  several  black 
markings  on  the  forehead  and  behind  the 
eye  (fig.  3). 

Varieties. — Mr.  Bond  has    seen  two 


white  male  birds.  Mr.  Gumey  has  a  pied 
one,  and  binls  marked  with  white  on  the 
back  and  breast  are  said  to  be  not  un- 
frequenl  in  the  North  of  Europe. 

Hybrids  between  this  species  and  the 
Capercailliej  have  already  l)ec-n  nt  ticcd 
when  treating  of  the  latter  bird.  Cro?>es 
have  also  frequently  taken  place  Ijciwctn 
the  Black  Grouse  and  Pheasant  ;  two  "f 
these  are  in  the  Newcastle  Museum  ;  tw«', 
male  and  female,  are  in  Mr.  Bond's  cnljtc- 
.  tion,  and  several  are  noticed  in  Sterlar.d 
&  Whi taker's  '  Birds  of  Notiinghanishirc.* 
Hybrids  between  this  species  and  the  Rol 
Grouse  are  very  rare  ;  one  is  figured  (hg.7) 
from  Mr.  Gregson's  collection.  The  Black 
Grouse  also  frequently  crosses  with  the 
Willow  Grouse.  Barren  females  often 
assi  me  the  plumage  of  the  male,  Mr.  Bond 
has  several  such  in  his  collection. 

Not©. — The  note  of  the  male  bird 
during  his  play  is  very  loud,  and  may  le 
heard  to  the  distance  of  a  mile.  It  is 
s.iid  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  two  notes 
consisting  of  a  loud  coo,  followed  by  a 
hissing  sound. 

Flight.— The  flight  is  quick  and 
straight,  but  heavy. 

Migrration. — The  Black  Grou«5e  docs 
not  leave  its  natural  habitat  during  any 
part  of  the  year,  except  when  driven  by 
circumstances  to  seek  fresh  supply  o  f  fcKxl . 

Food. — This  bird  lives  principally  en 


colour  surroiinflc'l  with  nut-sh»'ll  hrpwn 
and  sand-coloured  margins.  There  is  only 
a  small  bit  of  the  red  behind  the  eye  (fig.  2). 

Immaturf.  Birds  resemble  the  female. 

The  Young  in  Down  are  sandy- 
buff,  with  the  top  of  head  brown,  and 
brown  markings  on  the  upper  parts  (fig.  3). 

Varieties.— White  and  pied  varieties 
are  very  common,  and  the  general  plumagp 
is  very  variable  owing  to  repeated  crossings 
with  foreign  breeds,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  that  resulting  from  a  cross  with 
the  South  China  species  ( P.  torquatus ) 
which  has  a  large  white  patch  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  and  the  rump  aud  wing- 
coverts  pale  bluish-green.  Birds  showing 
more  or  less  of  this  breed  are  now  so 
common  as  to  outnumber  the  type  in  some 
places.  A  variety,  with  the  usual  copper 
r 2 placed  liy  silvery- drab,  and  known  as  the 
Bohemian  Pheasant,  is  also  becoming 
common  in  this  country.  The  Japanese 
bird,  with  the  under  parts  dark  bronze- 
groen  has  also  been  introduced  and  crossed 
with  the  common  species.  Hybrids  be- 
tween the  Common  Pheasant  and  the 
Black  Grouse  or  Domestic  Fowl  are  not 
rare,  but  those  with  Guinea  Fowl  or  Tur- 
key are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

It  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  with 
the  Pheasant,  as  with  some  other  birds,  that 
females  rendered  barren  by  age  or  disease 
of  the  ovary,  assume  the  plumage  of  the 
male.  I  have  three  such  in  my  collection, 
one  of  which  is  very  similar  to  a  hen  ex- 
cept the  green  head  and  neck.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  opposite  change  has  been 
rcjorded, but  judging  from  what  takes  place 
sjiiL'times  in  dj.nestic  fowls,  it  seems  but 
rca-»onal)lc  to  suppose  that  the  cock  may 
uccabii^nally  assume  the  garb  of  the  hen. 

Not6. — The  note  is  a  crow,  somewhat 
like  *•  kv)r-()rk,"  uttered  mostly  in  the 
eveaing,  or  during  a  thunder  storm. 

Fliffht. —  Strong,  heavy,  and  in  a 
strai^'hi  line,  the  bird  making  a  great  noise 
when  it  gets  up. 

Migr^^^ioZL — A  permanent  resident. 


Pood. — ('orn,  seeds,  grass,  tender 
shfMitsof  corn,  clover,  Xic. ,  htrrics,  acorns, 
worms,  insects,  and  small  reptiles.  Mr, 
Bond  has  counted  440  grubs  of  daddy-long- 
legs from  the  crop  of  a  single  bird,  and  on 
another  occassion  1,200  wireworms  were 
taken  from  another.  Forest  insects  are  also 
destroyed  in  large  quantities,  such  as  ants 
and  oak  spangles,  the  latter  of  wh.ch  Mr. 
Bond  has  taken  half  a  pint  from  a  hen  bird. 

In  Confinement.  —  The  Pheasant  is 
a  handsome  bird  for  a  large  aviary,  but  is 
usually  very  shy.  In  all  parts  of  Britain 
where  it  has  been  introduced  it  exists  in  a 
semi-domesticated  state,  having  to  be  fed 
during  severe  weather,  for  which  purpose 
nothing  is  belter  than  maize  or  Indian 
corn. 

Habitat. —  The  Pheasant  Is  not  an 
indigenous  bird  in  this  country,  having 
been  introduced  from  the  East  for  the  table, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  or 
by  whom.  It  is  recorded  as  faf  back  as 
the  middle  of  the  ilth  century,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  it  was  brought  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Its  first  appearance  in  Ireland  seems 
to  have  taken  place  between  1363  and 
1589,  and  in  Scotland  about  1594.  It 
now  exists  (though  to  a  great  extent  under 
artificial  circumstances)  in  every  county  in 
Britain. 

Abroad. —  The  original  home  of  this 
bird  is  the  swampy  banks  of  the  River 
Phasis,  and  other  districts  in  Eastern  Asia 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  It 
has,  however,  at  onetime  or  another,  been 
introduced  into  every  country  in  EurojH;, 
in  each  case  successfully,  except  in  respect 
to  the  Spanish  Peninsular.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  it  needs  protection  against  its 
natural  enemies  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  The  ring-necked  kind  is  found 
in  Southern  China,  as  before  stated,  and 
between  there  and  the  Mediterranean  are 
found  several  species,  or  in  some  cases 
perhaps  local  races  differing  principally  in 
the  colour  of  the  back  and  rump,  and  in 
being  with  or  without  the  white  ring. 


colour    surroiindcil   with  nut-shtrll   brown 

and  sand-coloured  margins.  There  is  only 

a  small  bit  of  the  red  behind  the  eye  (Hg.2). 

Immaturf.  Pirds  resemble  the  female. 

The  Young  in  Down  are  sandy- 
buff,  with  the  top  of  head  brown,  and 
brown  markings  on  the  upper  parts  (fig.  3). 

Variktiks.— White  and  pied  varieties 
are  very  common,  and  the  general  plumage 
is  very  variable  owing  to  repeated  crossings 
with  foreign  breeds,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  that  resulting  from  a  cross  with 
the  South  China  species  (  P,  torquatus ) 
which  has  a  large  white  patch  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  and  the  rump  aud  wing- 
coverts  pale  bluish-green.  Birds  showing 
more  or  less  of  this  breed  are  now  so 
common  as  to  outnumber  the  type  in  some 
places.  A  variety,  with  the  usual  copper 
r  j;Ma::ed  by  silvery-drab,  and  known  as  the 
Boheiinan  Pheasant,  is  also  becoming 
common  in  this  country.  The  Japanese 
bird,  with  the  under  parts  dark  bronze- 
green  has  also  been  introduced  and  crossed 
with  the  com;non  species.  Hybrids  be- 
tween the  Common  Pheasant  and  the 
Black  Grouse  or  Domestic  Fowl  are  not 
rare,  but  those  with  Guinea  Fowl  or  Tur- 
key are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

It  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  with 
the  Pheasant,  as  with  some  other  birds,  that 
females  rendered  barren  by  age  or  disease 
of  the  ovary,  assume  the  plumage  of  the 
male.  I  have  three  such  in  my  collection, 
one  of  which  is  very  similar  to  a  hen  ex- 
cept the  green  head  and  neck.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  opposite  change  has  been 
rejor(led,but  judijing  from  what  takes  place 
b)  netimes  in  d.)inestic  fowls,  it  seems  but 
reasonai)le  to  suppose  that  the  cock  may 
occasionally  assume  the  garb  of  the  hen. 

Note. — The  note  is  a  crow,  somewhat 
like  "k.>r-ork,"  uttered  mostly  in  the 
evejung,  or  during  a  thunder  storm. 

P^liffht. —  Strong,  heavy,  and  in  a 
strai^^hi  line,  the  bird  making  a  great  noise 
when  it  gets  up. 

Migr^&^ioxi. — A  permanent  resi<jent. 


Pood. — Corn,  Sfcd*^,  grass,  ten<lcr 
sh<j<»ts<»f  corn,  cl«»ver,  vK.r.,  bcrrie^,  acorns, 
worms,  insects,  and  small  reptiles.  Mr. 
Bond  has  counted  440  grubs  of  daddy-long- 
legs from  the  crop  of  a  single  bird,  and  on 
another occassion  i,20D  wirewor.ns  were 
taken  from  another.  Forest  insects  are  also 
destroyed  in  large  quantities,  such  as  ants 
and  oak  spangles,  the  latter  of  wh.ch  .Mr. 
Bond  has  taken  half  a  pint  from  a  hen  bird. 

In  Confinement.  —  The  Pheasant  is 
a  handsome  bird  for  a  large  aviary,  but  is 
usually  very  shy.  In  all  parts  of  Britain 
where  it  has  been  introduced  it  exists  in  a 
semi-domesticated  state,  having  to  be  fed 
during  severe  weather,  for  which  purpose 
nothing  is  belter  than  maize  or  Indian 
corn. 

Habitat. —  The  Pheasant  is  not  an 
indigenous  bird  in  this  country,  having 
been  introduced  from  the  East  for  the  table, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  or 
by  whom.  It  is  recorded  as  faf  back  as 
the  middle  of  the  nth  century,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  it  was  brought  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Its  first  appearance  in  Ireland  seems 
to  have  taken  place  between  1363  and 
1589,  and  in  Scotland  about  1594.  It 
now  exists  (though  to  a  great  extent  under 
artificial  circumstances)  in  every  county  in 
Britain. 

Abroad. —  The  original  home  of  this 
bird  is  the  swampy  banks  of  the  River 
Phasis,  and  other  districts  in  Eastern  Asia 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  It 
has,  however,  at  onetime  or  another,  been 
introduced  into  every  country  in  Europe, 
in  each  case  successfully,  except  in  respect 
to  the  S|>anish  Peninsular.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  it  needs  protection  against  its 
natural  enemies  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  The  ring-necked  kind  is  found 
in  Southern  China,  as  before  stated,  and 
between  there  and  the  Mediterranean  are 
found  several  species,  or  in  .some  cases 
perhaps  local  races  differing  principally  in 
the  colour  of  the  back  and  rump,  and  in 
being  with  or  without  the  white  ring. 


PHEASANT. 

C  A  PE  RCA  ILLIE. 


5     B  LAC  t\      GROUSE. 


;-7'^ 


'^ii^ 


^.c^^'.^ 


Gam  IL   FerdiXf  Linn. 


Pbrdix.— The  Greek  name. 

Orer  lOo  species  of  Partridges  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  mostly  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  regions,  bnt  some  of  the  species 
extend  to  very  near  the  Arctic  Circle. 
They  are  absent  from  Australia.     Only  3 


spedes  are  found  in  Europe,  two  of  which 
— one  of  them  an  introduction— are  found 
in  Britain. 

They  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
Pheasants  by  their  smaller  site,  short  tail, 
and  the  absence  of  metallic  tints. 


114.    PARTRIDGE. 

Perdix  cinerea^  Latham. 


CiNBRBA. — ^Ash*colottred. 

Suse. — Male,  length  i  ft.; expanse  i  ft. 
8  in. ;  female  rather  smaller. 

Pluxnaffe. — Male,  bill  bluish  horn- 
col€ur ;  eyes  hasel,  behind  which  is  a 
small  patch  of  red  skin  ;  top  of  head  and 
breast  bluu»h-grey,  with  fine,  dark  vermicu- 
lation ;  forehead,  over  the  eye,  ear-coverts, 
and  throat  yellowish-chestnut ;  upper  parts 
mottled  with  shades  of  brown  and  greyish 
buff ;  the  wing-coverts  have  a  buff  stripe 
down  the  centre  of  each;  outer  tail-feathers 
nut-shell  brovm;  sides  grey-buff  with 
brown  bars ;  under  parts  white  with  a 
chestnut  horse-shoe  patch  on  the  lower 
breast ;  legs  and  toes  blue-grey  (fig.  i). 

The  Female  is  rather  smaller  and  a 
little  paler  in  colour,  particularly  the  chest- 
nut patch  surrounding  the  beak,  and  the 
horse-shoe  patch  is  not  fully  assumed  until 
the  third  year.  The  colours  of  both  sexes 
differ  much  according  to  the  soil — on  chalk 
and  limestone  being  dull,  while  on  gravel 
bright  and  rich. 

Immature  Birds  are  less  variegated  in 
colour,  being  more  of  a  uniform  yellowish- 
brown  with  paler  spots. 

The  Young  in  Down  are  pale  green- 
ish-buff, marked  on  the  upper  parts  with 
nut-shell  and  sooty  brown  (fig  2.) 

Varieties  are  common.  Mr.  Bond 
has  two  pure  while,  and  I  have  seen  several 


others  both  white  and  pied.  Buff  and 
cream-coloured  specimens  also'occur.  A 
dark  reddish  variety  named  P,  montana 
by  Jardine  has  been  met  with  several  times 
in  Scotland,  and  also  another  variety  with 
the  horse-shoe  patch  white.  Figs.  3  and 
5  are  from  specimens  in  the  Liverpool 
Museum.  The  handsomest  variety  I  have 
seen  is  in  Mr.  Bond's  collection  (fig.  4). 

^Ote.— A  shrill  trill,  very  like  the 
words  **  'tis  sick,"  dwelling  mostly  on  the 
first  s.  The  note  may  be  most  frequently 
heard  in  a  morning  and  evening,  when  the 
birds  are  feeding  and  calling  to  each  other. 

Blifirht. —  Heavy.  A  covey  of  these 
birds  make  a  great  stir  upon  taking  wing, 
especially  if  they  be  suddenly  disturbed. 
They  generally  fly  together,  all  keeping 
one  pace,  beating  the  wings  rapidly  until 
about  to  alight,  when  they  are  stretched 
out  and  the  birds  glide  gracefully  to  the 
earth. 

Mifirration.  —  The  Partridge  does 
not  migrate  except  in  the  extreme  northern 
countries.  The  birds  shift  about  a  good 
deal  however  locally,  generally  returning 
to  the  pbice  where  they  were  bred  if  not 
destroyed. 

Food. — ^Tender  leaves  and  shoots  ;  in 
summer  insects  are  added,  the  young'feed- 
ing  Inrp^ely  on  ants ;  in  the  autumn  the 
birds  resort  to  cornfields  to  pick  up  the 


parts  rq)laced  with  yellowish-brown,  and 
the  black  band  round  the  white  throat- 
patch  is  not  coDtinuotts. 

The  Young  in  Down  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Common  Partridge  bat  greyer 
in  colour  ;  the  one  figured  is  from  a  speci- 
men in  the  Liverpool  Museum  (fig.  2). 

Variktibs.— Fig.  3represenUa  variety 
in  Mr.  Gumey's  collection,  killed  at  New 
Bttckenham,  near  Norwich,  and  is  a  male. 
The  owner  kindly  sent  me  a  sketch  of  the 
bird,  and  I  believe  the  same  variety  has 
occurred  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees.  White  birds  have  also  been 
recorded. 

Note — Intermediate  between  that  of 
Partridge  and  Quail,  having  the  three  notes 
of  the  latter,  but  similar  to  the  former  in 
harshness. 

Flight. — Prefers  to  escape  by  running: 
when  flight  is  compelled  by  close  pursuit 
the  bird  simply  glides  over  a  hedge  or  into 
a  tree  :  stronger  in  the  autumn. 

Miration.— A  permanent  resident. 

Food. — Tender  vegetable  matter,  to 
which  insects  are  added  in  summer,  and 
in  autumn  grain,  seeds,  and  berries. 

In  Confinement  this  bird  may  be 
easily  reared  by  placing  the  eggs  under  a 
domestic  hen.  The  young  birds  treated 
as  recommended  for  Common  Partridge, 
and  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  old 
ones  makes  them  attractive  objects  for  an 
aviary,  but  they  are  somewhat  pugnacious. 

Habitat. — Not  a  true  native,  but  has 
been  in  this  country  so  long,  and  is  at 
present  established  so  firmly  that  its  claim 
to  a  place  in  a    HUtory  of  British   Birds  i 


cannot  be  disputed.  It  was  introduced 
about  a  century  ago  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  and  Lord  Rendleshaw,  who  had 
anumber  of  ^gs  hatched  under  domestu: 
fowls  and  turned  the  young  birds  out  in 
Suffolk.  Since  then  these  birds  have  so 
increased  as  to  drive  out  the  common 
species,  and  are  now  spread  over  all  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  counties.  The 
Red-leg  has  also  been  introduced  into 
Yorkshire  and  some  of  the  north-eastern 
counties,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  flour- 
Uhed.  Only  one  example  has  been  met 
with  in  Scotland,  and  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  Orkneys  failed.  It  is  to 
be  met  with  in  similar  places  to  those  fre- 
quented by  the  common  species,  as  well  as 
upon  heathy  tnict8,especially  those  studded 
with  low  bushes. 

Abroad.  Indigenous  in  S.-W.  Europe- 
Spain,  Portugal,  S.France,  Elba,  Balearic 
Islands,  and  Corsica.  In  N.  France, 
Belgium,  Switeeriand,  N.  and  Central 
Italy  it  is  rare ;  and  is  found  as  an  intro- 
duction in  the  Azores,  and  Maderia Islands. 
Beyond  these  limits  its  place  is  taken 
eastward  by  the  Rock  Partridge  (/'.  ^ax- 
atiiis)^  and  southward  by  the  Barhary 
Partridge  {P.petrosa). 

Nest. — A  few  bits  of  dry  grass  or  dry 
leaves  placed  in  a  slight  dcpreitsion  of  the 
ground, generally  in  a  field  of  standing 
corn,  grass,  or  clover,  or  in  the  thick 
hedge  bottom. 

BflTfiTS.— Eggs  arc  laid  about  the  end 
of  April,  and  vary  from  15  to  18.  They 
are  huffish-drab,  with  indefinalc  rust-brown 
spots. 


Genus  IV.    Cotvrnlxy  Bonaicrre. 


Coturnix.— The  Latin  name. 

The  Quails  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  Partridges  by  their  smaller  size,  by  the 
first  wing  feather  being  the  longest,  and  by 
the  tail  being  short,  rounded,  and  almost 


covered  by  the  tail-coverts.  There  are 
about  20  species  inhabiting  difltcreni  parts 
of  the  old  world,  but  only  one  of  theuj  is 
found  in  Europe. 


116.    QUAIL. 

Coturnix  vulgaris. 


Vulgaris. — Common. 

Size.  —  Male,  length  7  in. ;  expanse 
I  ft.  2  in. 

Plumagre. — Male,  bill  horn-colour ; 
eyes  hazel ;  top  of  head  brown,  with  a 
narrow  straw-coloured  streak  down  the 
centre,  and  a  broader  one  of  the  same 
colour  over  each  eye  ;  upper  parts  brown, 
with  4  pale  stripes  often  broken  by  the 
irregular  arrangement  of  the  feathers ; 
wings  brown,  barred  with  lighter  colour  : 
throat  buffish-white  surrounded  by  two 
bands  o{  dark  brown,  and  a  patch  of  the 
same  colour  under  the  bill  ;  breast  reddish 
buff,  with  paler  streaks;  flank-feathers 
barred  at  the  edges,  a  broad  pale  central 
stripe,  with  a  narrower  dark  one  on  each 
side ;  under  parts  buffy-white ;  legs  and 
toes  pale  brown  (fig.  I). 

The  Frmale  differs  in  not  having  the 
dark  bands  on  the  throat,  and  in  having 
dark  spots  on  the  breast  (fig.  2). 

Immature  Birds  resemble  the  female 
but  are  rather  more  spotted,  the  black 
patch  on  the  throat  of  the  male  not  being 
attained  until  the  second  year. 

The  Young  in  Down  has  the  bill  pale 
brown,  yellow  at  base  of  lower  mandible; 
top  of  head  yellow  tinged  with  brown,  and 
3  or  4  black  streaks  ;  upper  parts  reddish- 
brown  with  a  black  bar  from  the  neck 
nearly  to  the  rump  on  which  is  a  black  mark 
another  black  streak  runs  from  each  shoul- 
der to  the  rump :  throat  and  under  parts 
white  tinged  with  lemon,  2  or  3  black  dots 
upon  the  cheek  ;  legs  and  toes  yellowish. 

Varieties.— The  only  ones  I  have  seen 
are  two  straw-coloured  s|iecimens,  with  the 
usual  markings  of  a  clay-buff,  one  of  them 
in  the  York  Museum,  and  the  other  in  Mr. 
C.  Waterton's  collection  in  a  shade  of  birds 
labelled  "Obtained  in  Market  at  Rome" 
(fig.  3).  British  varieties  are  rare,  but  Mr. 
Gurney  has  recorded  a  white  Russian  spec- 


imen,   and   Mr.   Saunders  has  two  from 
Spain  which  are  very  dark. 

Note. —The  call  of  the  Quail  is  a  triple 
note  which  many  liken  to  "click-clic-lic.  " 
and  which  in  Oxfordshire  is  rendered  by  the 
rustics  to  **iwit-me-dick".  The  male  only 
is  said  to  possess  this  note,  but  there  is  ano- 
ther lower  double  note,  which  is  used  by 
both  sexes.  The  Quail  is  most  noisy  in 
the  morning  and  evening  when  in  district:* 
where  it  is  common  it  may  be  heard  in  the 
fields  of  grass  or  com. 

Pligrht.— The  flight  is  something  like 
that  of  the  Partridge,  but  quicker,  low,  and 
like  that  bird,  often  skims  with  outstretched 
wings  when  about  to  take  the  ground. 

Migfration. — A  summer  visitor  arriv- 
ing in  this  country  in  May,  and  departing 
again  in  October,  but  many  have  lieen 
observed  in  winter,  and  in  the  S-W.  of 
Ireland  where,  owing  to  the  influences  of 
the  Gulf- St  ream,  it  is  a  very  comnion  oc- 
currence for  this  bird  to  stay  all  the  year 
round. 

Pood.— Seeds  of  weeds,  insects,  and 
slugs.  The  Quail  renders  good  service  to 
the  farmer,  and  considering  its  flesh  is  very 
good  eating  it  seems  worth  preserving. 

In  Confinement.— The  Quail  is  often 
kept  in  captivity,  and  is  regularly  on  sale 
in  the  London  Markets.  It  may  be  fed 
upon  small  seeds— hemp,  millet,  orcanar}-, 
also  seeds  and  tender  tops  of  weeds. 

Habitat. — In  nearly  all  suitable  lo- 
cililies  throughout  Britain,  but  rather 
unsettled  in  its  appearance,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  \  ery  abundant  anywhere,  though 
fairly  common  in  the  south.  It  brcetls 
regularly  in  Scotland  especially  on  the 
Western  side  and  in  some  of  the  inlands 
as  far  as  Lewis,  and  occasionally  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  and  is  a  summer  visitor  10 
the  P'aroes.  It  breeds  in  Ireland  particu- 
larly in  the  south. 
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Abroad  it  is  a  summer  migrant  as  far  '  Nost. — Merely  a  few  bits  of  dry  grass 
north  as  Scandinayia  and  North  Russia.  *  or  similar  material  placed  in  a  slight  de- 
In  Asia  it  is  found  throughout  South  ,  pression  in  a  field  of  grass,  corn,  or  clover. 
Siberia,  Persia,  Turkestan,  Cashmere,  j  BfiTfirs.— Eggs  may  be  found  by  the 
China,  and  Japan.  The  Euroi^ean  birds  first  week  in  June.  They  vary  in  number 
winter  in  South  Africa,  and  the  Asiatic  j  from  7  to  12,  or  more.  The  grouml- 
ones  in  Burmah,  India,  South  Persia,  .  colour  is  buff,  with  rich  brown  and  reddish 
Muritius,  and  Madagascar,  In  the  Azores  ,  markings  (fig.  6,  pi.  xcviii). 
itU  resident,  but  in  the  Valley  of  the  Varieties.— The  eggs  vary  very  much; 
Mediterranean  and  eastward  to  Cashmere  ^g  ^  represents  an  extreme  form  in  Mrs. 
It  IS  observed  principally  on  its  spring  and  Uattcrsby's  collection,  and  Mr.  Bond  in- 
autumn  passages,  at  which  times  it  is  so  ■  f^,^^  ^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  varieties  with 
al)undant  that  160,000  have  been  taken  in  ^^^  ground  yellow  tinted  with  olive-green, 
one  season  in  the  Isle  of  Capru 
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Prinleil  at  the  Ikaumont  Park  Museum,  lluddesfield. 


CEDICNEMIDiE. 


Genas  L    (Edlcnemns,  Temm. 


(KDicsEMV<i.-~OUeo  (Gk.)  =to  swell ; 
A'newc  =  \eg. 

In  appearance  and  habits  this  genus  of 
birds  resemble  the  Bustards,  but  the  bill 
is  Ifinger,  and  the  lower   mandible  has  a 


true  Plovers  they  differ  in  having  the  se- 
cond wing'feather  the  longest. 

About  II  species  are  known,  and  they 
are  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  with 
the  exception  of  America  north  of  Mexico, 


projecting  angle  in  the  middle.    From  the  |  and  the  extreme  north  of  the  Old  World. 


117.    GREAT  PLOVER. 

(Edicnemus  crepitans,  Temm. 


Crepitans — Crtpito=\.o  crackle. 
Size.— Male,  length  i  ft.  5  in.;  expanse 
I  ft.  II  in. 

Plumaflre^ —  Male,  bill,  tip  black, 
basal  half  t^ccnish-yellow  ;  eyes  large  and 
ycilow  ;  top  an<l  back  of  head  stone  brown, 
with  a  black  streak  down  the  centre  of 
each  feather ;  over  the  eye  is  a  light  streak, 
and  another  under  it;  back,  winjj-coverts, 
tertials,  and  upper  tail-coverts  pale  brown, 
each  feather  with  a  blackish  streak  down 
the  centre ;  flight  feathers  nearly  black, 
the  first  and  second  having  a  white  patch 
near  the  end  ;  tail,  basal  half  mottled  with 
light  and  dark  brown,  the  rest  white,  ex- 
cept the  tips  which  are  black,  the  middle 
feathers  the  longest :  under  parts,  from  the 
bill  to  the  vent,  creamy  white,  with  a  dark 
band  from  the  lower  mandible  to  the  ear- 
coverts  ;  breast  tinged  with  brownish  and 
streaked,  as  also  on  the  belly  by  the  fine 
blackish  shafts  of  the  feathers  ;  legs  green* 
ish  yellow  (fig.  i). 

The  FE.MALE  is  similar  to  the  male. 

Immature  Birds  resemble  the  adults, 
except  that  the  markings  are  less  distinct. 
At  this  stage  the  leg  joints  are  much  swol- 
len, from  which  the  name  of  Thicknee  has 
been  derived. 

The  Young  in  Down  has  the  upper 
parts  pale  stone-colour  mixed  with  brown, 
a  dark  stri[je  runs  down  the  centre  of  the 


crown,  and  others  along  the  back  :  under 
parts  pale  bufl  ;  legs  bluish-grey  (fig.  2). 

Varieties. — Mr.  Bond,    of    perhaps 
greater  experience  than  any  other   living 
British  ornithologist,  never  saw  a  variety 
of  this  bird. 

Note. — I-/>ud  and  distinct,  and  said  to 
resemble  the  word  "curlew"  more  so  than 
that  of  the  Curlew  itself,  from  which  fact 
in  some  places,  as  in  Wiltshire  and  Dor- 
setshire, the  present  species  is  calle<l  the 
Curlew,  and  in  Hampshire  aud  some  other 
places  Stone  Curlew.  It  is  also  called 
Thicknee,  and  Norfolk  Plover. 

Figfbt. — Rapid,  with  the  Iti^s  stretch- 
ed out  behind ;  thcv  also  run  very  quick, 
and  are  remarkably  shy. 

Mlgrration. —  The  Great  Plover  is 
principally  a  s'lmm'r  visitor  to  the  east 
and  south-cast  of  En'^land.  Its  stay  ex- 
tends from  the  be^innin'T  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  Octol>er.  Westward  of  Hints 
it  is  rare,  but  the  occurrence  of  stray  birds 
in  D^von  and  Cornwall,  and  also  in  Ireland 
during  winter  has  given  raise  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  regular  winter  visitor  to  these 
parts. 

Food. — Worms,  slugs,  insects,  sm.ill 
mammals,  and  small  reptiles.  This  bird 
feeds  principally  in  the  evening,  or  during 
the  night  when  the  moon  is  clear. 

Habitat, — The  Great  Plover  is  by 


no  means  rare  on  the  sandy  flats  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk .  It  also  breeds  regularly 
on  mo-^t  of  the  chalk  downs  south-east  of 
Wiltshire,  and  occasionally  or  in  limited 
numbers  in  suitable  localities  in  Lincoln- 
shire, East  Yorkshire,  and  my  friend  Mr. 
Whitaker  informs  me  that  it  bred  last 
year  (1887)  on  his  estate  at  Rainworth 
Lodge,  Nottingham -ihire.  One  nest,  ai 
lea^^t,  has  been  found  in  Worcestershire  ; 
it  is  an  o:ca.sional  visitor  to  West  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  ;  one  has  been  shot 
at  South  Shields,  and  another  so  far  north 
as  Fife,  but  that  these  were  driven  out  of 
their  u>ual  course  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
these  birds  were  obtained  during  winter. 

Abroad  this  bird  is  found  throughout 
South  and  Central  Europe  wherever  the 
ground  is  suitable.  It  is  rare  in  summer 
in  Denmark,  but  does  not  migrate  further 
north.  In  the  Mediterranean  valley  it  is 
mostly  resident.  It  occasionally  visits 
Maderia  ;  breeds  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  eastward  to  Burmah, 
and  southward  to  Ceylon,     Northward  it 


visits  Turkestan  and  West  Siberia  *.->  brec  *. . 
In  South  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  ihi-.spe-.  i- 
is  replaced  by  CE.  in4>rnata^  which  ii^Y.rs 
in  not  having  the  upper  bar  zcioix^  rhe 
wing. 

Nest. —  No  nest  is  made,  the  e^::- 
being  laid  in  a  slight  depression  scratched 
in  the  ground,  with  no  lining  whatever. 

"K^^Q  sire  laid  about  the  milvlle  of 
April,  but  have  been  found  a5  late  ai  Sep- 
tember. They  are  mostly  two  in  number, 
rarely  three,  and  vary  math,  both  in  size, 
colour,  and  markings.  They  are  different 
shades  of  stone-drab,  or  greeni&h-drab, 
spotted  or  lined  with  brown,  green-brown, 
and  greyish-brown.  They  often  differ  in 
the  same  clutch  ;  the  two  figured,  from 
my  own  collection,  arc,  I  believe,  from 
the  same  bird.  Although  the  eggs  are  laid 
on  the  bare  ground  they  are  most  difficult 
to  find,  so  nearly  do  they  resemble  the 
many  stones  which  layabout  the  haunts  of 
this  bird,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Seeb<:)hm, 
it  is  only  by  looking  for  stone:>  in  pairs 
t  hat  the  eggs  can  be  detected. 
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